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Pier AGE 


THIS volume consists chiefly of lectures delivered 
to the Greek Class at the University of Edinburgh. 
It includes also one or two addresses, more or 
less popular in character, given to other audiences, 
and an article on Sophocles, which is reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review. There is little, I 
fear, in these pages which can be of value to 
the professed scholar in any given department 
of Greek learning. But there are many persons 
who have had a classical education and yet are 
not specialists, and who may care to have some 
of the impressions that are left on the mind by 
the study of Greek literature revived and brought 
to a focus. There are also some who, without a 
knowledge of the Greek language, have acquired 
a love of Greek literature and an interest in the 
thought of Greece. To both classes of readers 


this book is addressed. 


vl PREFACE 


The sections on “Aristotle’s conception of 
Fine Art and Poetry” are the substance of lec- 
tures which accompanied the detailed reading of 
the text of the Poetics. They are not meant 
to be a complete introduction to that treatise. 
Their purpose is to bring out the main line of 
connection between Aristotle’s theory of Poetry 
as an expression of “the universal,’ and the 
general system of his philosophic thought. The 
inquiry has inherent difficulties in it from the 
fragmentary nature of our material; but I trust 
that here and there some light may be thrown 
on particular problems. Of the many questions 
raised or suggested by the Poetics itself, three 
only are here treated with any minuteness, 
namely, “ The different manner in which Tragedy 
and Comedy universalise Character,” “The Func- 
tion of Tragedy,” and “The relation of Plot and 
Character in Tragedy.” If the earlier part of 
the paper on Aristotle is hard reading for those 
who do not already know the outlines of his 
philosophy, the central idea, at least, of his 
poetic criticism is, I hope, made plain in the 
later sections (iv. to ix.) For the sake of clear- 
ness I have added a short analysis of the whole 


paper. 


PREFACE vil 


Poetry, as explained by Aristotle, is an ex- 
pression of “the universal.” But “the universal ” 
is in a sense the characteristic note of all the 
products of the Greek genius. The accidents 
of human nature seem in them to fall into the 
background ; its larger lineaments are disengaged. 
The image presented to us is a typical embodi- 
ment of some permanent fact or aspect of human 
life. Hence the powerful vitality of all that has 
been bequeathed to us by Greece. It is modern 
almost as truly as it is ancient; for it rests on 
the essential sameness under all circumstances 
of man’s nature and faculties. The more it is 
studied the more links we find with our own 
world of thought and feeling. And, above all, 
it is stamped with the impress of an art which 
belongs to all time. So far as the contents of 
this volume possess any unity they are little else 


than a variation on this single theme. 


October 1891. 
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WHAT WE OWE TO GREECE! 


THE question to which I would here attempt an 
answer in rudest outline is, What do we owe to 
Greece? what is the secret of her poweft and 
permanence? what of her own has she contri- 
buted to the world’s common store? what is her 
place in history? If we find, as I think we shall, 
that Hellenism has not given us enough to live 
by, yet we shall also see how greatly they mis- 
read the mind of Greece who think to become 
Hellenic by means of eccentricity tinged with vice. 

First, then, the Greeks, before any other people 
of antiquity, possessed the love of knowledge for 
its own sake. To see things as they really are, 
to discern their meanings and adjust their relations, 
was with them an instinct and a passion. Their 


methods in science and philosophy might be very 


1 An Inaugural Address delivered at the opening of the Greek 
Class in the University of Edinburgh, October 31, 1882. Purely 
personal references are omitted in this reprint and some topics are 


expanded. 
B 


2 WHAT WE OWE TO GREECE 


faulty, and their conclusions often absurd, but they 
had that fearlessness of intellect which is the first 
condition of seeing truly. Poets and philosophers 
alike looked with unflinching eye on all that met 
them, on man and the world, on life and death. 
They interrogated Nature, and sought to wrest 
her secret from her, without misgiving and with- 
out afterthought. Greece, first smitten with the 
passiop for truth, had the courage to put faith in 
reason, and in following its guidance, to take no 
count of consequences. “Those,” says Aristotle, 
“who would rightly judge the truth, must be 
arbitrators and not litigants.”! “ Let us follow the 
argument whithersoever it leads,” may be taken 
not only as the motto of the Platonic philosophy, 
but as expressing one side of the Greek genius. 
The Eastern nations, speaking generally, had 
loved to move in a region of twilight, content with 
that half-knowledge which stimulates the religious 
sense. They had thought it impious to draw 
aside the veil which hides God from man. They 
had shrunk in holy awe from the study of causes, 
from inquiries into origin, from explaining the 
perplexed ways of the universe. Ignorance had 
been the sacred duty of the layman. Scientific 


1 Arist. de Caelo i. 10. 279 b Il. 
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questioning and discovery could hardly exist where 
(as in many parts of the East) each fresh gain of 
earth was thought to be so much robbery of 
heaven. 

At the moment when Greece first comes into 
the main current of the world’s history, we find a 
quickened and stirring sense of personality, and 
a free play of intellect and imagination. The 
oppressive silence with which Nature and her un- 
explained forces had brooded over man is broken. 
Not that the Greek temper is irreverent, or strips 
the universe of mystery. The mystery is still 
there and felt, and has left many undertones of 
sadness in the bright and heroic records of Greece ; 
but the sense of mystery has not yet become 
mysticism. One writer, it is true, whose temper 
was that of the mystic, appeared in Greece in the 
first half of the fifth century B.c., Empedocles 
of Agrigentum. At once poet, priest, and philo- 
sopher, skilled in medicine and a _ student of 
natural science, this striking and poetic figure 
passed in pomp through the towns of Sicily, a 
healer of the diseases both of mind and_ body. 
He speaks of himself as a heavenly spirit, exiled 
from the company of the blest, who for the taint 


of crime is condemned to be incarnate upon earth. 
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As a fallen intellect he has lost the full and un- 
broken vision of the universe; still he is gifted 
with an insight beyond common men into the 
truth of things, and speaks with lofty pity of 
mankind, who, knowing nothing, “boast that they 
have found out the whole—an idle boast ; for this 
the eye of man hath not seen, nor hath his ear 
heard, nor can his mind conceive it.” He himself 
shrinks from learning more than it is given to 
human wisdom to know. He would tell only 
such things “as creatures of a day may reverently 
hear” (@v Oéuis éotly éebnpeptovow axovew), and 
prays the Muse who inspires him to “guide her 
light car from the dwelling of Piety.” Such 
cautious reverence, alternating with bold utterances 
made in moments of illumination, is rarely met 
with in Greek literature. Greek thinkers are not 
afraid lest they should be guilty of prying into 
the hidden things of the gods. They held frank 
companionship with thoughts that had paralysed 
Eastern nations into dumbness or inactivity, and 
in their clear gaze there is no ignoble terror. 
Inroads, indeed, there were at times from the East 
of strange gods and fanatical rites; and half-lit 
spaces always. remained, in which forms of faith 


or ritual, lower as well as higher than the popular 
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creed, took shelter; but, on the whole, we are 
henceforth in an upper and serener air, in 
which man’s spiritual and intellectual freedom is 
assured. 

“ Know thyself” is the answer which the Greek 
offers to the Sphinx’s riddle. How truly does all 
Greek literature and art respond to the command! 
When philosophy had as yet scarcely begun to 
look inward, the poets,—Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,—with large and impartial observation, 
had reflected human life. Euripides, indeed, stands 
on the confines of a new poetic age. He enlarged 
the range of poetic imitation, and made his tragedy 
to reflect more closely “the whole tragi-comedy 
of life’! The old classic clearness of outline 
and precision of form are already being blurred. 
The image is presented to us in shifting lights 
and through a disturbing and refracting medium. 
There is an intrusion of the pathetic element, a 
portrayal of transient and unruly emotions, for 
the better exhibition of which the poet seeks out 
striking situations. He projects his own personal 
trouble and the colour of his times into his art. 
A sense is left of contradiction and disquiet, of 


vague and inarticulate wants. The doubtful 


1 Plat. Phil. 50 B, 77 Tod Blov Evywrdoy Tpaywolg Kal Kompdla. 
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gleams of a romantic light already play over the 
surface of the Euripidean tragedy; the echoes 
are heard of a music dying away in the distance 
and baffling the ears which are strained to catch 
it. Euripides provokes questioning and reflec- 
tion ; he does not, like Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
lead to a reverent acquiescence in the mystery of 
things. But they and he alike look with un- 
averted eye on the mixed spectacle of life, and 
accept with fortitude whatever may be appointed. 
“Now observe,’ says Mr. Ruskin, his primary 
reference being to Homer, “that in their dealings 
with all these subjects the Greeks never shrink 
from horror ; down to its uttermost depth, to its 
most appalling physical detail, they strive to 
sound the secrets of sorrow. or them there is 
no passing by on the other side, no turning away 
the eyes to vanity from pain. . . . Whether there 
be consolation for them or not, neither apathy nor 
blindness shall be their saviour: if for them, thus 
knowing the facts of the grief of earth, any hope, 
relief, or triumph may hereafter seem possible,— 
well; but if not, still hopeless, reliefless, eternal, 
the sorrow shall be met face to face.” 4 


But to the Greeks “ Know thyself” meant not 


1 Modern Painters, v. 215. 
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only to know man, but—a less pleasing task—to 
know Joreigners. And to this study they were 
impelled not solely, or even chiefly, by a com- 
mercial and gain-seeking instinct, such as moved 
the Phoenicians, but by a single-hearted desire to 
know. It was a new thing in the world. The 
people of ancient India did not care to penetrate 
beyond their mountain barriers and to know their 
neighbours. The Egyptians, though in certain 
branches of science they had made progress,—in 
medicine, in geometry, in astronomy,—had acquired 
no scientific geography, for they kept to themselves. 
But the Greeks were travellers. Of Odysseus it 
is said: “Many were the men whose towns he 
saw and whose mind he learned ;” and in this 
respect he is typical of his race. We are often 
told that the Greeks were exclusive; and their 
phrase “barbarian” for a foreigner looks a little 
ugly and contemptuous. But the invidious mean- 
ing was acquired only by degrees, and not, per- 
haps, without reason; in any case it is a less 
invidious term than that of “ devils,’ by which 
many Easterns have designated their neighbours. 
And what is more significant, Aristotle thought it 
worth his while to analyse and describe the con- 


stitutions of a hundred and fifty-eight states, in- 
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cluding in his survey not only Greek states, but 
those of the barbarian world. He was the first 
student of what we call Comparative Politics. ~ 

The ripe science of Aristotle may be found 
already in germ in the history of Herodotus. 
While his history is marching forward on epic 
lines and with quickening speed to the great con- 
flict between the West and the East, between the 
Greeks and the Barbarians, yet he has no hard 
words for the Barbarians. He can view them 
with candid surprise and impartiality. There is 
no pause but no haste. He finds time to linger 
by the way, and exhibits the open-eyed delight of 
a child who is introduced for the first time into a 
strange world, where everything, great and small, 
is alike interesting and worthy of an intent regard. 
With him we trace the courses of rivers, the move- 
ments of tribes ; we touch and handle rare objects 
of nature or of art; we wander through temples 
hitherto unexplored, we hear him questioning the 
priests in a tone whose secular curiosity is tempered 
only by a native piety. There is more here than 
the unembarrassed wonder of childhood ; there is 
doubt as well as wonder, reflection as well as 
observation ; he compares his reports, he weighs 


his evidence, he is conscious of his own office as 
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an inquirer after truth. A fact interests him 
simply because it is true, apart from its emotional 
or poetic value. Nor does he merely note the 
facts, he seeks to discover the law which governs 
them. This law has generally a religious basis. 
“ The providence of the deity ”’ reveals itself even 
in the habits of the animal kingdom; and 
to acts of divine intervention he ascribes the 
more impressive of human events. Yet in spite 
of his belief in a jealous God, who humbles human 
greatness and “suffers none but himself to be 
haughty,” the genius of criticism, the spirit of 
science, is already awake. 

It was the privilege of the Greeks to discover 
the sovereign efficacy of reason. They entered 
on the pursuit of knowledge with a sure and 
joyous instinct. Baffled and puzzled they might 
be, but they never grew weary of the quest. The 
speculative faculty which reached its height in 
Plato and Aristotle, was, when we make due 
allowance for time and circumstance, scarcely less 
eminent in the Ionian philosophers; and it was 
Ionia that gave birth to an idea, which was foreign 
to the East, but has become the starting-point of 
modern science,—the idea that Nature works by 


1 Herod. iii. 108, Tod Oelov 4 mpovoln. 
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fixed laws. A fragment of Euripides speaks of 
him as “happy who has learned to search into 
causes,” who “discerns the deathless and ageless 
order of nature, whence it arose, the how and the 


Bak 


why. The early poet-philosophers of Ionia 
gave the impulse which has carried the human 
intellect forward across the line which separates 
empirical from scientific knowledge; and the 
Greek precocity of mind in this direction, unlike 
that of the Orientals, had in it the promise of 
uninterrupted advance in the future,—of great 
discoveries in mathematics, geometry, experimental 
physics, in medicine also and physiology. Already 
in Heraclitus (cevc. 513 B.C.) the one thing per- 
manent in a world of change is the law which 
governs that change. The physical order of the 
universe is under the guardianship of the same 
powers that uphold the moral order. “ Helios 
will not overpass his appointed bounds, or the 
1 Eurip. Zag. (Nauck 902)— 

bABLos dors THs toToplas 

éoxe udOnow... 

aN abavarouv Kabopay picews 

Kdgpoy aynpw, 1h Te cuvéTTN 

kal 67 Kal drrws. 

Here toropia bears its earliest sense of ‘‘ research,” or ‘‘ search 


after truth.” Cp. its use in the opening words of the history of 
Herodotus. 
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Eyinyes, the ministers of justice, will find him 


out.’ > 


The poetic form under which the thought is 
here expressed is adapted to a prevalent sentiment, 
which long lingered, that man might indeed overstep 
the limits of existence and violate nature’s order, 
but not with impunity. The poets contained 
signal examples of the penalties inflicted on mis- 
guided mortals who had raised the dead or other- 
wise encroached upon the prerogatives of the gods. 
But by the middle of the fifth century B.c. the 
general conception of law in the physical world 
was firmly established in the mind of Greek 
thinkers. Even the more obscure phenomena of 
disease were brought within the rule. Hippo- 
crates writing about a malady which was common 
among the Scythians and was thought to be 
pretematural says: “As for me I think that 
these maladies are divine like all others, but that 
none is more divine or more human than another. 
Each has its natural principle and none exists 
without its natural cause.” ” 

Again, the Greeks set themselves to dis- 


cover a rational basis for conduct. Rigorously 


1 Plutarch, de Exilio 11, “Hdwos yap otxy brepBjcerar merpa, 
now 6 Hpdknderros’ ef 6 uj, Hpivves py Otxns émlxoupot ekeupyjoovow, 


2 Hippocr. rep dépwy, bddrwv, romwy, ch. 22. 
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they brought their actions to the test of reason, 
and that not only by the mouth of philosophers, 
but through their poets, historians, and orators. 
Thinking and doing—clear thought and noble 
action—did not stand opposed to the Greek mind. 
The antithesis rather marks a period when the 
Hellenic spirit was past its prime, and had taken 
a one-sided bent. The Athenians of the Periclean 
age—in whom we must recognise the purest em- 
bodiment of Hellenism—had in truth the peculiar 
power, which Thucydides claims for them, of think- 
ing before they acted and of acting also. In the 
mouth of Pericles are placed the words: “ Debate, 
we hold, does not mar action; the mischief is 
rather setting to work without being first en- 
lightened.”’ And among the ideas common to 
Thucydides and Demosthenes this is one :—that 
reason is a formative and conquering power ; that 
a strong and clear intelligence can prevail over 
outward circumstances, and can shape events ; that 
victory is assured to those who see things as they 
are and shun illusion, and who at the same time 
summon to the aid of thought a sustained and 
courageous energy. In the divorce between 


thought and deed, between speech and action, 


1 Thucyd. ii. 4o. 
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Demosthenes truly saw the flaw that was destined 
fatally to impair Greek conduct and character. 
In the best times Greek thought did not spend 
itself in barren effort. Wisdom and _ heroism, 
elsewhere found apart, were combined by the 
Greeks, even as Pallas, goddess of war, was goddess 
also of counsel. 

Thought had become fully conscious of itself 
in Greece some time before it found the necessary 
vehicle of expression in prose. It was not till the 
sixth century B.C. that writing, so long known in 
the East but scarcely emancipated from religion, 
was widely used in Greece. Under this new 
influence prose literature had its first beginnings. 
Prose, like poetry, was at first a secret in the 
possession of a few,—an art confined to a close 
guild of craftsmen. In the joy of discovery men 
played with the new weapon, tested. its unknown 
powers, and saw no limit to its wonder-working 
capacities. It was a critical and decisive moment 
for literature. Of those who professed the new 
art some devoted themselves to a minute cult of 
form, treating language not as the willing servant 
of thought but as an independent and sovereign 
power. For an instant it seemed doubtful whether 


educated taste, following in the steps of Gorgias 
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and his school, would abandon itself to phrase- 
making and poetic ornament; whether literary 
prose starting on a wrong course might worship 
form and pursue beauty at the expense of truth, 
and seek to dazzle by means of false opposi- 
tions and subtleties. Over subtlety was the vice 
to which the Greek intellect was most inclined. 
Thought and the expression of thought were 
always menaced by the love of formal antithesis 
and of fine-drawn distinctions,—*‘ Graecorum ille 


») 


morbus” as it is called by Seneca: and a deadly 
disease it proved, for it was in the sterile contro- 
versies of Alexandrian critics and finally in the 
hair-splitting of Byzantine theologians that the 
streain of Greek literature ran dry. But for the 
present and even after the Greeks had ceased to 
produce their best, they resisted the dangerous 
fascination. An unerring perception told them 
that the beautiful must also be the true, and 
recalled them back into the way. As in conduct 
they insisted on an energy which was rational, so 
in art and in literature they required of beauty that 
it too should be, before all things, rational. 

As a luminous instance of this I may remind 
you of their oratory. The Athenians themselves 


knew the strange magic which gracious speech 
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exercised over them. A people of artists, who 
listened to beautiful language as to music, who 
hissed a mispronunciation, who loved debate as 
they did a spectacle,—they were aware of their 
own susceptibilities, and resolved beforehand to be 
proof against the enchantment. In the presence 
of a trained speaker their attitude was one of 
vigilant incredulity. To guard against surprises, 
to detect sophistries, became an intellectual luxury ; 
and the unimpassioned calm of the normal Attic 
peroration,—the coldness, as moderns might say, 
the apparent anti-climax,—is in some sort a 
homage that the orator pays to reason: to reason, 
not to emotion, he addresses the final appeal. To 
satisfy so exacting an audience no preparatory 
pains could be too great. The idea now occurred 
that speech as an instrument of persuasion might 
be subjected to analysis, that its theory might be 
unfolded, its practice illustrated, and that men 
might be taught to be eloquent. It was a new 
and fruitful idea; for though language as an 
instrument of thought, language on its scientific 
and grammatical side, had been subjected to 
acute analysis in India, yet language as the in- 
strument of persuasion, shaped and moulded into 


forms that appealed alike to intellect and feeling, 
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and answered the demands both of reason and 
beauty,—from this point of view language had 
not hitherto been treated. Such a union of the 
artistic and scientific spirit was the work of Greece. 

The language of Greek authors owes its beauty 
in no slight measure to their directness of vision. 
They see the object they mean to describe, they 
do not recall it through the medium of books 
from literary reminiscence. The sharp outlines of 
the thought stand visibly before the mind. Even 
the prose writers have the poetic gift of taking 
common words and making them seem as if they 
were fresh minted, with edges unworn and their 
superscription still plain. It was their good 
fortune to use a language whose first freshness 
was not yet faded; yet it needed also finished 
art to preserve unimpaired the primitive energy 
of words, and to impart a kind of distinction to 
what was familiar. We speak of the happy ease 
and grace with which the Greeks wrote, but they 
themselves thought of their own aptitude more as 
the result of trained skill than of instinct. It is 
remarkable how the word codia, “ wisdom,” “ skill,” 
is selected by them to denote the poetic gift in 
contexts where we should be disposed to speak of 


inspiration. Pindar, who more than any other 
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poet insists on the need of inborn faculty, also 
exalts to the utmost the influence of art. His 
poetry is a subtle science, which obeys laws of 
its own, fixed rules (teOuo/), transmitted by the 
masters of the craft, by which the structure of the 
rhythm and the handling of the theme are regu- 
lated. His flights of imagination are obedient to 
this skilled guidance. So too in each kind of 
literary composition invented by the Greeks there 
are certain controlling traditions, which even genius 
cannot escape ;—or rather which it would not 
escape even if it could, for it is within the domain 
of law—cuz servire regnare est—that genius exer- 
cises its sway. The way to originality was felt 
to lie through a certain self-suppression, which 
moderns might think was a hampering of free 
activity. The prose writers as well as the poets 
subject themselves to the rules of a conscious art, 
and the perfection of that art is shown in an 
absence of exaggeration, a delicate spirit of choice, 
an unobtrusive propriety of diction. The tone is 
not forced. The effects are produced with the 
utmost economy of material and are exactly 
adequate to the occasion. It is as if they acted 
on the maxim, Le secret d’ennuyer est de tout dire. 
Owing to the very wealth of right words simplicity 
Cc 
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becomes possible, and the artist is not betrayed. 
Repose and power are equally combined, and the 
distinctive quality of the whole composition is 
revealed rather in the total impression than in 
isolated felicities of phrase. 

In the domain of eloquence the union of the 
artistic spirit with technical skill was an idea 
slowly realised. It so happens that Greek oratory, 
unlike Roman, can be followed step by step 
through a continuous development. Cicero stands 
out the one clear figure among the shadowy forms 
of Roman orators,—a roll of names once 
famous, now known either through the barest 
fragments or through the distant haze of literary 
criticism. Demosthenes, isolated as he is in his 
moral grandeur, is yet, as concerns his style, the 
orderly birth of his age and of his country. He 
can be understood only in relation to his prede- 
cessors ; his place in a series is well defined. But 
of that series he is also the sum and the comple- 
tion. The matured civic eloquence was late in 
appearing, and was comprised within a brief 
period, between the years 354 and 324 B.C. Co- 
incident with the last struggle for independence, 
and thence drawing its inspiration, it seemed to 


spring in a moment into life and as suddenly to 
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become extinct. But it had, in fact, passed 
through the preparatory discipline both of the 
schools and of the law-courts. There it had 
learnt its pliancy of idiom, its majestic and har- 
monious phrase, its skilled arrangement of the 
thoughts, its militant energy. Its forces all stood 
ready to respond to a great enthusiasm. A double 
tendency had declared itself in Attic oratory from 
the outset. Side by side had grown up the 
scientific and the artistic type. But hitherto there 
had been no complete fusion. In Demosthenes 
the two types are combined. The most business- 
like of orators, he is also the most artistic. 
Admitting nothing that is not strictly pertinent, 
disdaining ornament for its own sake, he counts 
no detail of workmanship unimportant. Practical 
reason is the groundwork of his speeches, but it 
is reason alive with passion. The thought, while 
irresistible in logic, is charged with emotion. 
Never has there been such a union of force and 
living fire with literary finish and rhythmical per- 
fection. He passes beyond the particular occasion 
and the purpose of the moment, and’ rising above 
the wrangling of rival politicians extracts from 
contemporaneous events political truths which 


human nature ratifies in every age. Few indeed 
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are the orators of modern times whose speeches 
live as literature; like singers their day is brief, 
and when their voice is no longer heard they are 
forgotten. | Demosthenes survives and is still a 
storehouse of political wisdom and a model of 
civic eloquence. The reason is that to the gifts 
of the statesman and the orator he added that 
instinct of the Hellenic mind which craves durable 
expression even for its passing utterances, and 
stamps all its creations with the seal of art. 
What he had to say he so said as to make it of 
universal acceptation. 

Again, in history, the Greeks were the first 
who combined science and art, reason and imagi- 
nation. India, till it came in contact with Greece, 
had next to no chronology. Fable and legend 
occupied the field, and in place of history there 
were epics and dramas. China, on the other 
hand, knew facts and dates enough, and drew up 
its records with painstaking exactness. The letter 
and the written word became with them a cult in 
which government and religion were merged, so 
that an emperor who meditated a political revolu- 
tion saw no expedient so good as to burn the 
books. Chinese history reflects in a manner 


Chinese civilisation. Their civilisation, we are told, 
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is founded upon reason ; but if so, it is a servile and 
prosaic reason,—it is reason divorced from beauty 
and from freedom. Their history is not far differ- 
ent ; it is careful, encyclopaedic, and unreadable. 
Greece discovered another kind of history, in 
which reason and beauty were reconciled—one 
which the Romans borrowed, and which has served 
as a pattern to modern times. Thucydides, as 
one who has observed the shaping of events and 
who has seized their meaning, sets himself to 
disengage the causes which produce them, and 
traces them back to their hidden source in char- 
acter. The shadow of semi-fatalism which rested 
over the history of Herodotus is removed. History 
is no longer the result of the vengeance or jealousy 
of superhuman powers ; it becomes the expression 
of human intelligence, one of the modes in which 
reason works out its free activity. It is by this 
method that Thucydides is “philosophic,” and 
almost in the sense in which Aristotle declares 
poetry to be “more philosophic than history.” 
Thucydides is philosophic, not as a speculative 
philosopher who has a system to expound, but as 
one who looks beyond the particular phenomena 
with which he is dealing, and discerns the universal 


type in and through the individual. 
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His history has also poetic affinities. The 
speakers tell their own tale; the historian main- 
tains an austere reserve ; the events arrange them- 
selves in dramatic sequence and lead up to a tragic 
catastrophe. Unimaginative history may contain 
much useful material, but it is not history regarded 
as literature. Doubtless the inroad of poetry was 
in ancient times a standing danger to history, and 
later Greek history was invaded, and with ruinous 
results, by poetical and rhetorical fiction. Yet 
history, however much it may approach to science, 
by a necessity of its nature falls short of science ; 
it is on the borderland between science and poetry. 
Thucydides with his sceptical intellect and his 
stern resolve not to quit the ground of solid fact, 
cannot divest himself of the imaginative genius of 
his race. His history is dramatic, and in a two- 
fold way. First through the speeches, which, 
though they were never delivered as they stand, 
sum up the thoughts of the representative actors 
on each occasion. If they do not place before 
us vivid portraits of the individual speakers, they 
express the larger lineaments of Spartans or 
Athenians; they are a mirror of national char- 
acter revealing itself at significant moments. 


They are never ornamental accessories, but are 
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in intimate relation with the facts, on which they 
form a lucid commentary, and which through them 
become generalised truths. The reflections that 
occur in this the strictly imaginative portion of 
the work, the view of the situation here unfolded, 
the analysis of the motives that go to make events, 
—this it is which mainly gives to the history of 
Thucydides its comprehensive wisdom. Again, 
he is dramatic in his presentment of facts. Vol- 
taire wished that a history might be written, in 
which, as in a piece put upon the stage, there 
should be a dramatic situation, the unfolding of a 
story,—the tying of a knot, and the dénouement. 
Such a history Thucydides has written. The 
period of the Peloponnesian war had a well- 
defined unity of its own. A single great action 
was here evolved. The facts were full of tragic 
meaning ; all that was required to bring out their 
inherent grandeur and pathos was that they should 
be skilfully ordered. “Thucydides,” says Professor 
Jebb,' “is dramatic, for instance, when he places 
the Melian dialogue immediately before the Sicilian 
expedition. The simple juxtaposition of insolence 
and ruin is more effective than comment.” And 
further, the Peloponnesian war presents “a definite 


1 Hellenica, p. 318. 
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moment at which the cardinal situation is reversed. 
That moment is the Sicilian expedition. 

The supreme test of ‘dramatic’ quality in a 
history of the Peloponnesian war must be the 
power with which the historian has marked the 
significance of the Sicilian expedition as the tragic 
‘revolution, the climax of pity and- terror, the 
decisive reversal...) Flerefat the potntain his 
story which supplies the crucial test, Thucydides 
shows that he possesses true dramatic power. By 
the direct presentment of the facts, not by reflec- 
tions upon them, he makes us feel all that is tragic 
in the Sicilian disaster itself, and also all that it 
means in relation to the larger tragedy of the war.” 
The application of a clear and fearless intellect 

to every domain of life was, then, one of the ser- 
vices rendered by Greece to the world. It was 
connected with the awakening of the lay spirit. 
In the East the priests had generally held the 
keys of knowledge. Even writing tended to be 
a hieratic secret. Literature and science were 
branches of theology, and their study belonged to 
the priestly office. Thus, in India the Brahmins 
had always hidden from the people the sources 
whence their knowledge was derived. They 


watched, indeed, the course of discovery, and 
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turned it to account, but represented each new 
discovery as part of a primitive revelation.- Still 
more marked in Egypt was the impress left by the 
priesthood on all the arts and sciences. In Greece, 
from the earliest time, the sacerdotal influence is 
slight. Not that there were no priests, but the 
priests never became a corporation, still less a 
caste. Even women might hold the priestly 
office,—an office sometimes conferred by popular 
election. Theano in the //zad (vi. 300) is appointed 
by the Trojans to be priestess of Athene. Vows 
of celibacy were not a necessary condition for 
the office; personal beauty was sometimes made 
essential. From the first sight that we catch of 
the priests in Homer, they are attached to certain 
local worships, and do not quit the temple. They 
do not accompany the army to war. Even in 
time of peace, the heroes themselves offer the 
sacrifices which precede the family meal. The 
priest and the diviner are generally lightly 
accounted in Homer, and the minstrel or singer is 
held in higher honour. Nor did the priests pene- 
trate into private life or teach religion. They 
were not theologians, but sacristans and liturgical 
functionaries. Not they, but the poets became 


the educators of youth. 
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Together with intellectual enfranchisement 
Greece found also political freedom. In the 
East, society had fluctuated between despotism 
and anarchy; if it did not fall under one or 
other of these forces, it was only, as with the 
Jews, saved by means of a theocracy. Now, in 
Greece, though despotisms sprang up, they were 
never quite of the Eastern type—a single master 
and a people of slaves ; and, moreover, they were 
quickly followed by reactions. Being, in truth, 
the negation of all Greek ideas, they were never 
accepted save after a struggle, and the tyrant knew 
the insecure tenure of his power. From the out- 
set we see that tyrannies will find no congenial 
soil in Greece. The king, in Homeric times, is 
far from being an Asiatic monarch. The chiet 
points of difference are indicated by Aristotle,’ 
where he tells us that heroic royalty was estab- 
lished by the free consent of the governed, and 
the functions attaching to it were determinate ; 
the king was a general and a judge, and presided 
at sacrificial rites. Willing subjects and limited 
prerogatives,—here we have Western ideas. Heroic 
royalty has in it the germ of future republics ; for 
the Greek city springs from the independent union 


1 Aristot. Pol. ili. 14. 1285 b 4. 
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of, independent wills, it is a self-governing com- 
munity regulated by law and not by force. One 
of the recorded sayings of Heraclitus runs thus: 
“The people should fight for the law as for the 


ety “rampart”? 


The Spartan Demaratus thus 
describes his countrymen to the Great King: 
“ Though free, they are not wholly free. The law 
for them is a supreme master” (éreote ydp ods 
deamoTns vouos). And the Athenian Aeschylus 
puts into the mouth of the Eumenides the words, 
“ Praise neither the life of anarchy nor the life of 


”3  «“Unblest freedom from restraint ” 


despotism. 
(to use again the phrase of Aeschylus) was not 
the Greek conception of a freeman; and those 
tribes, those €#@vn, who had no centres of political 
life, no settled law and usage, even if of Greek 
blood, hardly counted as forming part of the 
Greek brotherhood. They were only a grade 
above wandering hordes. But still more foreign 
to Greek sentiment were the great military 
monarchies which from time to time overshadowed 
Greek civilisation. To such a monarchy Greece 
at length succumbed. And the whole force of 
Demosthenes’ genius is spent on marking the 


1 Diog. Laert. ix. 2, udxerOar xp Tov Shuov brep Too vouou EKws 
breép Telxeos. 2 Herod. vii. 104. 3 Aesch. Zum. 520. 
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contrast between the subjects of such a state and 
the free citizens of Greece. He is the interpreter 
of Hellenism as against barbarism. In the name 
of free institutions he appeals to the sense of 
honour and of duty, to human dignity, to moral 
responsibility, to enlightened patriotism—appeals, 
all of them unmeaning to men who were part of a 
mere machine, fitted into an iron framework, who 
knew only of obedience to a master, and for whom 
the past had no inspiring memories. . 

The East did not attempt to reconcile the 
claims of the State and the individual. The pliant 
genius of Greece first made the effort. In Greece 
first the idea of the public good, of the free devo- 
tion of the citizen to the State, of government in 
the interests of the governed, of the rights of the 
individual, took shape. The problem of the rela- 
tion between the State and the individual was, 
indeed, very imperfectly solved in Greece. The 
demands, for instance, of the State were pitched 
too high, and implied a virtue almost heroic in 
its members. Even in Athens, where individual 
liberty was most regarded, certain urgent public 
needs were supplied mainly by the precarious 
method of private generosity instead of by State 


organisation. But though the Greeks may not have 
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solved the political problem, they saw that there 
was a problem to solve, and set about it rationally ; 
and they were the first to do so. They were gifted 
with a power, peculiarly Western, of delicate 
adjustment, of combining principles apparently 
opposite, of harmonising conflicting claims; they 
possessed a sense of measure, a flexibility, a faculty 
of compromise, opposed to the fatal simplicity 
with which Eastern politics had been stricken. 
Not tyranny, not anarchy, satisfied the Greek, but 
ordered liberty. 

Passing now to another side of the Greek genius, 
their love of Art, let us go back for a few minutes 
to that early time of which Homer and Herodotus 
have left us a picture. By land and by sea there 
came to Hellas the marvels of the East. Golgos, 
Idalia, Curium, Larnaka, and Nimroud have 
yielded to us their treasures, and al] tell the same 
story—the story of the splendour of the East and 
the wonder of the West. The picture of Hero- 
dotus is still fresh: the Phoenician trader—the 
carrier of the ancient world—voyaging in his 
black ship, freighting his vessel with the wares of 
Egypt and Assyria; the landing on the Argive 
coast; the five days’ fair; the throng of eager 
Hellenes. And those very wares for which they 
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bartered are scattered now throughout the museums 
of Europe; fantastic carved shells, bronze idols, 
silver bowls graven with zones of tigers and with 
hybrid monsters—winged sphinxes, chimaeras, 
human-headed birds—things born of an unbridled 
Eastern imagination, and wrought with prolific 
industry in the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. Egyptian art, like Egyptian thought, 
was, we know, heavy with the incubus of an all- 
powerful priesthood ; it was an elaborate cult of 
the dead, haunted, half-scared with the shadows 
of the underworld. It was the art of a people 
who called their houses “hostelries” (catartcecs), 
places of temporary sojourn, while their tombs they 
called the “eternal homes.” Among their gods 
were dog-headed apes, whose animal forms, born 
of a totemism never wholly extinct, were to later 
days hybrid symbols, incarnate dogmas; their 
proportions were conventional, their individuality 
floating and confused, and their virtue lay rather 
in size than in symmetry. Assyrian art, on the 
other hand, was the outcome, and bore the impress, 
of a despotism not religious but secular. The 
king was to the Euphrates what the priest was to 
the Nile. With laborious detail the Assyrian 


7 Diodor Sicsi) 51. 
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artist inscribes upon the palace walls the story of 
the monarch’s prowess, of his fierce license, of his 
inhuman courage, of the abject multitude that 
abase themselves before him. Six thousand 
square metres are not enough for the tedious 
iteration. Even the kings are types, not indi- 
viduals ; the artist works by precept, almost by 
prescription ; he is but the lifeless mouthpiece of 
a system, a servile chronicler, now rising to bom- 
bast, now sinking to garrulity. 

All this we know in the light of a mature art-criti- 
cism ; but how is the Greek to fare when some thirty 
centuries ago he looks on this world of fantastic 
wonder with child-like eyes? We might tremble 
for the issue did we not know the sequel. It is 
as though he said to himself,—* I will borrow from 
this artist of the East his technical skill; I will 
learn of him his sleight of hand; he shall teach 
me to carve and to grave, to inlay with metal and 
to fashion with clay.” That he did so learn, 
literature and art alike tell us. The silver bowl 
which Achilles gave as a prize at the funeral of 
Patroclus was made by Sidonian artists, and 
brought by Phoenicians over the sea; Helen’s 
silver work-basket, which ran on wheels, was 


fashioned in Egyptian Thebes. But against the 
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spirit of the East the spirit of the Hellene revolted. 
To the Egyptian priest he appears to say: “I am 
a layman ; I worship in the sunshine a god who is 
both human and divine, who is to me a familiar 
presence, who dwells with men, not remote and 
inaccessible, not incarnate in the form of a beast. 
I pray to him with upright form and _ uplifted 
hands, as man to man.” And to the Assyrian: 
“T am a freeman, the slave of no despot ; I reject 
your splendour for the one, your cowering misery 
for the many. Your monarch is a tyrant, your 
boasted magnificence is barbarism.” And to both 
he said as an artist: “Your art is monotonous 
and lifeless, because it is priest and tyrant ridden, 
because the individual artist is nothing, the pre- 
cept he inculcates everything. Your history, that 
should live and breathe upon your sculptured walls, 
is a bare chronicle. Your gods are not persons 
but attributes: you tolerate the ugly for the sake 
of dogma. You are a nation of symbols, of ab- 
stractions, of fantastic speculation. In religion as 
in art, at one moment licentious, at another you 
are rigidly didactic. Because you disallow reason 
you are forced to be chimerical.” 

This profession of faith was not put into words 
but we read it in Greek history. The drift of 
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things was not perceived in a day. For a time 
Greece yielded in part to the dazzling temptation ; 
to the end her handicraftsmen, as opposed to her 
true artists, adopted a system of ornamentation 
from the East. Hundreds of vases of all periods, 
embodying some chance Oriental conception, rise 
up to witness to the fact. A Pegasus, a Chimaera,a 
Sphinx, a Siren, survive to tell the story of Oriental 
influence. But such instances are comparatively 
few and scattered. They remain, it has been well 
said, as foreign words borrowed into a language, 
but never wholly naturalised. The seventh and 
the sixth century B.C. witnessed the struggle in 
which Greece came out victorious. We see the 
victory even in the rude naturalism of the Heracles 
of Selinus; the grinning Medusa has already 
lost something of her Oriental formalism. As in 
matters intellectual Greece loosed her bands, and 
with happy and gracious flexibility entered on 
untried courses, so in art, too, there was emancipa- 
tion. No longer is it sign upon sign and symbol 
upon symbol. The early Greeks look in wonder at 
their own plastic or sculptured creations, and fancy 
them to be things of life. “In their hearts,” says 
Homer of the golden handmaids of Hephaestus, 
“they have understanding, they have also voice 
D 
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and strength, and from the immortal gods they 
have skill in handicraft.”1 No longer are the 
arms welded to the sides, the eyelids fastened 
over the eyeballs, and the whole form fixed im- 
movably toachair. The images of Daedalus, who 
was the mythical author of this change, are said 
to have been tied by chains, lest they should 
“walk off like runaway slaves.” ? 

This brief sketch indicates, I think, the sense 
in which Greek art unites in itself the qualities 
which are most distinctive of the Greek genius,— 
the love of knowledge, the love of rational beauty, 
the love of freedom. In their first contact with 
the East—with Egypt and Assyria—during the 
period known as the Graeco-Phoenician period of 
art, the Greeks had a trying ordeal to pass through. 
They came out of it, as we have seen, in a charac- 
teristic fashion. ’ 

1. Their political instinct was alien to Assyrian 
despotism. 

2. Their lay instinct rose up against Egyptian 
priestcraft. 

3. Their instinct for beauty and reason com- 
bined rejected in both arts—in Assyrian and 
Egyptian alike—-what was monstrous and lifeless. 


1 Liiad xviii. 419-20. 2 Plato, Meno 159 D. 
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, 4. Their instinct for knowledge, their curiosity, 
their cosmopolitanism, led them to adopt the 
foreign ‘echnique, and to absorb all that was 
fruitful in the foreigners’ ideas. They borrowed 
from every source, but all that they borrowed they 
made their own. The Phoenicians, it has been 
said, taught the Greeks writing, but it was the 
Greeks who wrote. In every department the 
principle holds good. They stamped their genius 
upon each imported product, which was to them 
but the raw material of their art. 

It was not till after the Persian invasion that 
Greece, which had now and again shown signs of 
backsliding, severed itself decisively from the East. 
The barbarian, as if to make place for the new 
order, had in his reckless havoc swept away the 
artistic landmarks of the old. The dwelling place 
of the earth-born Erechtheus lay in ruins. The 
ancient temple of Athene Polias was dismantled. 
Such cults as these, local, narrow, hieratic, could 
no longer satisfy the aspirations of the victorious 
people. They needed a worship that should do 
more than glorify their god, one that should give 
utterance to themselves. It became with them a 
national passion to find artistic expression for 


their sense of deliverance, to write for all time 
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upon Pentelic marble the story of the triumph of 
light over darkness, of West over East. The 
triumph had been Pan-Hellenic, their worship 
henceforth must be Pan-Olympian. In the new 
temple of Athene Polias, with her new title of 
Parthenos, this story took shape. No stone of 
the fabric but tells the tale. In the eastern pedi- 
ment is sculptured the first act of the drama, the 
first note of the people’s triumph, the birth of the 
goddess as virgin, her kinship as Olympian. At 
the dawn the horses of Helios are uprising, and 
the chariot of Selene, the moon-goddess, sinks into 
the sea; for Athene is born, the Olympian, and 
the shadows melt from before her. She is born 
not of the earth but of the very brain of Zeus, 
with all the cosmic circumstance of sea and land 
and sun and moon. In the western pediment the 
second act is rehearsed, the rivalry of Athene and 
Poseidon,—which of these two with the better gift 
shall dower the land. Poseidon brings his goodly 
horses and the sea’s dominion, but Athene’s gift 
is preferred, the sea-green olive, self-renewing, self- 
defended. In the sculptured metopes that adorn 
the Doric frieze the contrast, nay, the conflict is 
more clearly expressed. The Lapith ancestor of 


many a noble Athenian, the law-abiding Greek, 
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contends with the monstrous Centaur, the man- 
horse, the type of barbarian license in the Giganto- 
machia. The whole phalanx of the Olympians is 
set in battle array against the earth-born and rebel 
giants. The heroes of Athens prevail here over 
the lawless womenfolk of the Amazons, there over 
the beleaguered city of half Oriental Troy. The 
achievement of mythical ancestors is invested with 
new meaning, and takes fresh lustre from the late 
victory over Persia. And if pediment and metope 
tell of the remote past, the splendour of the present 
is unfolded in the frieze of the cella. The body- 
politic of Athens in its new-found triumph and 
freedom is here enrolled in sculptured procession, 
—young men, princely and proud, “slaves of no 
man, servants of none”; maidens bearing aloft 
the sacred vessels, without sign of shame upon 
their brows. Here we have no sin-laden devotees 
making expiation but godlike men worshipping 
their human gods, gods who sit in easy fellowship 
awaiting the homage of those who are almost 
peers. The spirit of the worshippers reflects the 
spirit of the goddess ; they are reasonable, fearless, 
temperate. : 

Yet in this new outburst of life, this self-con- 


scious expression of freedom, the past is not 
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lightly set aside. Though in the centre of the 
western pediment the two Olympians contend to do 
the city honour, it is the ancient heroes and gods 
of the land who adjudge the strife. Cecrops is 
still there with his serpent tail and his faithful 
daughter, and in the pediment angle recline the 
two local river-gods. Though a splendid image of 
gold and ivory was upreared to Athene Polias in 
her new aspect of Parthenos, the ancient heaven- 
descended image was not forgotten. Another 
Erechtheum was raised to be the home of venerable 
cults; within its precincts were sheltered the sacred 
_ serpent, the olive-tree, the trident mark, the ancient 
leaf-covered Hermes, the altars of half-forgotten 
priest-kings, the Butadae. Now, for a moment at 
least, Athens at this happy pause in her career 
unites a reverend conservatism with her forward 
and inquiring temper. Art, science, religion, have 
balanced their several claims. Science stays her 
encroachments, and is not wise over-much. 

Such, briefly, is our debt to Greece. And when 
we speak of Greece we think first of Athens, To 
Greece herself Athens seemed to offer a perpetual 
mavnyupis, a feast of language and of thought, to 
which all were welcome who shared in the spirit 


1 Tsocr. Panegyr. § 46. 
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of the Hellenic brotherhood. To citizens and to 
strangers by means of epic recitations and dramatic 
spectacles, she presented an idealised image of life 
itself.- She was the home of new ideas, the 
mother-city from which poetry, eloquence, and 
philosophy spread to distant lands. While the 
chief dialects of Greece survive, each not as a 
mere dialect but as the language of literature,—a 
thing unknown in the history of any other people, 
—the Attic idiom, in which the characteristic 
elements of other dialects met and were blended, 
has become to us, as it did to the ancients, the 
very type of Hellenic speech. Athens was not 
only the “capital of Greece,”* the “school of 
Greece” ;” it deserves the name applied to it in 
an epitaph on Euripides: “his country is Athens, 


Greece of Greece.” * 


The rays of the Greek genius 
here found a centre and a focus. 

To Greece, then, we owe the love of Science, 
the love of Art, the love of Freedom: not Science 
alone, Art alone, or Freedom alone, but these vitally 
correlated with one another and brought into 


organic union. And in this union we recognise the 


1 Tsocr. Aztid. § 299 dotu THs ‘EAGOos. 
2 Thucyd. ii. 41 rs “EANddos raldevow. 
3 4nth. Pal. vii. 45 marpis 5’ “E\Ad Sos “EAs AORvat. 
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distinctive features of the West. The Greek genius 
is the European genius in its first and brightest 
bloom. From a vivifying contact with the Greek 
spirit Europe derived that new and mighty impulse 
which we call Progress. Strange it is to think 
that these Greeks, like the other members of the 
Indo-European family, probably had their cradle 
in the East ; that behind Greek civilisation, Greek 
language, Greek mythology, there is that Eastern 
background to which the comparative sciences seem 
to point. But it is no more than a background. 
In spite of all resemblances, in spite of common 
customs, common words, common syntax, common 
gods, the spirit of the Greeks and of their Eastern 


kinsmen 


the spirit of their civilisation, art, lan- 
guage, and mythology—remains essentially dis- 
tinct. The Greeks, when first they meet us in 
history, fancy themselves to have been born on 
the soil; they have no memory of their Asiatic 
origin. They were blest with the faculty of forger- 
ting—one of the happiest gifts a nation can possess, 
And their own sense of difference and distinction 
was at bottom true. The Greek genius, with 
its potent originality, had transformed, if not 
effaced, the Eastern lineaments. The Greek vic- 


tories over the East at Marathon and Salamis 
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were but the earnest of a victory that had been 
long preparing for the Western world. Much yet 
remained to be done by Rome, and much by the 
Teutonic nations, for Greece left many blots and 
flaws in her political and social system. But the 
broad lines had been already traced, along which 
there was to be forward movement. 

From Greece came that first mighty impulse, 
whose far-off workings are felt by us to-day, and 
which has brought it about that progress has been 
accepted as the law and goal of human endeavour. 
Greece first took up the task of equipping man 
with all that fits him for civil life and promotes 
his secular wellbeing ; of unfolding and expanding 
every inborn faculty and energy, bodily and 
mental; of striving restlessly after the perfection 
of the whole, and finding in this effort after an 
unattainable ideal that by which man becomes 
like to the gods. The life of the Hellenes, like 
that of their Epic hero Achilles, was brief and 
brilliant. But they have been endowed with the 
gift of renewing their youth. Renan, speaking 
of the nations that are fitted to play a part in 
universal history, says “that they must die first 
that the world may live through them ;” that “a 
people must choose between the prolonged life, the 
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tranquil and obscure destiny of one who lives for 
himself, and the troubled, stormy career of one 
who lives for humanity. The nation which re- 
volves within its breast social and religious pro- 
blems is always weak politically. Thus it was 
with the Jews, who in order to make the religious 
conquest of the world must needs disappear as a 


nation.” + 


“ They lost a material city, they opened 
the reign of the spiritual Jerusalem.’ So too it 
was with Greece. As a people she ceased to be. 
When her freedom was overthrown at Chaeronea, 
the page of her history was to all appearance 
closed. Yet from that moment she was to enter 
on a larger life and on universal empire. Already, 
during the last days of her independence it had 
been possible to speak of a new Hellenism, which 
rested not on ties of blood but on spiritual kinship. 
This presentiment of Isocrates was marvellously 
realised. As Alexander passed conquering through 
Asia, he restored to the East, as garnered grain, 
that Greek civilisation whose seeds had long ago 
been received from the East. Each conqueror in 
turn, the Macedonian and the Roman, bowed 
before conquered Greece and learnt lessons at her 
feet. To the modern world too Greece has been 


1 Conférences @ Angleterre, p. 103. 
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the great civiliser, the oecumenical teacher, the 
disturber and regenerator of slumbering societies. 
She is the source of most of the quickening ideas 
which re-make nations and renovate literature and 
art. If we reckon up our secular possessions, the 
wealth and heritage of the past, the larger share 
may be traced back to Greece. One half of life 
she has made her domain,—all, or well-nigh all, 
that belongs to the present order of things and to 
the visible world. 

“We are all Greeks,” says Shelley ; “our laws, 
our literature, our religion, our art, have their roots 
in Greece.” This is somewhat overstated: neither 
our laws, nor our religion are derived from Greece. 
Our religion has come to us from the East, though 
it too has been touched and breathed upon by the 
Western spirit. Greek polytheism was doomed 
to sterility, on the side both of speculation and of 
conduct. Though the poets of Greece, like the 
Hebrew prophets, tried to ennoble the popular 
religion ; though Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, 
by a purifying and reflective process, imported into 
polytheism lofty religious conceptions and a grave 
ideal of conduct, yet polytheism could not bear 
the strain. It could not receive within it the new 


content. The philosophers were more ruthless 
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and clear-sighted than the poets. From the 
beginning, philosophy made war on polytheism ; 
it aimed not at reform, but at destruction. 

The tide of conquest was rolled back, and our 
religion has come to us from the East,—but from 
an East how different from that out of which 
Greece emerged, or from that which she vanquished 
at Salamis! In those earlier ages, the victory of 
the East over Greece would have been the triumph 
of nature over man, of necessity over moral freedom, 
of a caste system or of despotism over free organis- 
ation and intelligence, of stagnation over progress, 
of symbolism over beauty, of the arid plain over 
the mountain and the sea. The actual victory of 
East over West, which took place at the triumph 
of Christianity, had in it no such sinister meaning. 
Greece had already won freedom in all its branches 
—freedom for society, freedom for the individual, 
freedom for thought. She had written her spirit 
in books and on tables of stone, which time has 
spared for our reading, and which record the 
supremacy of mind over sense, of spirit over 
matter. She had shown how the love of beauty 
might be united with the love of truth, art with 
science, how reason might be made imaginative. 


She had given living history for dry chronicle, 
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oratory for rhetoric, sober imagination for Eastern 
phantasy. This imperishable legacy she left to 
mankind. She could now afford to give place to 
an Eastern religion. Henceforth it is in the con- 
fluence of the Hellenic stream of thought with the 
waters that flow from Hebrew sources that the 
main direction of the world’s progress is to be 
sought. The two tendencies summed up in the 
words Hebraism and Hellenism are often regarded 
as opposing and irreconcilable forces ; and, indeed, 
it is only in a few rarely gifted individuals that 
these principles have been perfectly harmonised. 
Yet harmonised they can and must be. How to 
do so is one of the problems of modern civilisa- 
tion ;—how we are to unite the dominant Hebrew 
idea of a divine law of righteousness and of a 
supreme spiritual faculty with the Hellenic con- 
ception of human energies, manifold and expansive, 
each of which claims for itself unimpeded play ; 
how life may gain unity without incurring the 
reproach of onesidedness ; how, in a word, Religion 


may be combined with Culture. 


THE GREEK TDEA TOPS! Eas ae 


THE prevailing conception of the State in our 
own day is that of a vast mechanism for con- 
trolling and regulating the action of Society. It 
is a whole made up of government departments, 
an army of officials, headed by the policeman and 
the tax-collector, all set in motion by a supreme 
Legislature. To some minds it presents itself as 
a hostile force, thwarting our natural impulses, 
and imposing checks upon individual freedom. 
Yet it cannot be dispensed with altogether, for 
without it Society would go to pieces. None the 
less it is an evil. Its action must be restricted to 
the utmost,—some would say limited to the pro- 
tection of life and property and to ensuring the 
fulfilment of legal engagements. For these pur- 
poses it must be armed with the authority of the 
nation. Individuals surrender something, but in 


return get more than they give up. Beyond this 
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point the well-intentioned but clumsy efforts of 
the State to make men good and to make them 
wise fare no better than those of the individual 
busybody who in season and out of season con- 
cerns himself with his neighbour’s welfare, and 
reforms him against his will. As for the higher 
mental faculties they are withered and paralysed 
under the shadow of State patronage. According 
to this view the State is always meddling, always 
encroaching ; it is trying to do everybody’s work 
and does it all badly. Others, still regarding 
the State as a great machinery, hold that the 
machinery is only half utilised ; that much bene- 
ficent action is arrested simply because the State 
refrains from touching the proper springs. Or, it 
is said that the works are antiquated, and that 
State action will only be effectual when the 
machinery of State is renewed. In either case 
stress is laid on the ubiquitous and penetrating 
influence of the State, on the vast forces at its 
disposal, greater than any individuals or association 
of individuals can ever wield. The State in this 
view ought to undertake ampler duties, nothing 
less than the general task of social regeneration. 
To this end it must reorganise the whole industrial 


and economic system, and marshal men in new 
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groups and combinations, assigning to each its 
special function. It will minister to the souls as 
well as to the bodies of its citizens. By salutary 
restrictions it will withdraw the facilities for vice, 
and by raising the standard of material prosperity 
it will remove many existing temptations. 

These are two extreme views between which 
there are various tenable positions. They are 
held by thinkers, they are in the minds of ordinary 
men. But that which is common to all such views 
is the conception of the State as distinct from 
Society, taking upon itself the business of Society, 
acting on its behalf, with more or less success or 
bungling as the case may be. The State is a 
thing external to the individual citizen, admin- 
istering his affairs, claiming his obedience, pre- 
scribing certain acts, forbidding others. Though 
the citizen himself, under a system of popular 
institutions, is the ultimate source of the authority 
of the State, yet in large States he hardly recog- 
nises as his own the delegated rule. He has 
appointed officials to act for him in all the details 
of government. They hold, as it were, the seals 
of State. The sovereign people abdicates office 
and only at intervals resumes the reins of power, 


and reminds itself of its rights by signing voting 
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papers. At shorter intervals it may perhaps issue - 
certain intermediate orders, direct mandates to its 
representatives, whom it is apt to relieve of the 
task of thinking for themselves. But all the hard 
work, the everyday business of administration, it 
leaves to be done by officials,—either by permanent 
officials, the silent men who do not talk but work, 
or by elective Boards, much of whose work con- 
sists in talking. The private citizen, who holds 
no official position, almost forgets except at elec- 
tion times that he has a share in governing as 
well as in being governed. The call that occa- 
sionally comes to him in this country to serve as 
a juror is an unwelcome reminder that he is him- 
self a vital part of the organisation of government. 

The severance of the ordinary citizen from the 
active business of the State, as distinct from the 
function of talking or voting, is rendered almost 
necessary by the dimensions to which the modern 
State has grown. From the City of the ancient 
world it has expanded into the Nation ; it numbers 
its millions where in old days there were thousands, 
men who are connected together by links and 
relations of ever-increasing complexity. In some 
countries the detachment I speak of is less com- 
plete than in others; for local government, when 


E 
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based on rational principles, can do something 
towards restoring the unity of the body corporate. 
But to the great majority of citizens the State is 
an inherited system or organisation, an abstraction 
that is outside themselves; or else, when it acts 
in its collective capacity and as an individual, it 
comes to be identified with the Executive, that is, 
with the Government of the day: in which case it 
is to one half of the community no longer even a 
harmless abstraction, but consists of a band of 
political opponents, whom the other party are 
accustomed in their speech, if not in their hearts, 
to regard as the enemies of the country. The 
idea of the State suffers grievously from being 
thought of at the best as a machinery of govern- 
ment, at the worst as a party organisation. With 
such associations no emotion or living sentiment 
can gather round it. The cause of Country is one 
for which men will now, as of old, do great deeds 
and sacrifice all. The interests of the State seem 
a thing apart. There is no spell about the word. 
The State, people say, is well able to take care of 
itself. 

All this forms a striking contrast with the idea 
which, for a brief and fortunate moment in the 


history of the world, prevailed in Greece. To the 
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¢ommon consciousness of Greece the State or the 
City was not an organisation but an organism, no 
lifeless machine of government, no alien force im- 
posing itself upon the citizen, but a living whole 
which took up into itself all individual wills ; not 
impeding spontaneous energies or crushing indi- 
vidual growth, but enriching and completing the 
individualities which it embraced. It was the in- 
dividual on his ideal side; his true and spiritual 
self; the glorified expression and embodiment of 
his noblest aims and faculties; the higher unity 
in which he merged his separate or selfish self; 
the enduring substance which outlived his transient 
existence. From it were derived and back into 
it flowed all the currents of individual life. “The 


”» 


Man versus the State” was a phrase unknown; 
The Man was complete in the State; apart from 
it he was not only incomplete, he had no rational 
existence. Only through the social organism 
could each part, by adaptation to the others, 
develop its inherent powers. To the Greeks 
Society and the State were one and indivisible. 
Different constitutions in various degrees approxi- 
mated to this idea; only under some form of 
republic, however, could the full conception be 


realised, for there only could each citizen be said 
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to be at once “ruler and ruled” (dpyew kal 
dpxecOar) ; a member of Society, and at the same 
time a member of the Government. At Athens a 
citizen voted and spoke in the assembly and sat 
on a jury on one and the same principle as that 
on which he served in the army. It was no mere 
right or privilege, but a duty which the State 
claimed from him in virtue of his citizenship. In 
one case as in the other he might shirk the duty, 
but if he did so he failed to fulfil his proper 
function. Nor was it at Athens only that this idea 
prevailed. In a fragment of Democritus, the 
philosopher of Abdera, we find it said, that the 
neglect of public business wins a man a bad name, 
though he may not be guilty of thieving or dis- 
honesty.’ But the fact and the idea soon ceased 
to correspond. In the fourth century B.c. the 
sense of estrangement between Society and the 
State had made itself felt, and the individual, 
absorbed in separate interests, withdrew from the 
service of the commonwealth. The Greek State 
in its distinctive form and true idea was then ap- 
proaching its end. It was one of the fatal signs and 
warnings of decay. The unity of Greek life could 
not survive the growth of a conscious individualism. 


1 Democr. Frag. 213. 
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- We sometimes forget how memorable, how 
original a creation the Greek State was,—hardly 
less striking in its originality than the creations of 
Greece in art, philosophy, and literature, or than 
her discoveries in the region of pure science. We 
think less of it than it deserves because it had not, 
and in the nature of things could not have, the 
same stamp of permanence, of universality, of 
final achievement, that belongs to those other pro- 
ducts of the Greek genius. But let us look for a 
moment at the place it holds in universal history. 

In the pre-Grecian world the State and the 
Individual had stood apart. There had been 
despotism and there had been anarchy. Society 
had oscillated between these two poles, the rule 
of the one man in a world of slaves, and the 
license of a multitude who could not be called free 
because they obeyed only their own caprice. 
The two principles had confronted one another 
as irreconcilable opposites. Like any other ab- 
stract principle when left to work itself out alone, 
each of these ideas led to fanaticism. It seemed 
as if Society must ever consume itself in inward 
strife or drag out a torpid existence. Greece 
offered the first solution of the antithesis of Free- 


dom and Necessity in the domain of politics, a 
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solution far from final, yet an immeasurable 
advance upon all that had been done before: for 
it introduced into politics a principle of mediation, 
of rational compromise, which has ever since been 
among the most potent instruments of progress. 
For the Greek state had in it that which made 
it akin at once to a natural unity and to a volun- 
tary union. It rested on definite and enduring 
relations which were above the caprice of the in- 
dividual; the citizen entered at birth into the 
common heritage of race, language, and religion ; 
he found about him a framework of customs and 
institutions which he had not made and as little 
could unmake. On the other hand, he felt no 
revolt against these fixed conditions of his civic 
existence. Within the sphere of City life he 
moved as in his native element. He was aware 
indeed of newly awakened faculties and of his own 
independent existence in the community, but un- 
conscious as yet of antagonism as well as differ- 
ence. Each citizen was vitally one with all the 
rest ;—one with the social organism and with his 
whole environment. With the awakening of this 
conscious life, Reason as a self-determining and 
organising force had entered into secular society. 


Reason too had its conflicts; it worked in the 
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«stormy atmosphere of -political debate; in the 
blind struggles of parties and factions which almost 
rent the State in twain. Yet once heard it could 
not be silenced. In free and fierce discussion it 
matured its powers; tyranny and anarchy gave 
way before it; and it was the triumph of Greece 
not only that it produced immortal writers and 
immortal artists, but that it gave to human society 
a new starting-point and a newdirection. Instead 
of obedience to a despotic will, or the unending 
conflict of individual passions, it established Reason 
as the arbiter and guide of civic life, Reason or 
Noyos in its. twofold supremacy, as Rational 
Thought and Rational Speech. 

This Reason, as the principle which inspired 
the social organism, was embodied in Law. Law 
to the Greeks is Reason made articulate, the 
public conscience of the community finding for 
itself expression. In its severe impartiality it is 
free from human prejudice and passion ; it is vovs 
dvev opé€ews,' “Reason without desire.” It has 
on the one hand an dvayxaotin Stvapus,” a com- 
pelling power more constraining than a parent's 
authority. Yet the constraint is a voluntary one, 


1 Arist. Pol. ili. 16. 1287 a 32. 
2 Arist. Ath. Wic. x. 10. 1180 a 21. 
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it is the moral compulsion or ayvdyxn which only 
freemen can impose upon themselves. Hence in 
Greek literature Law has another side than that 
of an impersonal authority that claims allegiance. 
It speaks in two voices, in a voice of stern com- 
pulsion and in accents of reasonable persuasion. 
To each citizen it addresses itself as his own alter 
ego, his best, his higher self. In Plato’s Crz¢to the 
Laws are made to present themselves in person to 
Socrates in prison not only as the guardians of his 
liberty but as his lifelong friends, his well-wishers, 
his equals, with whom he had of his own freewill 
entered into binding compact. Elsewhere’ Plato 
puts aside the thought of the Laws as “tyrants 
and masters who command and threaten, and 
after writing their decrees on walls go their ways.” 
Rather do they reason with men and seek to win 
their intelligent consent, and only in the last resort 
do they threaten pains and penalties. In the 
same context the exhortation of the laws is 
compared to that of the poets and of those writers 
“who in metre or out of metre have recorded their 
notes for the guidance of life,” ? 

In entire accordance too with the sentiment 
of Greece Plato* recognises a region between 


1 Plat. Laws ix. 859 A. 2 Toid. ix. 858 D. ® Wid. Nile 822-3, 
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admonition and positive law over which the law- 
giver has control. Part of the office of the law- 
giver’ was to be a moral teacher, a preacher of 
righteousness ; to prescribe the acts that ought to 
be done and also to reveal and to inspire in 
men the true motives of action; to create a dis- 
position no less than to enforce outward con- 
formity; to work into the complex web of 
national life all the influences that may ennoble 
and enrich it. To the great lawgivers of the past 
the Greeks looked back as other nations do to the 
founders or reformers of their religion. They 
were the inspired men who had been the salvation 
of their States. Law as promulgated by them 
was not a code of prohibitions nor was it limited 
to the corrective justice of the law courts. Its 
range was wider than that of morality itself. 
Institutions, in the eyes of the Greeks, were the 
creations of Law. Traditions and customs rested 
on its sanction. Ideals of conduct, types of 
national character, were moulded by its influence. 
The inspirations of heroism were traced to it as 
their source. Law blended with religion, morality, 
and public opinion, and by its subtle operation 


1 Here and in much of what follows I am under deep obligations 


to W. L. Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. 
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subdued society to its will. It was invested with 
spiritual efficacy and power. The Law of the 
Greeks was at once the Law and the Prophets of 
the Hebrews. | 

It is easy here to see how much that was 
really due to national history and character, to 
religion, to the force of circumstances, to the 
silent impact and pressure of society on the indi- 
vidual, was put down to the direct action of Law 
or of the lawgiver. And it is equally clear that 
the conception of Law here indicated was not one 
on which a great fabric of jurisprudence could be 
reared. For that we must look elsewhere. But 
it is a point of view which presents features of 
unique interest. We have Law not as in Judaism, 
a system of rigid rules, a bondage to external 
ordinances, “touch not, taste not, handle not”; 
not as in Rome a code of abstract rights, resting 
on a doctrine of legal personality ; but Law as the 
organ and collective voice of freemen and fellow- 
citizens, more sacred, more binding upon the 
conscience than any external commands; Law 
as a divine element immanent in human nature, 
Reason made animate and pleading with men in 
accents of emotion. Well might the orators 


declare that democracy in its true idea was the 
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reign of Law. And, indeed, Aristotle notes} 
that the worst fault of an extreme or untempered 
democracy is its lawlessness, that is, the reign of 
arbitrary will, the negation of Hellenic freedom. 
When each man does what is good in his own 
eyes reason is dethroned and passing impulse takes 
its place. “But this is all wrong; men should 
not think it slavery to live according to the rule 
of the constitution, for it is their salvation.” The 
service of the laws, says Plato, is also the service 
of the gods,—a service in which to obey is nobler 
than to rule.? 

The first great advance, then, made by the 
Greeks in determining the relations of the State 
and the individual consisted in the voluntary sub- 
ordination of the individual will to the will of 
the community. In this act of self-surrender the 
citizen realised his true self, he became conscious of 
spiritual freedom. When Demosthenes?’ passion- 
ately calls upon the Athenians to “ belong to them- 
selves,” “to become their own masters,” “to assert 
their freedom,” he says not a different thing from 


Aristotle, but the same thing as when Aristotle 


1 Arist. Pol, viii. (v.) 9. 13102 25 syy. 7” Plat. Laws vi. 762 E. 
3 Dem. Phil, i. 7, édv tudy adra&y éOedjonte yevecGat. So 


Olynth. ii. 30. 
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declares! that “no citizen belongs to himself but 
that all belong to the State.” What Demosthenes 
desires is an emancipation from selfish aims, from 
flattering counsellors, an assertion of the true and 
corporate self, as exhibited in an entire devotion 
to the public good. Absolute self-sacrifice for the 
interests of the State, personal service for the 
country, this he meant by freedom. He would 
restore the old ideal of Athenian character which 
we read of in Thucydides:* “Their bodies they 
devote to their country, as though they belonged 
to other men; their true self is their mind which 
is most truly their own when employed in her 
service.” 

The Polztzcs of Aristotle, more than any other 
single book, gives an orderly and comprehensive 
notion of what the Greeks meant by the State. 
There, as in the EHzfzcs, Aristotle embodies for us 
the common sense of Greece, raised, however, as it 
were, to a higher power, clarified and systematised 
in passing through a master-mind. The picture 
of the State as it ought to be is, indeed, far enough 


removed in its details from the State as it was. 


1 Arist. Pol. v. (vill.) 1. 1337 a 27, ode xph voulfew adrov atrod 
TwWa, eivar THY TONTOY, d\AG TavTas THs Toews. 


* Thucyd. i. 70, 6, Jowett’s Translation. 
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eYet Aristotle is faithful to the principles that 
inspired Greek life. His ideal is not an arbitrary 
creation, a work of fancy. It stands in much 
closer relation to the reality than the Republic of 
Plato; for though he, like Plato, sees the need of 
reconstruction of society, he does not break so 
sharply with the past. He had profoundly studied 
all existing political constitutions ; he had surveyed 
Hellenic civilisation in all its phases. In the 
Politics he gathers up the experience of the past ; 
he takes account of all current conceptions and 
actual institutions ; he recombines in a larger view 
popular opinions and lifts them into a higher plane 
of thought. 

The State, then, as he describes it, is not an 
association for the protection of rights and nothing 
more. Such a view had been put forward by the 
Sophist Lycophron,! and was afterwards held by 
the Epicureans. It gained acceptance in the 
decline of Greek life, and was itself a symptom 
of the decline. It belonged to an age when the 
individual, severed from the State, claimed for 
himself prior rights, and looked to the State only as 
a means of securing for himself peace of mind and 


1 Polit. iii. 9. 1280 b 10, 6 vduos owvOjKn Kal, Kabdrep edn 
Avkddpwv 6 cogrotis, eyyunris dddjdows THY duKalwv. 
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personal independence. Nor, again, does the State 
exist for the increase of wealth, for the develop- 
ment of trade, or for the extension of empire. 
The State, according to Aristotle, is a union or 
brotherhood of equal men, who are able and _ pur- 
posed to rule and to be ruled; not brought 
together by force or fear, but animated by a single 
aim,—to live the noblest life of which men are 
capable, in the unimpeded exercise of the highest 
qualities, moral and intellectual. The State exists 
not for the sake of “life,” but of “a good life” 
(not tod hv but tov ed Hv &vexa), which is the 
end of man. Certain external means of life are 
necessary and presupposed, for without them the 
play of the faculties would be impeded. But the 
conditions of life must not be confounded with the 
end of life. Some persons by reason of age or 
sex or race or disqualifying occupations were, 
according to Aristotle, cut off from any true 
participation in the life of the State. They could 
not become organic parts of the community, but 
were. fitted only for lower and ministerial functions. 
Those only were capable of membership who could 
live for noble ends ; whose souls and bodies were 
not by nature incomplete, and inadequate to the 


great demands that were to be made on them, 
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or marred by sordid or engrossing occupations. 
Aristotle, in excluding from citizenship certain 
classes other than slaves on the ground that their 
employments were degrading, departs from the 
accepted usages of Greece. He is, however, merely 
exaggerating a feeling of contempt that was enter- 
tained for manual and industrial labour almost 
everywhere except, perhaps, at Athens. 

In the broad lines of his teaching Aristotle, as 
we have said, falls in with the educated opinion 
and the traditions of Greece ; but these he deepens 
and enlarges. The State, for him, has a spiritual 
function. It does not exist for the satisfaction of 
bodily and material wants. Such wants it must 
supply, but its true aim lies beyond. It must 
look to the higher and spiritual needs of society. 
It must build up character and intellect. It must 
content itself with no one-sided type. It must 
unfold all the powers of the individual. It must 
train up its citizens to the full stature of the 
perfect man. It must promote not virtue alone 
but virtuous action, virtue flowing over into a life 
of moral and mental activity. ous avdpa didaoxer 
was a saying of Simonides. The City was the 
teacher, the guide of life, the sovereign educator. 
The truth of this had been felt and acted on in 
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Greece. Each City stood out as a person, a 
moral agent. It had its own character (760s) and 
individual stamp. That character it impressed 
upon its members. Manifold were the agencies 
and influences by which it worked. It spoke to the 
citizens through its laws and constitution,’ which 
were the truest image of itself. It spoke, as at 
Athens, through its art and architecture, in which 
the service of the State and of religion was united. 
It spoke through the poets, who at the great 
public festivals were more than private individuals. 
They bore, in some sort, the commission of the 
State ; and, when in the hearing of their fellow- 
citizens they set forth their deepest thoughts upon 
the problems of life, they did their part towards 
harmonising ancient pieties and sacred legend with 
the moral sense of a more reflective age. 

All this the State had done. But it might do 
yet more. So at least thought both Plato and 
Aristotle. It might directly take on itself the 
spiritual leadership of society. Formerly men 
had looked to Delphi to carry out this work. 


It was no mere curiosity about the future that 


1 Cp. Plato Zp. v. 321, ore yap dh Tis dwwh T&v modTELdy 
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impelled the Greeks to inquire of Apollo. The 
questions which they addressed to the god con- 
cerned not only the changing fortunes of indi- 
viduals or nations but the ordinances of divine 
law and the conduct of life. The purpose of the 
Delphic religion was to bear testimony to the 
eternal moral principles of which the gods were 
guardians, and to bring men into harmony with 
the divine will. As the god of purity, Apollo 
demanded not only outward ceremonial but purity 
of heart. As Movcayérns, he was the god of art, 
of science, and of poetry, and aspired to organise 
the civic and national life. From the sanctuary 
at Delphi rules went forth for the discipline of 
states, for the shaping of law and custom, for the 
planting of colonies on every shore to which Greek 
seamen had penetrated. The influence of Delphi 
was in no small measure akin to that of Hebrew 
prophecy. The many-sided culture, artistic and 
intellectual, which proceeded from Delphi, had 
indeed no counterpart among the Jews; yet the 
Hebrew prophet, one part of whose office was to 
rehearse the history of Israel, to comment on the 
disasters and deliverances of the nation and to 
interpret past experience, exercised a function not 
dissimilar to that of Delphi. In each institution, 
F 
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too, there was an assertion of the spirit over the 
letter ; in each the written law received a new and 
similar interpretation. “Clean hands and a pure 
heart” were required of all who would approach 
the holy hill either of Zion or of Parnassus. The 
conception of religion was transformed when it 
was detached from ritual practices and tnade to 
consist in the disposition of the mind and soul. 
When in Greek writers of the fourth century B.C. 
we come across such expressions as this,—that 
justice and goodness are the best of sacrifices, and 
prevail with the gods more than a hecatomb of 
victims,| we hear the echo of the teaching of 
Delphi. The idea is the same as was proclaimed 
in the words of the prophet: “To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices? . . . Bring me 
no more vain oblations. . . . Wash you, make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes ; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” 
Delphi proved false to the trust that had been 
committed to her. The desire of wealth and 
power was her ruin. Enriched by offerings of 
pilgrims, by fines and confiscations, by the levy 
of tithes, she was drawn into the arena of political 
conflict. Nor could she hold herself aloof from 


1 Isoc, Wecocles § 20. Cp. Plat. Laws iv. 716 D. 
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party intrigues in the various states which looked 
to her for guidance. It was not, however, till the 
Persian wars that she finally forfeited her place, 
and renounced her right to represent Greek nation- 
ality and the ideal sentiment of the people. In 
aspiring to secular and material power she lost 
her spiritual dominion. Her influence did not at 
once die out. It perpetuates itself in other forms 
throughout Greek history and literature. We 
meet it not only in the lyrics of Pindar, but in 
the lives and works of the men who are most 
Hellenic among the Hellenes ;—in the poetry of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, in the art of Phidias, in 
the philosophy of Plato, in the lives of Socrates 
Epaminondas, Demosthenes, Callicratidas. But 
the integrity of Delphi itself was lost; and in 
the fourth century B.c. the Greek world lacked a 
religious centre, and craved for some authoritative 
voice in conduct and belief. 

Society stood in deep need of moral guidance 
and regeneration. The foundations of right and 
wrong, of public and private morality, had been 
questioned. The states of Greece were cut in 
two by faction. The members of a political 
party were a sworn brotherhood—(Aristotle pre- 


serves for us, one of the forms of the oligarchical 
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oath ')—pledged not only to be loyal to one 
another, but to do to their opponents all the harm 
of which they were capable. Where, then, was a 
power which could restore unity and could rest 
morality once more on a sure basis? All Greek 
tradition pointed to the State. It alone seemed 
capable of the task. Alone it could speak with 
authority and had coercive force behind it. On 
the State, accordingly, Plato and Aristotle devolve 
many of the functions which were afterwards 
peculiar to the Christian Church. To the ancient 
world it never occurred that the State was “ pro- 
fane,” nor would the distinction between Church 
and State have been intelligible to the Greeks. 
Religious worship and ritual were inwrought into 
the texture of their political and social life. The 
Greek city was invested with a sacred character 
from the outset ; it was the chosen home of pro- 
tecting gods, the embodiment of the moral law, 
the visible expression of those ideal interests which 
were symbolised by the popular religion. Hence it 
was no startling innovation to regard each City as a 
spiritual centre for its own citizens, an authoritative 
exponent in matters of conscience and of conduct. 

But the State, as conceived by the philosophers, 
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- while in one aspect it resembled a Church, was 
also something more than a Church. On its 
secular side statesmanship had to concern itself 
with the outward means of livelihood, to regulate 
the production and distribution of wealth; to lay 
down minute rules for the guidance of the indi- 
vidual from the cradle to the grave; to exercise 
supreme control over all the practical arts, assign- 
ing to each its due rank and place It had to 
prescribe what sciences should be admitted and 
studied by different classes within the community. 
Above all the complete culture and education of 
the citizen must be undertaken by the State; for 
this, the highest of all civic interests, was under 
existing social arrangements most defective. It must 
no longer be left in private hands, as at Athens. The 
training of the citizen thus becomes the chief con- 
cern of the political philosopher.’ Severe indeed 
was the preparation and long and arduous the self- 
discipline enjoined upon those who were to be rulers 
in the State; and if few could hope to attain to such 
perfection those few were the men whom Nature 
had marked out as fitted to bear rule. With both 
Plato and Aristotle the construction of an ideal state 
merges in a scheme of national education. 


1 Arist. Ath. Wie. i. 1. 1094 a 27 599. 
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We may note in passing certain obvious defects 
in the general view of the State which we have 
been considering. The State is made to wield an 
unlimited sway for which it is unfitted. Its con- 
trol over the individual, extending to the details 
of domestic life, and to thought as well as action, 
could not but defeat the purpose of culture and a 
free self-development which it was intended to 
promote. The vexatious rules and restrictions of 
the ideal commonwealths outnumber those of the 
actual Greek States. These were already numerous 
enough. The individual freedom which was en- 
joyed at Athens and which is extolled by Pericles 
was plainly an exception to the common usage of 
Greece, and is so regarded in the Funeral Speech. 
The word “freedom,” it should be remembered, 
bore an ambiguous meaning. It denoted on the 
one hand political independence,—the exercise of 
sovereign power by the State and of political rights 
by the citizens. In this sense every Greek citizen 
could claim it as his birthright. Even the Spartans 
could tell the Persian Hydarnes that he had not, 
like them, tasted of freedom, and did not know 
whether it was sweet or not. But the word also 


denoted personal and social liberty,—freedom from 


1 Herod. vii. 135. 
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_. the excessive restraints of law, the absence of a 
tyrannous public opinion and of intolerance between 
man and man. Pericles claims for Athens “ free- 


d 


dom” in this double sense. But freedom so far 
as it implies the absence of legal interference in 
the private concerns of life was but little known 
except at Athens. Even where the individual 
was not conscious of being subject to irksome 
regulations and did not chafe under them, yet, as 
we can now see, the State strained its prerogative 
and exceeded the limits within which its control 
could be beneficial. The State as sketched by 
Plato in the Republec and in the Laws and by 
Aristotle in the Politics is modelled largely on the 
constitutions of Sparta and Crete, and exhibits 
their defects in an extreme form. 

Again in these imaginary commonwealths, as 
in the real states of Greece, a whole class, or even 
classes, of the community are excluded from civic 
rights. While the idea had been deeply impressed 
upon the mind of Greece that government is for 
the good of the governed, and, that the State 
exists for the welfare of all the citizens and not of 
some, yet the citizens themselves constituted an 
exclusive and privileged order. In the actual 


states the slave class existed in order that the 
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citizen body might be free to do its proper duties. 
The slaves formed no vital part of the city ; they 
were not sharers in its well-being; they were 
merely instruments or “living tools” which nature 
had provided. Possessing only a rudimentary 
reason—so argued the philosophers—and being 
therefore incapable of attaining to more than a 
fraction of virtue and happiness, they differed from 
the freemen as the body differs from the soul or 
the brute from the man. It was therefore detter 
for them to be servile than to be free. Aristotle, 
as we have seen, places not only slaves but artisans, 
labourers, shopkeepers, among the excluded classes; 
for manual and mercantile labour tended, he 
thought, to make the minds of men unfree and 
their bodies degraded. He altogether overesti- 
mates the effect of social condition and occupation 
upon character. He does not remember his own 
admission that what makes a pursuit noble or 
ignoble is not the thing done, but the spirit and 
motive of the action. “I have known,” says 
Burke, “merchants with the sentiments and abilities 
of great statesmen, and I have seen persons in the 
rank of statesmen with the conceptions and char- 
acters of pedlars.” The “noble life,” however, 


which it is the aim of the State to realise is 
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restricted by Aristotle to politics and philosophy, 
and, it would seem, to certain forms of art. The 
purpose of the State being, as he held, to develop 
the highest and most complete life possible for 
man, he fixes his attention on this to the neglect 
of another end, on which most modern reformers 
lay more stress,—that of developing in the mass 
of the people the highest type of life of which 
they are capable. We observe how Aristotle is 
here the child of his age. The aristocratic senti- 
ment, which never has been stronger than in the 
ancient democracies, colours all his thinking. 

A certain tone of contempt for what is worthy 
but commonplace, a certain exclusiveness of mind, 
pervades Greek literature up to a late date. Un- 
interesting and obscure goodness were lightly 
esteemed by the Greeks. They looked to the 
dignity, the inherent distinction and excellence of 
a man’s personality. The qualities they admired 
were hardly to be attained without the advantages 
of birth and leisure. Their virtues were those of 
the free man, who is master of himself, lord of 
circumstances, above sordid anxieties, who respects 
himself and is respected by others. Amiel in his 
Journal dune Vie Intime attempting to elucidate 
the English word “gentleman,” “the Shibboleth 
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of England,” says: “ Between gentlemen, courtesy, 
equality, social proprieties; below that level, 
haughtiness, disdain, coldness, indifference. . . 

The politeness of a gentleman is not human and 
general, but quite individual and personal.” It 
would be an injustice to the Greek to attribute to 
him all the features of this so-called “ gentleman,” 
yet we may see a family likeness between the two 
types. The Greek ideal of the nadXos kayaOos had 
in it a touch of aristocratic sentiment ; it was well 
fitted for the favoured few, for the gifted, for the 
noble, for the strong; but it left out of account 
the disinherited, the fallen, the feeble of the earth. 
Here the Greeks present to us the opposite side 
of the picture to that which is presented by the 
Jews. The Hebrew prophets, filled with the hope 
of seeing a reign of universal justice established in 
the world, are impatient of social inequalities ; 
they ‘speak: of ‘the “poor,” “the oppressed, amas 
almost identical in sense with the pious and the 
good. The Greek philosophers would intensify 
existing inequalities. They are indeed far removed 
from the stage of thought represented by Theognis, 
with whom “the good” meant the nobles; but 
their ideal conception is still that of an aristocracy, 


—an aristocracy, however, of intellect not of birth. 
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+ We must not, of course, forget the glimpses 
and intuitions of humanity which are revealed in 
Greek authors with increasing clearness. In 
Homer already there is a reverence for the stranger 
and the suppliant, a tenderness towards the weak, a 
chivalrous honour which exacts less than its rights, 
—this and much more that is contained in the 
untranslateable word aidds, in which the moral 
sentiment of the heroic age finds its most delicate 
utterance. Later there is the altar to Pity (’Eneos) 
at Athens; the Attic. guravOpwria or human 
kindliness,—compassion for the oppressed, gener- 
osity towards the vanquished, forgiveness of 
injuries,—which is the pride of the poets and 
orators. There is, again, in Aristotle a new and 
almost modern feeling about the poor, and special 
provisions are made for their welfare.’ But these 
sentiments were very partial in their scope; they 
did not exist towards men as such, but towards 
special classes and individuals. Even when the 
sympathy appears to be more broadly human, it 
is not yet a reasoned principle of action, but rather 
one of the instinctive virtues of a high-born race, 
which would not shame its lineage by anything 


1 Arist. Pol. vii. (vi.) 5. 1320 a 31 sgg. ; vi. (iv.) 13. 1297 b 6-12; 
vili. (v.) 8. 1309 a 20-3. 
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mean ; and like all instincts is liable to be over- 
borne at short notice by some mastering and 
competing passion. On the other hand, the Jews 
of the Old Testament, starting though they did 
from narrow tribal prejudices, acquired a more 
universal sympathy. They had learned by suffer- 
ing. They had been outcasts and oppressed. By 
sharp discipline they had come to know the ‘mean- 
ing of patience, of self-abnegation, of faith in the 
unseen ; and hence by right of deeper insight into 
the moral needs of man it has been their preroga- 
tive to be for all succeeding ages the consolers 
and interpreters of suffering humanity. They 
approached more nearly than the Greeks to the 
Christianity which places perfection not in dignity, 
nor in personal distinction, but in love. 

The insufficient care for individual freedom in 
Aristotle, and the moral effacement of certain 
classes of the community, may be traced back to 
an imperfect conception of human _ personality. 
While Aristotle attributed to the State a more 
complete personality than it really possessed, he 
did not grasp the depth and meaning of the per- 
sonality of the individual. Like the other Greeks 
of his time he did not appreciate the independent 


worth and dignity of all human beings. Of man 
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in the exercise of his sovereign faculty of pure 
reason, man akin to the divine and entering well- 
nigh on immortality through a life of speculative 
activity, he speaks with a glow and with an elo- 
quence that are rare in his pages.’ But to the 
life of morality without philosophy he assigns but 
a second place ; differing indeed there from Plato, 
who, holding that by moral virtue a man becomes 
like to God, exhibits a deeper insight than Aris- 
totle into the notion of personality. Those who 
believe that the distinctive being of a man, his 
inmost self, resides in his moral personality, and 
that this is a common bond which unites all human 
beings as such, and gives to each an equal and 
independent worth, must feel how inadequate was 
the conception of the Greeks. To them the idea 
of man was realised in and through the State ; 
the idea, that is, not of man as man, but of man 
as a citizen, in his visible relations to the world, 
relations which varied in each case and created 
differences that almost effaced the unity of person- 
ality. Only here and there does Aristotle rise to 
the conception of man as such; but the phrase 
stands apart from his general thought ; in its con- 


IWAvist. 2th. Vien xX. 7. 1177 b 10 sag. 
2 Tbid, viii. 11. 1161 b 8. 
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text it is meaningless and illogical, nor is it pushed 
to its conclusions. Man tends to disappear in the 
distinctions between husbands, wives, children, 
slaves and masters. Stoicism led the way to the - 
deeper view of human brotherhood which Chris- 
tianity revealed. Not until man was rescued out 
of the kingdom of nature and taken up into the 
commonwealth of God and into personal relations 
with the Divine Being, could he be more than 
the member of a social organism, or an instrument 
for achieving the ends of the State. Then only 
did a universal morality become possible and the 
idea of personality receive its full content. 
Against these shortcomings we must set some 
lessons of permanent value which the Greeks have 
taught us, and which have not lost their meaning 
for this age. We may still learn from Greek 
thinkers that the moral and intellectual wellbeing 
of the citizens ranks first among the ends of the 
State, and the wealth of nations second; that 
fame, empire, trade, material comforts all must be 
subordinated to this paramount end. A people 
as well as an individual ought to be possessed by 
the disinterested love of what is noble, to xaXop ; 
they ought to remember that there is an intrinsic 


excellence in one type of life as compared with 
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another, and that the relative value of goods can- 
not be measured by their immediate social utility,— 
a standard which is dependent on the guesswork of 
short-sighted politicians. Further, that while we 
should aim at nothing less comprehensive than the 
welfare of the whole people, we should not lower 
the level of our aim by looking only to the 
capacities of average humanity. The basis of 
civilisation must be laid broad ; the mass of the 
people must receive the best culture of which they 
are capable. But there is a higher elevation of 
moral and intellectual achievement, of learning 
and science and spiritual culture, which is the 
crown of national existence, to which all nations 
that have been eminent in history have aspired, and 
which each in its degree has attained. This lofty 
and ideal perfection is not to be lost sight of even 
by the legislator, who in this age is being driven 
to concentrate all his efforts on raising the level 
of the lowest, on bettering their material condi- 
tion, on mitigating the worst forms of misery and 
distress, and on removing the outward incentives 
to crime. It is one of the weakest points in most 
socialistic schemes that they narrow the horizon ; 
they take a low standard of human wellbeing ; 


and while they would make bad men better, and 
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the squalid comfortable, and would bring hours of 
leisure into over-worked and joyless lives, and 
would impart to every member of the community 
the rudiments of learning, yet they provide no 
satisfaction for the instinct of perfection; they 
rest content with the inferior standard, and do not 
care to develop the rich and many-sided manhood, 
which the Greeks prized, not excessively, but only 
too exclusively. To the Greeks as to Burke the 
State is “a partnership in all science, in all art, 
in every virtue, in all perfection.” It is just this 
partnership in all perfection that practical poli- 
ticilans put out of sight. Not that science, art, 
literature, or philosophy can be created by the 
direct action of the Legislature. But it makes no 
little difference how the State, in its collective and 
corporate character, behaves towards each of these ; . 
in what honour or dishonour it holds them. The 
State may starve them with cold neglect, or it 
may admit its obligations towards them grudgingly 
and of necessity ; or again it may act on the con- 
viction that the higher culture, the quickened 
intellectual life of the community, is the concern 
of the whole nation. 

By the Greeks, again, we are reminded that 
the State is an organic unity ; that it is not the 
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Government of the day and that it did not come 
into being with an electoral contest: that its 
action is the action of the community, and the 
laws which it makes are the expression of the 
people’s will and claim the obedience of all. And 
as the State is not the same thing as a party or 
combination of parties, still less is it an aggregate 
of divers and conflicting interests. In our own 
country in addition to the two great parties 
within the State, which are divided by momentous 
questions of public policy, there are at present 
various sections, cliques and coteries, jostling 
and struggling together for representation in the 
supreme Parliament. They are technically known 
as “interests”—the landed interest, the manu- 
facturing interest, the shipping interest, the labour 
interest, the teetotal interest—these and many 
more besides; sectional interests One and all of 
them, which do not even rise to the dignity 
of party, because they are identified with no 
national policy or aims. Each is concerned with 
itself. The State is set aside. If Parliament 
should ever come to consist in the main of 
delegates representing these several interests, the 
wholeness, the soundness, the corporate unity of 
the State would be gravely imperilled. 
G 
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And lastly the example and teaching of Greece 
recall to us that the State is not an abstraction, 
not a mechanism of government; it is the indi- 
viduals who compose it; the State is the People. 
In ancient Athens it consisted of friends and 
neighbours, citizens who all sat together in the 
same assembly ; with us it consists of vast groups 
of unknown fellow-countrymen, who yet have a 
common past and common hopes for the future. 
The City-state has grown into a nation, but it is 
as true now as in the days of Pericles that the 
greatness of a State lies not in the multitude of 
its inhabitants, not in its machinery, not in docks 
and arsenals, not even in its institutions ; but in 
the great qualities of its individual citizens, in 
their capacity for high and unselfish effort, and 
their devotion to the public good. 


SOFrFHOCLES* 


THE appearance of the first volume of a complete 
edition of Sophocles, by Professor Jebb, is an 
event of interest, not only to classical students, 
but to all who care for literature. No living 
English scholar unites in himself so many of the 
qualities which, for our generation, form the ideal 
of classical scholarship. He has the passion for the 
beauty, the feeling for style and literary expres- 
sion, the artistic enthusiasm of the Italian Renais- 
sance. But he is moreover a laborious worker 
over a wide field; he has grasped the history of 
the ideas and usages of the ancient world, and 
presents his learning in forms of graceful and 
finished composition. While the distinctive move- 


1 This article was published in the Fortnightly’ Review of June 1, 
1884, as a notice of the first volume (Oedzpus Tyrannus) of Professor 
Jebb’s edition of Sophocles—a work which has now taken its rank 
among the great Editions of the Classics. Detailed criticism of 
detached passages is omitted in this reprint, and the latter portion 


of the paper has been enlarged. 
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ment of our own day in the province of classical 
criticism has been towards the union of the literary 
with the scientific spirit, the latter has tended to 
preponderate. The study of language and archae- 
ology on the technical side seems at times to kill 
the literary sense. Professor Jebb has been largely 
affected by the scientific movement of the age; 
the growing influence upon him of the new critical 
and comparative methods may be traced in his 
successive writings. But the scientific influence 
has strengthened, not impaired, his literary per- 
ception by broadening the basis on which an 
appreciative judgment can be formed, and by 
adding clearness, completeness, and precision to 
his mode of statement and exposition. 

After excursions into various domains of classi- 
cal literature and archaeology, he has returned to 
Sophocles, the object of his earliest affections, 
with his brilliant powers enriched and invigorated 
by these wider studies. He is more erudite, more 
scientific, than before, but not less artistic. 

This volume of Sophocles ought to appeal to 
the educated public through the fine literary 
criticism contained in the Introduction, and even 
more, perhaps, through the prose translation which 


accompanies the text. The translation, as Pro- 
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fessor Jebb explains in his Preface, is intended 
primarily to be judged “from the stand-point of 
the commentator as an indispensable instrument 


of lucid interpretation.” But he adds :— 


“The second object which has been proposed to this 
edition regards educated readers generally, not classical 
students alone. It is my hope—whether a vain one or not 
I hardly know—that the English version facing the Greek 
text may induce some persons to read a play of Sophocles 
as they would read a great poem of a modern poet,—with 
no interposing nightmare of tézrw as at Athens came 
between Thackeray and his instinctive sense of what was 
admirable in the nature and art around him,—but with free 
exercise of the mind and taste, thinking only of the drama 
itself, and of its qualities as such. Surely that is, above all 
things, what is to be desired by us just now in regard to all 
the worthiest literature-of the world—that people should 
know some part of it af first hand, not merely through 
manuals of literary history or magazine articles. 

««. , . Any one who had read thoroughly and intelli- 
gently a single play such as the Oedipus Tyrannus would 
have derived far more intellectual advaritage from Greek 
literature, and would comprehend far better what it has 
signified in the spiritual history of mankind, than if he had 
committed to memory the names, dates, and abridged 
contents of a hundred Greek books ranging over half a 


dozen centuries.” 

It would be impossible to quote the innumer- 
able felicities of the prose translation, or adequately 
to illustrate a quality which the Greeks call wetpudTns 


—the reserve, the temperate strength, the har- 
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monious perfection of the whole. A translator 
needs constantly to bear in mind the Greek proverb, 
“The half is greater than the whole ”»—a proverb 
whose truth has too often been forgotten by the 
authors of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. Language must not be forced to go 
beyond its own capacities. No one else, it may 
be safely said, could have produced a translation 
in which the claims of the letter and the spirit are 
so finely reconciled. 

The language of Sophocles may well strike 
despair into the translator or commentator. It is 
a mysterious union of popular’ and literary idiom, 
of learning and originality. Apparently simple, 
it is full of subtle associations,’ and charged with 
poetic memories of the past. Over and above its 
obvious sense it has a meaning and emotion which 
these memories and associations waken. It is a 
language of delicate suggestion and allusiveness, 
resembling in some measure the language of Virgil 
and of Milton. It means more—nay, at times 
something other—than it seems to say. Various 
lights and colours play about the words,’ which 


1 For colloquial phrases see O. 7. 336, 363, 971, 1008. 

2 F.g., O. T. 161,” Apreuy, & kukdbevr’ dyopas Opdvov evkréa Odocer. 
930, mayTed}s dduap. See the notes on both passages. 

3 Eg, 6p0aruds, O. 7. 987. 
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defy strict analysis; when we attempt to reduce 
them to prosaic simplicity they elude our grasp. 
Without doing violence to Attic idiom, Sophocles 
freely handles familiar phrases, and puts a gentle 
pressure upon common words to extract from 
them a fresh significance.’ 

It sometimes becomes a nice question whether 
a word can, in some one or two passages, bear a 
meaning quite different from its current accepta- 
tion. It is doubtless the privilege of a poet to 
force a word back, along the line of its own 
development, in the direction of its etymology or 
of primitive usage. One of the boldest experiments 
of this kind is to be found in Tennyson’s poem, 
“Love and Duty,” where these lines occur :— 

“ Live—yet live— 
Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 


Life needs for life is possible to will— 
Live happy.” 


“Pathos” is here used in its old Greek sense of 
“suffering.” The general tenor and context of 
the poem, as well as special phrases, such as 
“apathetic end,” that precede, prepare us for this 


meaning. It remains, however, an open question 


1 See notes on O. 7. 34, Sarudvwv swaddayats; 420 and 1208, 
Auyuhy ; 728, troorpadels ; 677, ios. 
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whether the experiment is not too venturous. 
Now, some distinguished Greek scholars have 


supposed that in Oed. Tyr. 44-45 :— 


id la > a x SS bn 
WS TOLTW eumeipoire Kal TAS Evupopas 
Arg é an iA n , 
(Oras OpO parwwta TOV BovrevpaTtor, 


the word £uudopds, in combination with tov 
Bovrevpadtov, has, contrary to its recognised 
usage, the meaning of comparisons (of counsels), 
on the analogy of the corresponding verb Eupdépew. 
Professor Jebb rightly, as I think, decides against 
this view, and supports his opinion with equal 
learning and humour. But, it might be asked, is 
such a departure from usage more violent than 
Tennyson’s “ pathos ”? Yes, and for this reason,— 
that in Tennyson the context is itself a sufficient 
guide, and places the meaning beyond all doubt, 
while in Sophocles the unfamiliar sense—if, indeed, 
it is intended—comes on us as a surprise, and is, 
at the best, highly ambiguous. 

Plutarch’ records a striking statement made 
by Sophocles about himself, to the effect that, 
after he had outgrown the pompous style of 
Aeschylus (tov Aicytrov dvarremavyos dyxov), he 


adopted a harsh and artificial manner (7d qexpov 


1 Plut. De Profect. in Virt. ch. vii. 
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«al Katadtexvov), which he finally exchanged for 
that style which “is best suited for ethical 
portraiture.” Now, his dramatic activity extended 
over sixty-two years, during which time he wrote 
one hundred and thirteen plays. His seven extant 
tragedies belong, it would seem, to the third of the 
periods above indicated, and represent his mature 
style, which is equally removed from turgid 
grandeur and affected ingenuity, and expresses 
with unrivalled truth and delicacy the play of the 
idealised human emotions. 

It requires a highly trained capacity to detect 
the niceties of the Sophoclean language, to note 
the deflections from ordinary usage, and to interpret 
the pregnant expressions of the poet without 
petrifying them into rigid forms which cannot 
contain them. Professor Jebb is gifted with a 
sympathetic insight into Greek idiom and _ the 
latent powers of the language. He has a remark- 
able—one might say a unique—faculty of infusing 
poetry into grammar, of leading his readers through 
particles, moods, and tenses, vividly to realise the 
dramatic situation and enter into the feelings of 
the speaker. Under his guidance we seem not so 
much to be engaged in a work of logical analysis 


or of skilful dissection as to be following a vital 
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process of growth and of construction. We are 
admitted to watch the inner movements of the 
poet’s thought and to see the motives which, in 
all probability, determined the choice of this or 
that word or phrase. The style of the tragic 
dialogue in particular has never been so justly 
appreciated or luminously interpreted as in this 
edition. Between the language of the dialogue 
and of the lyrical portions of a Greek play there 
is an important distinction to be borne in mind. 
In writing choral songs the dramatists had well- 
known models to follow, and employed a style 
that was prescribed by literary tradition. A new 
problem had to be solved when they came to the 
dialogue. Here they were discovered entering 
upon new paths, and had difficulties to overcome 
not unlike those which were encountered by the 
first Greek historians and orators, in whose hands 
an artistic prose was shaped. 

The dramatic poet, whose province it was to 
compress into a brief compass the portrayal of 
character in action, to depict the conflict between 
individual wills, to delineate the successive moments 
in the fortunes of the actors and the corresponding 
feelings awakened in their minds, needed a vehicle 


of literary expression which should convey reason- 
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ings terser and more compact, thought and emotion 
more concentrated, than could be conveyed through 
the epic or the lyrical style. Tragedy, moreover, 
even before it became in the hands of Euripides 
a poetical image of public debate in the law-courts 
and assemblies, could not but catch the tone and 
accent of civic life. Professor Jebb tells us in his 
preface, that in the course of preparing his com- 
mentaries on the Electra and the Ajax, he “had 
been led to see more clearly the intimate relation 
which in certain respects exists between Greek 
tragic dialogue and Greek rhetorical prose, and to 
‘feel the desire of studying more closely the whole 
process by which Greek oratory had been de- 
veloped.” Thus it was “as a preparation in one 
department for the task of editing Sophocles that 
the special studies embodied in the Adtzc Orators 
had originally been undertaken.” 

These and kindred studies have supplied him 
with a wealth of material hitherto unused in inter- 
preting the tragic dialogue, while his powers of 
lucid expression enable us to follow with ease the 
reconstructive effort of the commentator, and with 
him to trace the process by which the colloquial 
idiom is moulded anew as it passes through the 


imagination of the poet. None but a scholar who 
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is imbued with Greek modes of thinking and 
feeling, and penetrated by the Greek spirit, could 
attempt such a task without falling into fanciful 
speculations. But not the least of Professor Jebb’s 
virtues as a commentator is his perfect sanity 
and sobriety of judgment. 

In discovering double meanings and construc- 
tions in the Sophoclean language much tact and 
caution are necessary. Conington, in his com- 
mentary on Virgil, was in possession of a true idea, 
one which may be applied to Sophocles as well as 
to Virgil, when he sought to disentangle the various 
associations and reminiscences which are woven 
into the texture of the Virgilian phrases, and to 
show the blended colours which meet in a single 
word. But even he is sometimes led to press the 
principle to a point at which the different mean- 
ings are not different only but mutually incon- 
sistent. Take, for instance, his comment on “neid 
i. 748-9 :— 


‘Nec non et vario noctem sermone trahebat 
Infelix Dido.” 


Here he attempts to find in the phrase, trahere 
noctem, the double sense of “to speed the night 
along,” and “to protract the night.” “ Perhaps,” 


he says, “ Virgil intended to blend the two notions 
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in spite of their apparent inconsistency.” The 
inconsistency, surely, is real as well as apparent. 
Now the extension of a similar principle to 
Greek syntax requires to be very carefully guarded 
and explained, if we would avoid a confusion 
which in this case is so far worse than in the first, 
as it affects not a particular phrase only, but the 
whole thought of a sentence. No one, indeed, 
will deny that the Greek language admits of what 
the grammarians call “mixed” constructions, in 
which two modes of expressing the same thought 
have, as it were, met and fought together, and 
neither has completely prevailed over the other. 
But commentators are too ready to shirk rather 
than to solve a grammatical difficulty by referring 
in vague terms to this principle; nay, there are 
notes in which moods and cases are subjected to 
a double grammatical government, in such a way 
as to imply that contradictory ideas were together 
present in the mind of the writer. It seems to be 
assumed that a “mixed construction” naturally 
produces a confused thought. But the assumption 
is by no means true. A thought may be conveyed 
through forms which from the grammatical point 
of view are imperfectly fused, and yet the thought 


itself, which results from this imperfect fusion, need 
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not be blurred or indistinct, much less self-contra- 
dictory. A clear thought often struggles for utter- 
ance, and fails to express itself in strict and logical 
form, not because the speaker does not know what 
he means, but because he is over eager to say it. 
That Greek modes of speech are too subtle 
and flexible to be bound by the rules of gram- 
marians, that they break loose from such rigorous 
prescriptions and follow the ways of the living 
voice and the spontaneous movements of thought, 
is a fact which the commentator has often forgotten, 
and of which he needs again and again to be re- 
minded. But some who have done good service 
in stating and illustrating this principle, have occa- 
sionally presented it in such a light as to suggest 
that in the days of Thucydides and Sophocles 
language was in so fluid a state and grammar so 
unfixed, that words might mean almost anything, 
and that clear thinking is as little to be looked 
for from the Periclean age as accurate writing. 
That Thucydides was writing in an ante-gram- 
matical age is true only in the sense that he was 
writing in an age previous to grammarians. But 
there was grammar before there were grammarians, 
and a grammar, moreover, far more precise than 


was observed by the Elizabethan dramatists, 
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who cannot be accepted as affording a perfect 
parallel to the Greek tragedians. The grammar 
of Sophocles is not, indeed, as strict and sys- 
tematic as that of the Homeric poems; still it is 
part of a developed Attic idiom, whose normal 
usages had been firmly traced, in which moods, 
voices, tenses are in no way interchangeable, whose 
very irregularities were due rather to the desire 
for clearness and naturalness, than to confused 
modes of thought. 

In Thucydides, and even in Sophocles, there 
are many experiments in words and in construc- 
tion, many tentative and some hazardous forms 
of expression, which Aristophanes or Demosthenes 
would have rejected, but nothing which would 
warrant us in placing either author above the 
genius and idiom of the language. At what 
point neglect of grammar becomes violation of 
idiom cannot be stated in general terms. Special 
instances must be taken and scrutinised each on 
its own merits, and it is one of the marked 
features of Professor Jebb’s edition that, in estimat- 
ing the value of various readings or in justifying 
a phrase or construction, he faces the problem 
in each case, and lets us see how “irregular” 


grammar may yet be perfectly idiomatic. The 
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elasticity of the Greek language is not license or 
caprice. It arises from the desire to add life and 
variety, to adjust new ideas to existing but in- 
adequate forms of speech, to arrange the thought 
in a framework supplied by nature rather than by 
the laws of erammatical sequence and symmetry, 
so that the general form in which a sentence is 
cast influences the syntactical structure of the 
parts. Attraction, false analogy, sudden changes 
of construction—these and many other things 
are admitted by the Greeks to a degree that is 
unknown in Latin writers. The difficulty of the 
commentator lies not so much in stating the prin- 
ciple truly as in applying it correctly ; and it is 
mainly by the application that the merits of gram- 
matical criticism must be tested. I have heard the 
late Mr. R. Shilleto, towards the end of his life, 
say that the longer he lived the more reluctant 
he was to declare anything impossible in Greek. 
Such a saying would satisfy the most advanced 
believers in grammatical laxity. But when he 
came to grapple with the difficulties of the text, 
and to discuss whether some given expression was 
admissible in Greek, no one could more trium- 
phantly vindicate the genius and the true idiom of 


the language. 
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One of the first questions that meets a com- 
mentator is, how far it is his duty to give alterna- 
tive explanations. The natural bent of those 
whom we may call of péovres—those who treat the 
Attic Greek of the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. as in a perfectly fluid and unstable condition 
—is to multiply such alternatives without giving 
any, or, at least, a sufficient reason for preferring 
one alternative to another. There are, doubtless, 
not a few passages where it would require a very 
audacious person to pronounce confidently between 
rival interpretations. Most scholars can recall 
lines over which they have hesitated long, when 
the balance seems so nicely poised that it depends 
on some accident of the moment—a passing mood 
or touch from without—to determine which way 
it shall incline. But this is true of poetic diction, 
not in Greek only, but in all languages, including 
our own. If, however, in every third or fourth 
line of a poem we are reduced to such honest 
doubts and waverings, we must infer either that 
the author writes badly, or that we have a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the language. It is 
to be hoped that our knowledge of Greek and 
Latin is not really so much a matter of guess-work 
as the numerous alternatives offered to us by 


H 
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classical editors would imply. Sometimes it may 
happen that we have in our own mind a strong 
conviction in favour of one definite interpretation, 
but that the impression is incommunicable ;_ it 
rests on a sense or instinct which cannot be justi- 
fied by argument. In such cases the final verdict 
must be left to the few who are acknowledged to 
possess the surest insight and the finest tact in 
handling language. There is no other court of 
appeal. 

But putting aside such cases, there are, as a 
rule, valid grounds on which a decision may be 
based. It is almost as serious an error for a com- 
mentator to place side by side several interpreta- 
tions without furnishing the materials for arriving 
at a rational conclusion, as it would be for a writer 
on etymology to give us an open choice between 
a guess of Plato’s and a scientific result of com- 
parative philology. Many current interpretations 
are demonstrably wrong, and the only sufficient 
excuse for mentioning them at all is that they are 
still current, and therefore need refutation. But 
the mere fact that some great name is associated 
with an absurd interpretation is hardly a plea for 
reviving it, unless it happens to raise a point of 


interest in the history of literary criticism. Still 
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less ought the stray fancies of obscurer critics to 
be recorded in the notes among a series of other 
options equally ingenious, but no less certainly 
wrong. In nine cases out of ten the author doubt- 
less had a single meaning, and it is the business 
of one who interprets him to tell us what he con- 
ceives that meaning to have been, and to show the 
grounds of his decision. The practice observed by 
Professor Jebb in this edition has, on the whole, 
been to mention various interpretations only where 
there is room for serious and legitimate doubt as to 
the meaning of the poet. He ignores such alter- 
natives as are not commended either by their in- 
trinsic merit or by a weight of authority which 
cannot be disregarded. Yet his notes, while 
generally avoiding direct refutation, incidentally 
sweep aside a large mass of rubbish which has 
found its way into many editions. ° 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the 
subject of conjectural emendations. No one, 
however, who has studied the history of textual 
criticism, will be inclined to slight the gains that 
scholarship has won through the labours in this 
department, not only of past generations of scholars, 
but in our own day of such men as Cobet (in spite 


of rashness) and Madvig. Those who judge 
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Madvig only by his Adversaria Critica, where 
admirable theory is united to some very dubious 
practice, and who think of him as the author of a 
few brilliant and of many superfluous emendations 
of Greek prose, not to mention certain tasteless 
and even unmetrical verse emendations, ought to 
study him at his best in the De Fzuzbus of Cicero 
and in his emendations of Livy, whose pages have 
been illuminated under his touch. In passing, it 
may be observed that Latin prose authors, from 
one point of view, afford the best field for the 
exercise of an emendator’s faculty, owing to the 
very rigour and precision of Latin prose idiom. 
But, after all, the limits within which such a second- 
sight as Bentley claimed for himself—“a certain 
divining tact and inspiration”’—can profitably be 
employed, are singularly narrow. Many sanguine 
hopes would be abated if we did but reflect what a 
small percentage of conjectures have borne the test 
of time and received the stamp of scientific certitude. 

Of all authors Sophocles is one of the most 
perilous for a critic to tamper with :— 

“His style,” says Professor Jebb (p. lviii.), “is not 
seldom analogous to that of Virgil in this respect, that, 
when his instinct felt a phrase to be truly and finely expres- 


sive he left the logical analysis of it to the discretion of 
grammarians then unborn. I might instance vv réacu 
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Xaipw (O. T. 596). Such a skill may easily provoke the 
heavy hand of prosaic correction ; and, if it requires sym- 
pathy to interpret and defend it, it also requires, when it 
has once been marred, a very tender and very temperate 
touch in any attempt to restore it.” 


Nothing could be better said ; and the caution 
was never more needed than to-day, when Greek 
texts are being not emended but re-written. 
Scholarship at this moment has as much to fear 
from erudite absurdities as from almost any other 
cause. The worst of it is that the figments of 
emendators claim admission in the name of 
common sense, which frequently serves only as a 
mask for ignorance of Greek idiom. Ingenuity 
without insight, encyclopaedic study without judg- 
ment or perception, these are the things that 
corrupt the classics and bring learning itself into 
disrepute. Professor Jebb has been faithful to the 
canons he himself has laid down ‘about emenda- 
tion. He deals in conjecture only where the 
reading of the MSS. is confessedly hopeless. His 
own conjectures are fourteen in number, of which 
he admits nine into the text. Most of these are 
highly plausible, and two of them attain as nearly 
as can be to certainty.’ 


1 The first and most striking occurs in line 1218, where the MSS. 


have dvpoua ydp ws mepladdra laxéwy (vv. Ul. meplada, axéwv) éx 
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It is not possible here to convey any idea of 
the interest of the commentary itself—of the 
sagacity and discrimination with which the exact 
force of words and phrases,’ and the connection 
of thought are seized and elucidated. Those who 
study the book will find it to be, in the best sense 
of the word, original,—not by startling conjecture 
and paradox, but in power of delicate insight and 
interpretation, in a masterly handling of difficulties, 
and in the apprehension of each part and every 
detail in its bearing on the whole. 

The Ocdipjus Tyrannus forcibly suggests the 
question, How are suffering and guilt related 
according to the view of Sophocles? We have 
in this play an eminent example of a man, not 
indeed perfect, yet noble and of good intentions, 
who is led on by a train of events that baffled 
human foresight into unconscious crimes and over- 


oroudrwy. Professor Jebb’s brilliant restoration is d¥poma yap 
domep ladewov xXéwv ex oTopdtwy, ‘I wail as one who pours a dirge 
from his lips.” The second of such corrections is in 1280, where 
the simple change of xaxa to kard makes perfect sense of the passage. 

1 See, forinstance, the notes on 35 (éféAvoas dacudv), 227 \Urekenetv), 
313 (pdoar wlacua), 354 (ekexivnoas ppua), 628 (apxréov), 674 (Ovpod 
mepdoys), 709 (uavtixns éxov téxvns), 790 (rpotpdvy éywr), 846 
(oldfwvos), 978 (mpdvora), 997 (4) KépwOos . . . dawxero), 1077 
(Bovdjoomat), 1483 (rpovéévnoay). The delicate use of the particles 
is vividly interpreted in the notes to this edition (¢.g. 105, 342, 822, 
852, 1030). 
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whelming calamity. Is it that the gods take a 
wanton pleasure in smiting down, age after age, a 
mighty house like that of the Labdacidae? Or 
is there between the deeds and fortunes of Oedipus 
an inward and moral connection such that his 
sufferings are a punishment for defects of character, 
great as the disproportion may seem to be between 
the penalty and the fault? Or, again, is there 
some other explanation, consonant with Greek 
feeling and with what we know of the religious 
temper of Sophocles ? 

There was, no doubt, a popular idea that the 
gods were jealous of man, in whom they saw a 
restless and dangerous rival. They watched his 
progress, they resented his achievements, they 
delighted to overthrow him unawares. Not the 
impious spirits only who grasped at divine privileges 
incurred their hostility. The benefactors of man- 
kind are also among their victims; for in the 
triumphs of civilising genius they saw an encroach- 
ment upon their own rights. Kings and potentates 
at the height of their greatness stood most in 
peril of attack from these jealous powers, and at 
such moments it was their wisdom to appease the 
gods with the best thing they had. Man was 


permitted to enjoy a certain limited measure of 
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prosperity ; but he must learn to know his place. 
The distinction must not be effaced between the 
divine and the human nature. 

In the Homeric poems there are as yet but few 
traces of the divine Jealousy. The idea gathered 
strength during the period of the Tyrannies ; 
mainly, as it would seem, owing to the impressive 
catastrophes, the warning examples, of that age. 
Herodotus, more than any other Greek author, 
reflects the features of the primitive belief. One 
view under which he exhibits the gods is that of 
privileged despots who resent all eminence in 
others, and who take a malignant delight in level- 
ling down human greatness to a safe mediocrity. 
It is the view expressed by Aesop, who when 
asked what was the occupation of Zeus, answered, 
“To humble the exalted and to exalt the humble” 
(Ta pev NAG Tatrewodv, TA S€ TaTewda trpodyr).” 
Yet a righteous purpose is not unseldom seen to 
govern their dealings with men. The guilty are 
punished even if the innocent share their doom ; 
the working of moral motives modifies the capri- 
cious action of the divine rule. Between these two 
aspects of the government of the world Herodotus 


1 Herod. i. 325 ili. 403; vii. 103 vii. 46. Cp. Thucyd. vii. 77. 4. 
2 Diog. Laert. i. 3. 
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wavers. On the whole he is able to discern a 
righteous plan in the ordering of events. But the 
popular creed held its ground long and tenaciously. 
How persistent it was may be inferred from the 
protests of Plato,’ of Aristotle,,—who seldom 
meddles with such subjects,—and of Plutarch.’ 
The daemonic force which appeared to be at work 
in shaping human destiny, and which was per- 
sonified as divine Jealousy (®Odvos), always remains 
below the surface of Greek history; this power 
came to be recognised as an independent deity, 
and received embodiment in art. Even Pindar, 
who cast off so many of the grosser elements of 
the received religion, had not been able to rid 
himself of this belief. In celebrating his victorious 
athletes he is apprehensive lest such high praise 
may bring down the envy of the immortals. 
Visions rise before him of the great ones of the 
earth who had mounted too high and were 
suddenly struck low. He checks himself in his 
course ; he utters a counsel of humility or a pious 
prayer that envy may be averted. 

1 Phaedr. 247 A, $O6v0s yap €Ew Oelov xbpou torarat. 

2 Met. i. 2. 983.22, adN ovre 7d Oclov POovepoy évdéxerat elvat, 
ANG Kal ard Thy Tapoyulay TONG WetSovrat dovdol, oUTE K.T.r. 


3 Non posse suaviter, etc., ch. 22, dyads yap éotw (sc. 0 Beds) 


ayab@ 5é rept ovdevds eyylyverar pOdvos. 
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It was an incomparable service that Aeschylus 
rendered in attempting to correct and enlighten 
this primitive belief He shared the sentiment, 
which saw in every great reverse of fortune a 
judicial act; but the sentence, as, he read it, was 
not pronounced by jealous or capricious powers, 
but by a supreme and moral governor of the 
universe. In the course of events and in all 
human destinies he traced the righteous and over- 
ruling hand of Zeus, “the Almighty,’ “King of 
Kings,” “who rewards all men according to their 
works.” Everywhere and in ‘all cases there is an 
inner and necessary connection between men’s 
actions and their outward fortunes. Not only in 
the vicissitudes of nations and families, but also 
in the history of individuals, the same law of moral 
retribution holds good. Each man fares accord- 
ing to his deserving; even the individual life, 
viewed in its happiness and misery, is long enough 
to justify the ways of God to man. In Aeschylus 
Nemesis or divine Justice displaces the divine 
Jealousy. The notion of rightness or justness is 
never absent from the word. In the drama of 
India the wrath of the gods is called down by the 
trifling omission of a religious formula. In the 


Greek drama Nemesis is the penalty of wrong- 
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doing. It punishes, above all, that Insolence or 
v8pts which has its root in want of reverence and 
want of self-knowledge, which is the expression of 
a self-centred will recognising no power outside 
itself, and knowing no law but its own impulses. 
Nemesis is not a caprice. 

This Insolence in the Greek tragedy is the 
deepest source of moral evil. It is the spirit of 
blind self-reliance which does not respect eternal 
ordinances, which seeks to overpass the bounds 
set for mortality and ignores the conditions of 
existence. It is opposed to both aidds and 
cwdpocvvn. In the sphere of religion it is mani- 
fested not only in the irreverent deed, but in the 
presumptuous word or thought,—in a pride that 
is untempered by the sense of human frailty. In 
the sphere of human relations it shows itself in 
the arrogance of the Oriental monarch, in the 
shout of triumph over the fallen foe, in the con- 
tempt of the suppliant, in the disregard of others’ 
rights and feelings. The Nemesis that overtakes 
it is the retribution that follows upon sin. Nothing 
can be more false than to confound the Nemesis 
of Greek tragedy with the Jealousy of the gods 
as popularly conceived, or to find the distinctive 


difference between the classical and the modern 
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drama in the transition from the sway of jealous 
gods to the idea of moral retribution. The tragic 
Nemesis of the Greeks rests not on a mere feeling 
of artistic measure or proportion, but on the 
conviction of an eternal law of conduct whose 
violation brings punishment. The motto of the 
Aeschylean drama is, “The guilty suffers” 
(Spdcavte madety) ; crime it is that brings disaster 
and final ruin. 

If some tragedies of Aeschylus seem at first 
sight to rest under a sombre fatalism or to be 
presided over by the vigilance of jealous gods, a 
closer study will show that here too events are not 
guided by blind or arbitrary forces, but are the 
outcome of character and subject to moral laws. 
In the Agamemnon, for example, the shadow of 
doom throws itself forward from the first; the 
atmosphere is charged with sinister presentiments, 
even in the midst of victory. The keynote of 
suspicion and mystery is struck by the watchman. 
Each successive song of the Chorus either calls 
up some old and dark reminiscence, or hints at 
some new foreboding. But throughout runs the 
sense of crime committed that must needs be 
expiated. The Chorus—here clearly the mouth- 


piece of the poet—expressly dissents from the old 
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belief that mere prosperity produces calamity (v. 
750). The guilt that Agamemnon had incurred 
in slaying Iphigeneia, is visited on him now in the ° 
hour of his triumph when he is flushed with pride 
and insolence. At such a time Nemesis is most 
to be dreaded, not because the gods are jealous, but 
because men are then apt to become reckless. 
Other popular beliefs were in like manner newly 
interpreted by Aeschylus. The curse of a father 
was thought to have an almost magical efficacy 
and to carry with it a certainty of fulfilment. 
Originally, perhaps, it was associated with the 
exercise of certain judicial powers by the parent. 
In any casé it is as old as Homer.’ It is the 
Greek parallel to the patriarchal blessing of the 
Hebrews. The latter idea was unfamiliar to 
Greek thought, though Plato’ tentatively suggests 
that if the imprecation of a father is divinely 
ratified, his prayers for blessing may well have 
in them a similar virtue. The operation of the 
curse, as exhibited both in Aeschylus and in 
Sophocles, is part of a moral law. It is no 
arbitrary sentence of doom. Once it has gone 
forth it is irrevocable, but it is not pronounced 


1 Thad ix. 453, 566. Odyss. li. 135 
> Laws xi, 931 C. 
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except over those who are already hardened 
offenders. On them it invokes not suffering 
merely but fresh guilt. It is, as it were, a 
solemn excommunication. Morally it is based 
on the conviction that there are some sins, such 
as filial impiety, which leave no place for repent- 
ance. The imprecation uttered by Oedipus upon 
his sons in the Oedipus Coloneus is so terrible that 
modern imitators of Sophocles prefer to make 
Oedipus relent. But the Greek Oedipus is implac- 
able. He speaks not merely as the aggrieved 
father, but as the representative of outraged 
justice, the spokesman of the Erinys ; unlike Lear, 
whose imprecation on Goneril, in its refinement 
of cruelty, betrays a mind maddened by the sense 
of a personal wrong. The victims of the curse in 
Aeschylus employ the language of fatalism. They 
throw themselves with a recklessness half of 
triumph, half of despair, into fulfilling the prophecy 
of evil. The curse has gone forth ; let it work ; 
they will swim with wind and stream: 
erel TO Tpaypa KapT erirmepxer Oeds, 


” ENE yay an 7 a \ 
iTw Kat otpov Kbpa Kwxvtotd ayov 
Poi orvynbev wav 70 Aatov yévos. 


Such is the tone of Eteocles in the 7hebans. Yet 


1 Theb. 689-91. 
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it is very plain that though Eteocles speaks as a 
fatalist, he acts as a free man. 

The problem of fate and free-will presented 
itself again, and in a more complex form, in the 
received doctrine of an hereditary curse. Legend 
told of families in which, owing to some ancestral 
crime, the taint of guilt was transmitted in the 
blood, and generation after generation was visited 
by the: anger of the gods. “If the criminals 


escape,” writes Solon,’ “ 


and the doom of the gods 
overtakes them not yet—soon or late the doom 
comes: the guiltless children or descendants pay 
the forfeit.” The idea had its origin in primitive 
times when the solidarity of the family was 
strongly felt. The individual as a moral being 
was hardly kept distinct from the community to 
which he belonged. If one member of the com- 
munity committed a crime all his family paid the 
penalty, either as fellow-sufferers with him or as 
suffering vicariously on his behalf. The guilt as 
well as the punishment was supposed to be cor- 
porate. Hence arose the idea of a curse bequeathed 
through successive generations, entailing on pos- 
terity not suffering merely but sin. The hold 
that this doctrine had over the popular conscious- 


1 Solon xiii. 29-32 (Bergk). 
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ness, and its influence on practical politics, is 
attested by repeated incidents in the history of 
the Alcmaeonidae, who in the person of Megacles 
had incurred the pollution of a sacrilegious murder. 

The question of corporate guilt and of long 
delayed punishment was one which troubled the 
conscience of Greece down to a late period of her 
history. Euripides, so Plutarch says,’ boldly 
accused the gods of injustice in visiting the sins 
of the parents upon the children (ta tTév TexdvT@v 
cpddwata eis Tovs éyyovous tpérovtas). It was 
in his manner to make a reasoned protest against 
the moral inconsistencies which he discovered in 
the popular theology. Inthe argument addressed 
by Tyndareus to Menelaus? he denounces the 
primitive law of vengeance, which gave religious 
sanction to the deed of Orestes. Blood calls for 
blood ; each crime becomes a new link in a series 
of guilty acts; where can an end be found? In 
a similar spirit he appears to have dealt with the 
kindred doctrine here under consideration. Prose 
writers, too, other than the philosophers, betray 
their dissatisfaction with this tenet of the popular 
theology. Isocrates* praises the superior piety of 


1 Plut. De Ser. Nam. Vind. ch. 12 ; cp. Eur. Hippol. 831-3, 1378- 
1383. rag. 83. 7 Eur. Orest. 491-525. * Isocr. Bustris, xi. 25. 
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the Egyptians, who held that the penalty of each 
misdeed is exacted at the moment, and not put 
off to a later generation. In Plutarch’s tract 
De Sera Numinis Vindicta the same problem is 
discussed on various sides. Some of the diffi- 
culties are met that are inherent in the proverb, 
“The mills of the gods grind slow, but they grind 
small” (dye Gedy ar€ovart ptroL, adéovar dé AeTTA). 
Plutarch himself piously supports the prevalent 
belief in the curse in a house. Sometimes, he 
argues (ch. xv.-xvi. cp. ch. xxi.), it is a city, some- 
times a race, on which the wrath of the god 
descends. In either case the principle of justice 
is the same. A city is a kind of living organism, 
it has a continuous existence, a unity, a personality 
not unlike that of the individual. It is morally 
responsible for its past. A race, too, has a like 
continuity of its own ; it preserves certain dominant 
characteristics, birthmarks of the family, which if 
vicious, need a corrective discipline as often as they 
reappear in successive generations. The analogy, 
however imperfect, is interesting and worth noting, 
though it does not go far to vindicate the view 
that is upheld. 

The personal conviction of Aeschylus as 
to this problem is to be gathered from the 

I 
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dramatic presentation of the facts, not from the 
arguments of rival disputants. In one vital 
particular he modifies the popular belief. Not 
actual guilt, but the tendency to guilt is in- 
herited. A man is master of his own’ fate; he 
may foster the tendency, or he may resist it. An 
act of will is necessary to wake the curse into 
life. The chain of crime may at any point be 
broken, though the poet rather exhibits, for the 
most part, the natural continuity of guilt; that as 
crime engenders crime in the individual heart, so 
in a house the guilt of the fathers tends to lead 
the children into new guilt and to extend itself 
over awhole race. There is a striking resemblance 
between the language in which Aeschylus and 
George Eliot describe the self-productive energy 
of evil. In the words of Aeschylus*: “The im- 
pious deed leaves after it a larger progeny, all in 
the likeness of the parent stock.” In the more 
elaborated phrase of George Eliot : “ our deeds are 
like children that are born to us; they live and act 
apart from our will: nay, children may be strangled, 
but deeds never; they have an indestructible life 
both in and out of our consciousness.” 

Still Aeschylus never allows human freedom to 


1 Agam. 758-60, 
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be obliterated, even in the members of a tainted 
race. By an initial act of man’s free-will the 
latent guilt is evoked. In this he departs from 
the popular theology and saves morality. He 
handles those myths which deal with the domestic 
curse in much the same spirit as he treats the 
doctrine of divine Infatuation. The popular form 
of that doctrine is expressed, for instance, by 
Theognis,\— that a man of good intentions is often 
misled by some supernatural power into grievous 
transgressions, so that evil appears to him good 
and good evi]. Aeschylus, too, recognises in 
certain forms of mental blindness a divine influ- 
ence. There is a malady of the mind (vocos 
ppevov), a heaven-sent hurt (@eo8rdBera), which 


drives the sinner to destruction. This infatuation 


~~ or Ate is a clouding both of heart and of intellect ; 


it is also both the penalty and the parent of crime. 
But only when a man has wilfully set his face 
towards evil, when, like Xerxes in the Persae, or 
Ajax in the play of Sophocles, he has striven to 
rise above human limits, or like Creon in the 
Antigone has been guilty of obdurate impiety, is a 
moral darkening inflicted on him in judicial anger. 
Here Aeschylus and Sophocles agree. As we 


1 Theogn. 402-6. 
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read in the Old Testament that “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” so in Aeschylus, “when 
a man is hasting to his ruin the god helps him on.”? 
It is the dark converse of “God helps those who 
help themselves.” “With wisdom,” says Sophocles, 
“hath some one given forth the famous saying, 
that evil seems good soon or late to him whose 
mind the god draws to mischief.” * 

The doctrine of an inherited tendency towards 
guilt in a house reminds us, on one side, of the 
doctrine of original sin as the consequence of 
Adam’s sin; and, on another, of modern theories 
of inherited qualities. I neither of these can be 
called fatalism, equally inapplicable is the word 
to the teaching of the Greek poets. 

Much misconception has prevailed as to the 
place of Fate in the Greek drama. We are apt 
to confuse the meaning of the Greek word Moira, 
of which “Destiny” is in general the nearest 
equivalent, by associations derived from later con- 
troversies about free-will. Viewed etymologically 


its primary idea is that of distribution ; and its 


1 Pers. 742, AW bray oredvdy Tis atrds, xm Oeds cwdarera. Cp. 
Aesch. Frag. 386 (Nauck) pire? 5é TE KduvovTe oveTmediew eds: and 
294, amdrns Sixalas odK dmoararel eds, 

2 Antig. 621-4 (Jebb’s trans.) 
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usage suggests not so much that which is pre- 
destined, as that which is appointed as part of the 
moral order of the universe ; and in this sense we 
find the corresponding adjective pyopawos applied 
even to the marriage tie as ordained between man 
and wife." There is nothing in the normal use of 
the word to give prominence to the thought that 
the details of the individual life are mapped out 
according to a predetermined plan and sequence. 
Already in Homer it has a twofold usage. On 
the one hand it is what zs decreed,—a poetic ex- 
pression for that fundamental order of things which 
later prose writers would call dvcvs. On the other 
hand, it is the power that regulates the course of 
human affairs, allotting to all their proper place. 
This power is supreme over gods as well as men, 
though in more than one instance Zeus thinks of 
attempting to defeat it in the interests of some 
favourite. But as the stream of Greek thought 
ran clearer such discord between the ruling powers 
of the universe became an offence. In the Pro- 
metheus, indeed, of Aeschylus there is still a con- 
flict between Zeus and Necessity,—Necessity as 
guided by “the triple Moirai and the mindful 
Erinyes,” °—and so long as it lasts Zeus cannot 


1 Bum, 217. 2 Prom. 516. 
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be at one with Justice. But the Zeus of the 
Prometheus is not the great Omnipotent, the 
highest impersonation of godhead. At the time 
at which the dramatic action is laid he is still the 
god of a passing epoch, when the turmoil of con- 
tending dynasties was hardly subdued, and might 
was the only right. His will comes into collision 
with an inscrutable power against which he cannot 
prevail. Elsewhere in Aeschylus the course of 
events is under the ordered and developed rule of 
Zeus. The decrees of Destiny are in Aeschylus, 
as they already were in Pindar,’ identified with 
his will. A perfect harmony has been established. 
“That which is destined will surely be accom- 
plished ; the great purposes of Zeus may not be 
transgressed.”” But the more abstract conception 
of Moira was not superseded: it was the sum of 
those mysterious forces which limit human life 
and act on it from outside. In obedience toa 
Greek instinct the poets generally attribute to the 
Olympian gods the happy events of life, while 


1 Pind. Wen. iv. 61, 7d pdpoywov Arddey merpwudvov exde- 
pev. 

2 Aesch. Suppl. 10473 cp. Hum. 1045, Zels 6 ravémras otrw 
Motpa re ovyxatéBa.  Choeph. 306 aXX’ ® weyddar Motpar, Arddev 
Tyde Tedevray. Pausanias mentions Mowpayérys as an epithet of 
Zeus (v. 15 3 vill. 37, etc.) 
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they ascribe misfortune to the more impersonal 
and darker power, Moira. 

In all this however the will of man is not, as 
we are sometimes told, paralysed by Destiny, by 
an overhanging doom which “does not leave him 
even an illusion of liberty” (Mazzini). Man com- 
bats his destiny; if he falls, he does so after 
exhibiting an almost Titanic energy of will. How 
different this is from the dramas of genuine fatalism! 
In the dramas of India the actors in no sense 
rely on their own efforts; their virtue is passive 
resignation and self-effacement: it is for the gods 
to cut the knots of the tragedy. In the Greek 
drama the power of an overruling Destiny is no 
more subversive of liberty in the case of men than 
the similar power in Homer is of the liberty of 
the gods. They are both free, men and gods, but 
free within certain limits. Outside this circle of 
freedom there are great unknown forces which 
hem in man’s life and assail it. The more these 
powers of outward circumstance are magnified, the 
more impressive is the assertion of human free- 
will in the struggle against them. This is just 
what we find in Aeschylus. He is haunted by 
the feeling of the strange forces which play upon 


man from without ; of the tendencies which per- 
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petuate themselves in the blood, and link together 
the generations as if they were a living whole. 
All the framework in which life was set belonged 
to a supernatural. order, and such facts were to- 
gether classed as Destiny. It is the element of 
mystery and the sense of the supernatural that 
has made Aeschylus sometimes appear more fatal- 
istic than the other Greek poets. The religious 
view pervades his tragedies ; he is a theologian as 
much as he is an artist. But his dramas so far 
from being fatalistic are in truth from end to end 
a vindication of human freedom. 

Returning now to our main point we notice an 
important distinction between suffering for another 
and being punished for another. The first is a 
natural and physical process, a fact proved by ex- 
perience. The second implies a judicial act—one 
which, when ascribed to the Deity, is an unauthor- 
ised inference from, or interpretation of, a fact. 
Punishment implies guilt, and the notion of an 
innocent man being punished for the guilty is a 
moral contradiction. The innocent man may and 
does suffer for the guilty ; that he should be pun- 
nished for the guilty is inconceivable, for guilt and 
with it moral condemnation are intransferable. 


To speak, therefore, of Vécaréous Suffering has 
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nothing in it to shock morality: Vicarious Punish- 
ment (if the full meaning of the idea is realised) is 
immoral. The tragedians show a consciousness of 
this distinction. The popular view was that guilt 
was inherited, that is, that the children are pun- 
ished for their fathers’ sins. The view of Aeschylus 
and of Sophocles also (so far as he touches the 
problem on this side) was that a tendency towards 
guilt is inherited, but this tendency does not 
annihilate man’s free-will. If, therefore the child- 
ren are punished, they are punished for their own 
sins. But Sophocles saw the further truth, that 
innocent children may suffer for their fathers’ sins, 

The purification of this special doctrine of the 
popular religion, which was effected in Greece by 
the poets, was effected among the Jews by the 
prophets. The phrase, “visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon the children,’ was open’ to a double 
interpretation, — either that the children were 
punished judicially for their fathers’ sins, or that 
the children suffered in the course of nature for 
their fathers’ sins. The Jews for a long time 
interpreted the words of the second command- 
ment in the first sense, just as the Greeks so 
interpreted the idea of a curse in the house. But 


Ezekiel (ch. xviii.), in clearer tones even than the 
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Greek poets, rejected the first interpretation, and 
freed the notion of moral responsibility from all 
ties of blood relationship. “What mean ye, that 
ye use this proverb, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge? 

. . Lhe soul that sinneth it: shall dies ine 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son.” The same truth had occurred early to the 
mind of India. In the Ramayana these striking 
words occur: “A father, a mother, a son, whether 
in this world or the next, eats only the fruit of 
his own works; a father is not recompensed or 
punished for his son, neither a son for his father. 
Each of these by his own actions gives birth to 
good or evil.” 

The doctrine, then, of the hereditary curse, as 
it is exhibited in the Greek poets, is not one of 
fatalism. Remembering the distinction between 
Vicarious Suffering, which is a natural process, 
and Vicarious Punishment, which is a_ penal 
sentence, we find that the second of these ideas, 
which alone is fatalistic and immoral, is nowhere 
to be found,—not in Sophocles any more than in 
Aeschylus. It was part of the popular creed of 
Greece which was discarded by the tragedians. 
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, 90 long as divine justice was believed to 
assert itself in the earthly life of the individual, 
it was natural that moral character should be 
judged by outward happiness, and that guilt and 
suffering should be inseparably associated. But 
there comes a time in the history of every people 
when the old theory of life, that the good always 
prosper and the bad are punished, has to yield 
before the stress of facts. Sophocles is the first 
of the Greeks who has clearly realised that 
suffering is not always penal, that it has other 
functions to discharge in the divine economy. 
The suffering of innocent children for the sins of 
the fathers, which Sophocles touches lightly, is 
comprised under the wider law of human suffer- 
ing, in interpreting which he has made a great 
step in advance upon Aeschylus. He has pene- 
trated into many aspects and meanings of suffer- 
ing which were hitherto undiscerned. He stands 
midway between Aeschylus, who sees in it nothing 
but the working of retributive justice, and the 
sceptical theory of the succeeding age, that un- 
merited suffering is due to carelessness on the 
part of the gods. Having seized the central truth 
of the sufferings of the righteous — god - sent 


visitations, Oeias TUyat, not the penalties of sin— 
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he was able to accept many of the popular 
legends almost as they stood, and to breathe into 
them a moral meaning. It is not that there is in 
him, as some have thought, an incipient severance 
between morality and religion; that he has 
receded from the higher ground occupied by 
Aeschylus and lapsed into popular superstition. 
Aeschylus, for whom suffering was penal in inten- 
tion, found in the legends a more intractable 
material; he was often obliged to remould and 
transform where Sophocles had merely to interpret 
anew. Of the primitive elements which Sophocles 
retains, those only can be held still to savour of 
popular superstition, which are outside the action 
of the drama and among the supposed ante- 
cedents of the plot. These extraneous parts he 
is not always at pains to bring under the laws 
either of morality or of probability. 

Undeserved suffering, while it is exhibited in 
Sophocles under various lights, always appears as 
part of the permitted evil which is a condition of 
a just and harmoniously ordered universe. It is 
foreseen in the counsels of the gods. It may,’ as 
in the Antigone, serve to vindicate the higher 


1 See Mr. E. Abbott’s ‘‘Essay on Sophocles” in Hellenica 
(Rivingtons, 1880), p. 58-9. 
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laws by which the moral government of the world 
is maintained ; or, as in the P/uloctetes and Tra- 
chiniae, to advance a pre-ordained and divine 
purpose; or, as in the Phzloctetes and Oe¢cdipus 
Coloneus to educate character. Sophocles deepens 
the meaning of the Greek proverb, “Man learns 
by suffering” (va@yuata paOyuata). He raises 
it from a prudential or a moral maxim into 
a religious mystery. He anticipates the faith of 
Plato,’ that when a man is beloved of the gods, 
even poverty, sickness, and other sufferings can 
turn out only for his good. The Oedipus Coloneus 
affords the most perfect instance of the man 
whom adversity has sorely tried, and on whom it 
has had not, indeed, a softening but a chastening 
and enlightening influence. Though this play was 
probably composed at a considerably later date 
than the Oedipus Tyrannus, and though each play 
is dramatically complete in itself, yet if we would 
learn the maturest thought of Sophocles upon the 
whole theme, we must study the Oedipus Tyrannus 
in the light of the sequel. Oedipus is not, indeed, 
a perfect character; he has flaws of temper and 
judgment; but not in these must we seek the 
explanation of his history. The poet indicates 


1 Rep. x. 613 A. 
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clearly that his calamities are to be traced to the 
inherent feebleness and short-sightedness of man, 
the obverse side of which is the divine foreknow- 
ledge ; that his sufferings are in truth unmerited, 
and for that very reason have no power to subdue 
the soul. Oedipus has, of his own free-will, com- 
mitted deeds which would be the most heinous 
of crimes, had they been done with knowledge. 
Popular sentiment would have ascribed them 
to a divine Infatuation, which though inflicted 
arbitrarily and not as a judicial sentence, yet was 
supposed to leave the agent responsible for what 
he did. 

Here, as in other plays, Sophocles fixes our 
attention on the difference between crime and 
involuntary error. The old belief of the Greeks, 
as of the Jews, was that an outward act could in 
itself constitute a crime ; the guilt did not depend 
on the knowledge or intention of the agent. If 
pollution was incurred, some ritual expiation was 
necessary to wipe out the stain. Accidental 
homicide needed such a cleansing rite no less 
than voluntary murder. Even the lifeless instru- 
ments of a crime, stones or other weapons, had to 
pass through a purificatory process. Sophocles 


in the Oedzpus Coloneus distinguishes between the 
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inward and the outward quality of an act, between 
moral and ceremonial purity. In harmony with 
the religion of Apollo,’ he discovers that the heart 
may be pure even where the hands have not been 
clean. As it is expressed in a fragment of his 
own: “The unwitting sin makes no man bad.”? 
In the eye of religion Oedipus, in the Oedzpus 
Coloneus, is still a guilty man. The breach of the 
divine law leaves a stain, though the offender 
may have been the unconscious agent of a higher 
power. But whatever the ritual defilement, there 
is here moral innocence, and Oedipus himself 
asserts it. We hardly recognise him now as the 
man from whom we parted in the Oedipus Tyrannus 
in the first transport of horror and remorse. His 
old fiery temper is indeed still ready to blaze 
forth. But suffering has wrought on him far 
otherwise than on Lear, whose weak and passion- 
ate nature it unhinged, and with whom the 
thought that he himself was mainly to blame 
embittered his anger and turned grief into 
despair. Oedipus has disencumbered himself of 
a past which is not truly part of himself. In the 
school of suffering his inborn nobleness of char- 


1 See p. 66. 
2 Soph. Prag. 582, dxkwy © duapray od ris dvOpHrwy Kakds. 
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acter has come out. The long years have taught 
him resignation.’ In spite of troubled memories 
he is at peace with himself and reconciled to 
heaven. He has read the facts of his past life 
in another light. He has pondered the ancient 
oracles of Apollo, which predicted to him at once 
his decom and his final rest. His inward eye has 
been purged, and with newly won spiritual insight 
he thinks of himself as a man set apart by the 
gods for their own mysterious purposes. He 
bears himself with the calm and dignity of one 
who knows that he is obeying their express 
summons, and has a high destiny to fulfil. The 
unconscious sin is expiated ; and he who was the 
victim of divine anger, the accursed thing that 
polluted the city, is now the vehicle of blessing 
to the land that receives him. A sufferer not a 
sinner, restored to the favour of the gods, he finds 
in that favour and in the honours that await him, 
an ample recompense for all that he has endured— 
** Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


1 O.C. 7, orépyew yap ai mddac we xe xpdvos Evvdy | waxpds 
diddoxe. Cp. Soph. Hrag. 581, rOAN év kaxotor Oupds edvnGels dpa. 
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, Both Aeschylus and Sophocles attained to the 
conception of a righteous order of the world under 
the sovereign rule of Zeus. Sophocles had not, 
indeed, the speculative insight of Aeschylus, nor 
did he grapple so strenuously with the deepest 
problems of existence. Yet he did not yield 
the ground won by Aeschylus, or renounce the 
moral gains that had been bequeathed by him. 
In one religious idea, as we have seen,—in his 
interpretation of human suffering,—he even ad- 
vanced beyond his predecessor. Aeschylus be- 
lieved in an unseen and guiding Power, that 
dispenses rewards and punishments to individuals 
and communities, on principles of unerring justice. 
In Sophocles the divine righteousness asserts it- 
self not in the award of happiness or misery to 
the individual, but in the providential wisdom 
which assigns to each individual his place and 
function in a universal moral order. Unmerited 
suffering here receives at least a partial ex- 


planation. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF THE GREENS 


WE are commonly inclined to think of the Greeks 
as a people, and the only people, who for a brief 
space in the history of mankind looked on the 
universe with a clear and untroubled spirit; who 
in the freshness of their powers, and with a finely 
gifted nature, in which mind and body, heart and 
intellect, reason and imagination perfectly con- 
spired together, seized life in its wholeness, and 
drew from it the full measure of rational delight 
which it is capable of affording. The world of 
the unseen, though very near to them, did not 
oppress their imagination. Their gods were not 
unknown and dimly felt forces, dwelling in forests 
or in solitary places. Through the race of demi- 
gods the people traced back their lineage to the 
Immortals, who mingled in the open ways of the 
city, in the streets and market-places, and joined 


in their feasts.and graced their solemn meetings. 
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The companions of their sports, the partners of 
their revels, these gods accepted the homage of 
dance and song. They were members of the 
same family, elder brothers, who inspired a grave 
reverence, but no servile fear. 

On another side, the Greek, combining the 
gaiety, the insatiable curiosity of the child with 
the keen intellect of the grown man, went forth 
fearlessly to explore each undiscovered region 
that lay around him and within. The joy of 
adventure carried him over unknown seas; the 
spirit of daring speculation led him to investigate 
the world both of matter and of mind, and to 
embrace in his theories the ultimate constitution 
of things. The spectacle of the universe with its 
puzzles and its contradictions, and of human life 
with its mingled pleasures and pains, to each of 
which appeals his quick sympathies readily re- 
sponded, left the balance of his faculties undis- 
turbed. From his flights of speculation and 
fancy he came back to the world of action and 
lived in it as though he had never left it,—shrewd 
in business, fond of enjoyment, but ‘temperate in 
his pleasures, scrupulous in the performance of 
domestic pieties, meeting danger with courage 


and defeat with resignation. Even in exile he 
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could find a retreat in the serenity of his 
own thought. “No Hellene is old,” said the 
Egyptian priest in Plato! “in mind you are all 
young :’ 
Greeks in a somewhat different sense from what 


) 


and we like to apply the words to the 


was intended, and to think of them as of their 
own victorious athletes, endowed with perpetual 
youth and gaiety of heart, with radiant limbs 
and brows unclouded, the inward and outward 
man being one in the gracious union of intellect 
and beauty. 

But however true this picture may be if 
regarded in its main outlines, there is another 
side to it of which we ought to be reminded. 
It is not difficult to picture to ourselves some 
of the sombre facts which dashed the joyousness 
of Greek life in the periods with which we are 
best acquainted ;—the hard and narrow selfish- 
ness of the ruling class, the fierce bigotry, the 
wild revenge of political faction, the sudden 
reversals of fortune, and the instability of all 
human affairs. But even if we confine ourselves 
to literature, and note only the moods and senti- 
ments which are there reflected, we may catch 
many plaintive tones and some accents even of 


1 Plato, 77m. 22 B. 
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despair, which contrast strangely with what. is 
called Hellenic serenity. 

A peculiar vein of constitutional sadness 
belongs to the Greek temperament. We find it 
already in Homer. In Achilles himself, as in 
most of the heroes of poetry, there is a tinge of 
melancholy. His early death is the burden of 
the ad. “Doomed art thou to swift death, yea 
and piteous art thou above all men; in an evil 
hour I bare thee in our halls :” '—so cries Thetis, 
when at the opening of the /ad she comes at 
the call of her son; and the same word, wx«vpopos, 
is on her lips when, after the death of Patroclus, 
she again answers the same call;* and once more 
in her prayer to Hephaestus to forge new armour 
for Achilles she pleads for a son that is “doomed 
to swift death.”? From his mother Achilles had 
learnt that he had the choice between two fates. 
Sit l-abide here and besiege the ‘Trojans’ city, 
then my returning home is taken from me, but 
my fame shall be imperishable ; but if I go home 
to my dear native land, my high fame is taken 
from me, but my life shall endure long while, 
neither shall the issue of death soon reach me.” * 


Ms he Bath 2 71, xviii. 95. 3 77, xviii. 458. 
4 71, ix. 412-6, Trans. by Leaf, Lang, and Myers. 
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Before the opening of the //zad the choice has 
been made. Achilles already knows his doom 
and accepts it. His one wish is, that seeing that 
his span of life is brief (uwuvvvOddidv mep eovta), 
it might not be without honour.’ It is with 
him as with Hector. The shadow of early death 
falls across both their paths. “Of a surety,” says 
Hector, “I know this in heart and soul; the day 
shall come for holy Ilios to be laid low, and 
Priam and the folk of Priam of the good ashen 


spear.” ? 


But not the love of wife or child can 
make him shrink like a cow&rd from the battle ; 
“seeing I have learnt ever to be valiant and 
fight in the forefront of the Trojans, winning 
my father’s great glory and mine own.” ® 

Still more clearly does Achilles know what 
is in store for him; and the foreknowledge lends 
a peculiar pathos to all he says and does. Yet 
no word escapes him of querulous lament. In 
his anguish over the death of Patroclus he 
exclaims : “But bygones will we let be, for all 
our pain, curbing the heart in our breasts under 
necessity. Now go I forth, that I may light 
on the destroyer of him I loved, on Hector: 
then will I accept my death whensoever Zeus 


TM, 2 71. vi. 447-9. 3 72. vi. 444-6. 
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willeth to accomplish it and the other immortal 
» 1 


gods. One line sums up the spirit of the 


man : 


““When I am dead I shall lie low; let me now win high 
renown.” 2 


To the horse Xanthus, who being endowed with 
human speech told him of his death-day nigh at 
hand, he answered: “ Xanthus, why prophesiest 
thou my death? no wise behoveth it thee. Well 
know I of myself that it is appointed me to 
perish here, far from my father dear and mother ; 
howbeit anywise I will not refrain till I give the 


Trojans surfeit of war.”® 


Finally, in the great 
scene where Priam comes to his tent at night 
and entreats of him the body of Hector, Achilles 
is softened by the old man’s grief and by his 
own. He thinks too of his father Peleus to 
whom the gods gave fortune and wealth, and a 
bride from among the daughters of the sea. 
Trouble too they gave, for he “begat one son 
to an untimely death” (&va taiéda téxev rava- 
@ptov),, a son who may not tend him in old 
age, but abides far off in Troy land. In this 
1 7f, xvii. 114-6, 
2 J], xviii. 121, Keloou’ mel xe Odvw' viv dé Kéos écOAdy dpoluny. 
377, xix. 420-3: 4 71. xxiv. 540. 
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memorable speech,’ however, he rises above the 
personal sorrow to the height of human pity, 
and draws a picture never yet surpassed of 
human destiny, of the “lot the gods have spun 
for miserable men.” 

The strain of sadness in Achilles, that here 
finds its fullest utterance, is a characteristic 
example of Homers melancholy. It is large, 
human, universal. “Even as are the generations 
of leaves such are those likewise of men; the 
leaves that the wind scattereth to earth, and the 
forest budding putteth forth another growth, and 
the new leaves come on in the spring-tide ; so of 
the generations of men one putteth forth its bloom 
and another passeth away.”® These words, the 
first conscious sigh over the mortality of man that 
is found in Greek poetry, were spoken by Glaucus 
to Diomede when the two warriors met in single 
combat ; and again and again in Homer, above 
the din of battle and the triumph of the victor, is 
heard the voice of human tenderness, the pathos 
of suffering. All distinctions are effaced ; Greeks 
and Trojans, friends and foes, are confounded in 
the deep compassion which the poet feels for the 
woes and tears of humanity. 


1 Tl. xxiv. 618-551. 2 71. vi. 146-9. 
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But the melancholy of Homer is more akin to 
‘the melancholy of youth than of mature age. 
The mood of sadness follows close. upon other 
moments when the pleasure of existence and the 
vision of the world’s beauty have penetrated and 
possessed the mind. The two moods are in their 
nature not so far apart, and by natural reaction 
pass each into the other. Both spring out of 
unlimited aspiration, out of a deep thirst and 
capacity for joy. With riper years the discovery 
of the disproportion which must always exist 
between desire and achievement, brings with it a 
kindly acquiescence in much that is imperfect. 
The heroic aim of the Homeric men has not yet 
been brought down to the level of the actual. 
Still farther are we from the period of middle- 
aged pessimism when ideals are shattered and all 
that life offers has been found wanting. But while 
the poetic melancholy of the early Greek world is 
not unconnected with the high hopes of youth, to 
whose untried faculties every effort is in itself a 
delight, the similarity between the two forms of 
melancholy is only partial. Youthful melancholy 
is fantastic and egoistic. It lives in a world of its 
own and everywhere sees its own image reflected. 
It is a world of bright day-dreams which melt 
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away and again re-form. When the fabric of hope 
is dissolved, youth is apt to rebel against the con- 
ditions of existence. And even apart from such 
disappointment, there are seasons when the pain of 
living becomes almost too keen to be borne; no 
precise reason can be assigned ; it is an instinctive 
feeling. The melancholy of Homer is free from 
these fantastic elements. Illusion and disillusion 
do not succeed one another. With the freshness 
of youthful life and its boundless capacity of action 
is combined the quiet and calm gaze of long 
experience, the “eye that hath kept watch o’er 
man’s mortality.” 

But however great is the pathos and tenderness 
of Homer, he is free from the feeling that death 
after all is better than life. In the description of 
the future life in the eleventh Odyssey it is the sug- 
gestion of lost happiness that brings out in striking 
relief the pathos of earthly existence. The under- 
world of Homer is a meagre and ill-furnished world 
situated at the limits of the far west in a region of 
perpetual twilight. The life of its inhabitants is 
a pale image of what they did on earth. Orion, 
a phantom hunter, chases phantom beasts,—the 
ghosts of “the very beasts that he himself had 


slain on the lonely hills.” Minos still sits in 
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judgment and holds a spectral tribunal. There 
‘is an automatic mimicry of the activities of the 
upper world. The one reality is the reality of 
torment. A few great criminals, who have 
attempted to overpass the limits of existence and 
to encroach on the divine prerogative, are visited 
with a punishment consisting in aimless effort or 
unsatisfied desire. Hades himself is the “hated 
of the gods,” and the souls go down to him 
lamenting. His land is desolate of joy, tenanted 
by “strengthless heads,” “phantoms of men out- 
worn.” “Rather,” says Achilles, “would I live 
above ground as the hireling of another, with a 
landless man who had no great livelihood, than 
bear sway among all the dead that be departed.”? 

Another and more modern phase of melancholy 
is not slow to find expression in Greek poetry. 
In Mimnermus, who wrote in the middle of the 
seventh century B.C., we see the Greek spirit aged, 
as it were, before its day. The few fragments of 
him that have been preserved are all written in 
one strain. His theme is the fleeting delights of 
youth, that passes away like a dream, and old 
age, loveless and joyless, “hateful to children, 
scorned by women,” which “makes beauty and 


1 Od. xi. 489-91. 
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ugliness to be alike,’ and “in the sunlight find no 
pleasure.” He moralises sadly upon life; and 
while his tone is one of reflective resignation, the 
conclusion to which he points is that man’s wisdom 
is to snatch the pleasures of the hour. He takes as 


his text the Homeric lines quoted above (p. 136)— 
oinmep pbrAAwY yeven, Toln Sé Kat avdpav, K.T.A, 


lines which are among the favourite reminiscences 
of the elegiac poets,—and expands the idea ; but 
how far has he travelled from the simple thought 
of Homer!) “We. are like leaves ~whichethe 
flowering spring-time brings forth, when of a 
sudden they grow beneath the rays of the sun; for a 
span so brief do we rejoice in the flowers of youth, 
knowing nothing, neither good nor evil, from the 
gods. But the black fates stand by, the one 
with the doom of doleful age, the other with the 
doom of death ; and for a little space the fruit of 
youth continues, during one day’s sunshine on the 
earth. But when once the appointed time of 
youth is passed, better to die forthwith than to 
lives’ 

Theognis, too, who lived nearly a century later, 


is, like Mimnermus, a practical Epicurean: “I 


1 Mimnerm. /rag, 2. 
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rejoice and disport me in my youth; long enough 
* beneath the earth shall I lie, bereft of life, voice- 
less as a stone, and shall leave the loved sunlight ; 
good man though I am, then shall I see nothing 


any more.”! 


“ Rejoice, O my soul, in thy youth ; 
soon shall other men be in life, and I shall be 
black earth in death.”? “After my death I crave 
not to be laid upon a royal couch; nay, in life 
may some luck be mine. Briars for the dead 
man are as coverlets strewn over him. What if 
the bed be hard or soft?”® Life has not gone so 
smoothly with Theognis as with Mimnermus. He 
has been engaged in the political struggles of his 
own city Megara, and is the victim of social 
revolution; he has been in exile, has lost his 
fortune, has been deserted by friends: he knows 
what it is to have the spirit tongue-tied, to be 
broken and enslaved by poverty.* And, though 
now again he is restored to his country, an accent 
of personal emotion, a sharp sense of wrong, 
vibrates through his verses, and with it there is a 
passionate longing to be avenged and “to drink 
the black blood” of his enemies.®, He looks out 
upon the world and sees everywhere a reign of 


1 Theogn. 567-70. 2 Lbid. 877-8. 3 Tbid. 1191-4. 
4 Tbid. 177-8. 5 Tbid. 349. 
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lawlessness and violence. “Shame has perished ; 
shamelessness and outrage have conquered justice, 
and prevail throughout the world.”’ The greed 
of wealth has levelled all distinctions of birth and 
blood ;? “those who once were noble now are 
base, and the base in turn are noble.”*? Seeing 
that it avails nothing to be just let a man be 
cunning and shifty, and imitate the polypus which 
takes the colour of the rock to which he clings.* 
The cry which escapes him— 
bABwos ovdels 
avOpdrwv, drdcous éXvos Kabopa,® 

“No mortal is happy of all on whom the sun 
looks down,” is a more genuine lamentation than 
is often conveyed by these well-worn words in the 
Greek poets. His despair reaches its height in 
the famous lines whose echoes lived long in Greek 
literature : “It is best of all things for the children 
of men not to be born, nor to see the rays of the 
keen sunlight; but if born, to pass as soon as 
may be the gates of Hades, and to lie beneath a 
covering of much earth.”® 


1 Theogn. 291-2. 2 Tbid. 190. 3 [bid. 1109-10, 

4 Tbid, 215-6. > Tbid. 167-8. 

8 Jbid, 425-8. Cp. Ecclesiastes iv. 2, 3, “‘I praised the dead who 
are dead, more than the living which are yet alive. Yea, better is 
he than both they, which hath not yet been.” 
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Yet Theognis with studied self-control teaches 
‘the wisdom which he has learnt as a child,’ and 
endeavours to guide the friend whom he addresses 
in the ancient ways. The thoughts of man’s heart 
are vain; he knows nothing of the issue whether 
for good or evil, for the gods ordain all things as 
they will.2 Man must humble himself before the 
gods and take cheerfully the evil things of life as 
well as the good.* Yet now and again while re- 
peating the maxims of piety he suddenly breaks 
off, overcome by the thought of the sufferings of 
the righteous ; he turns to Zeus and charges him 
with injustice in his government of the world in 
language almost as bold as that of the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus, or of the book of Job: “ Zeus, lord 
beloved, I marvel at thee; for thou reignest over 
all; thine is honour and great power, and thou 
knowest the very heart and spirit of each man, 
for thy might, O king, is supreme. ' How then, son 
of Cronos, can thy soul endure to hold in like re- 
gard the sinner and the righteous? . . . Heaven 
has given to mortals no clear token, nor shown the 
way by which if a man walk he may please the 
Immortals. Howbeit the wicked prosper and are 
free from trouble, while those who keep their soul 


1 Theogn. 27-8. 2 [bid, 133-142. 3 bid. 335-8. 
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from base deeds, although they love justice have 
for their portion poverty,—poverty mother of help- 
lessness, which tempts the mind of man to trans- 
gression, and by a cruel constraint mars the reason 
in his breast.”? 

Solon had consoled himself with the reflection 
that the works of outrage are not lasting; that 
Zeus surveys the end, and that of a sudden his 
vengeance bursts forth, like a wind in spring time 
scattering the clouds. Sooner or later it falls, if 
not on the guilty man himself, on his children and 
on their posterity after them.” Theognis finds no 
comfort in this thought; rather it heightens the 
wrong of which he complains. He prays to Zeus 
that it may be the will of the blessed gods to 
redress this injustice, that the guilty one may not 
escape while another bears the penalty, and that 
the sins of the father may not be visited on the 
sons. As it is, he asks, how can any one, who 
beholds the afflictions of the righteous and the 
prosperity of the unjust, henceforth revere the 
Immortals ?* Theognis comes as near as a Greek 
of the earlier time well can come to being a 
pessimist. At bottom he has a profound convic- 


1 Theogn. 373-386. 2 Solon, Frag: 13. [4.] 14-32. 
3 Theogn. 731-52. 
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tion, born probably of bitter and personal disap- 
pointment, that the world as now ordered is all 
wrong. He appeals to Zeus to right it; he does 
not indeed discard the moral precepts and tradi- 
tional beliefs of his countrymen, but behind these 
phrases there is no real assurance that the good- 
ness of Zeus is equal to his power: there is little 
hope that the contradictions which present them- 
selves to the reason will ever be removed. 

We pass from Theognis to another and 
immeasurably greater poet, Pindar, who also felt 
profoundly the sadness of human destiny, but ex- 
pressed the feeling in a truly Hellenic spirit. The 
mortality of man, which to us has become a com- 
monplace of religion or morality, inspired some of 
the simplest and noblest verses in Greek literature. 
“Creatures of a day, what are we, what are we 
not? Man is but a dream of a shadow” (oxas 
dvap avOpwros), says Pindar? in an ode which a 
scholiast calls “a lamentation upon human life.” 
“The dream of a shadow,”—that is the starting- 
point of Pindar’s meditations upon man and his 
destiny Man, a thing of nought,’is not of the 
lineage of the gods,? who know neither weari- 

1 Pyth. viii. 95. Trans. by E. Myers. 
2 Nem. vi. 1-4. 
L 
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ness nor sickness nor old age ;' who can speedily 
accomplish all that they resolve, who can turn 
darkness to light and light to darkness ;? from 
whom no mortal deed is hidden.? But as for men, 
the gods deal to them two evils for one good ;* 
their delight grows up apace, but as quickly it 
falls again to earth.® Errors unnumbered float 
around their thought.® 

Yet man, frail and feeble, has a light that 
springs from him in the darkness. “When a glory 
from God hath shined on him a clear light abideth 
upon him, and serene life.”” He wins to his side 
Fortune, not the fickle goddess, who with closed 
eyes distributes her bounties, and raises men up 
only to cast them down, but Fortune, the Saviour 
(r¥yn Yoérevpa),® who works in harmony with the 
moral powers which sustain the world. Thus the 
“short-lived race of man” (70 tay’rotpov avépov 
éOvos)® may struggle and do battle for what is 
noble’? “Never indeed shall man climb the 


» 11 


brazen heaven,” ** yet he has in him some likeness 


to the Immortals.’ Youth, beauty, victorious 


1 Frag. Inc. 120 [127]. Bergk. 2 Jb. 119 [106]. 
3 Ol, i. 64. 4 Pyth. iii, 81. ® Jb. viii. 92-4. 
§ Ol, vil. 24-5. 7 Pyth. viii. 96-7. D O'f, sai, 2, 
2°76. 1n66: LOND Ven Ss CDW LVEMza Vena 


Mo 3% Das * 2 Nem. vi. 4. 
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strength, fair deeds made immortal by song,— 
these are God-given gifts and in these the crown 
of human glory is attained. But the just man 
only is beloved of the gods; in life he is under 
their protection, and in death too a new hope is 
given him. Perpetual sunlight has arisen upon 
the realm of the shades ; fair meadow-lands bloom 
where Homer knew only of barren trees that shed 
their fruit. A more full and conscious existence 
opens out after death, and the world below is 
brought into moral relation with the life on earth. 
Pindar’s vein of meditation is free from despair or 
pessimism. His austere melancholy has nothing 
in it that is unmanly. He remains a Hellene 
of the Hellénes. The singer of the games, the 
poet of a privileged race of athletes, who by 
birth and wealth and native faculty were able 
to rise to the level of heroic achievement, he is 
not forgetful of the vanity of human hopes, of 
man’s nothingness and entire dependence on the 
gods. 

The impressions made on the greater poets 
by the contemplation of life have their counter- 
part in the writings of the historians, For, in 
truth, the facts of Greek history were instinct 


1 Oj, ii. 53-83. Hrag. 106 [95]. 108 [96]. 
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with poetry. As the poetry of Greece was more 
historical than that of any other people, so too 
its history was more poetical. Already to a 
Greek of the fifth century B.c. the law of moral 
retribution was written legibly on the page of 
the past. Events had unfolded themselves with 
startling rapidity ; signal catastrophes gave em- 
phasis to what was happening ; causes and effects, 
which in a more complicated modern society are 
hard to disentangle, stood out in their clear 
meaning and their inevitable issues. In a single 
century, 620 to 520 B.C. five great empires— 
Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia, Egypt,—had 
passed away with every circumstance of dramatic 
impressiveness; a still shorter period had wit- 
nessed the rise and fall of the Tyrannies in 
Greece. In an age when the despot of to-day 
might to-morrow be an exile, when the triumph 
of political party meant frequently not only loss 
of power and place, but of home and property, 
and, it might be, of life for the vanquished,—at 
such a time the poet and the historian could 
draw from a common inspiration. Greek history 
was a living witness to the deeper laws which 
govern human action: Greek tragedy became 


an epitome of the lessons of Greek history, the 
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facts of the mythical past being read in the light 
of contemporary reflection. 

Dramatic surprises and a Divine Irony in the 
ordering of events—these were the great ideas 
common to Herodotus (in some measure even 
to Thucydides) and the tragedians. In apply- 
ing these ideas to life marked discrepancies of 
thought and treatment are apparent. But in all 
alike great disasters are seen to follow close upon 
insolent success; man’s fancied security is the 
prelude to his fall. Like Aeschylus, Herodotus 
looks behind the natural causes of events and finds 
a divine hand that guides them. The gods are 
guardians of right: crime brings its sure penal- 
ties: its consequences extend to generations yet 
unborn. The connection between sin and suffer- 
ing, which in Aeschylus is exhibited in the 
hereditary doom of certain families, Herodotus 
' traces on the larger stage of the world’s history 
and in the life of nations. While he thus re- 
sembles Aeschylus as the exponent of the law 
of Nemesis, he also recalls Sophocles in the 
recurring thought of the briefness of the indi- 
vidual life and the insecurity of mortal happiness. 
Few and evil are the days of man’s existence, 


he lives in a vain shadow, unable to forecast his 
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future, and feeding upon idle hopes. In the 
hour when he seems to have attained, failure 
and catastrophe are already at hand. One last 
pain there is even worse than ignorance,—to unite 
perfect knowledge with perfect helplessness.’ 

It may appear a paradox to speak of the 
melancholy of Herodotus; and indeed it would 
be so if the word is taken to imply a gloomy 
or pessimistic temperament. His history over- 
flows with natural gaiety. He has moreover a 
reasoned confidence in the general ordering of 
human affairs; and as he relates the great deeds 
of his race in the overthrow of the armies of 
Persia, his heart, as a Hellene, glows with pride. 
Still there is in him a strain of austere and 
‘resigned melancholy, a side of his character which 
is not out of keeping with his joy-loving nature. 
Almost at the opening of his history he writes 
as one who has read the story of human vicissi- 
tudes and has been a close spectator of existence. 
There is a tone of grave reflection in the words: 
“T will tell of the cities of men, small as well as 
great ; for those which once were great have for 
the most part become small; and those which in 
my time were great were small of old. Knowing 


1 Her. ix. 16, roAha ppovéovra pndevos kparéery. 
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then that human prosperity never continues in 
one stay, I shall make mention of things small 
and great alike.”’ When he tells of the tears 
of Xerxes, as from his throne at Abydos he 
watched his countless hosts passing into Europe, 
and reflected that in a hundred years not one 
of those multitudes would be living, we feel that 
these are the very tears that Greek tragedy 
evokes, this is the tragic pity or éXeos, which in 
the woes of the individual laments the universal 
human destiny. In a similar strain of profound 
compassion the chorus in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
on finding out the secret of Oedipus’ birth, 
exclaims, “Alas, ye generations of men, how 
mere a shadow do I count your life. Where, 
where is the mortal who wins more of happiness 
than just the seeming, and after the semblance 
a falling away?” ? 

This, which is the dominant modd of Sophocles, 
is heard as an undertone throughout the narrative 
of Herodotus. It is but rarely put into so many 
words, but when it does find utterance it is in 
accents that betray a profound disquiet, of which 
Sophocles knows nothing. Sophocles was able 
to look on the world in the resigned temper of 


Der.in 5. 2 Soph. O. 7. 1186-1192. Trans. by R. C. Jebb. 
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religious faith, and to see its contradictions re- 
conciled in a moral harmony, by a supreme and 
righteous will, which has regard even for the in- 
dividual life. Herodotus trusts indeed in the 
general course of providence, but for him there 
are still unharmonised forces in the universe, which 
assail human happiness. A jealous power gives 
to man a taste of the sweets of life only to with- 
draw the cup from his lips. So full of trouble 
is life that death is the most acceptable refuge 
from its ills) “Short as our life is,” said the 
Persian Artabanus to Xerxes, “there is no mortal 
so happy that he will not many times, and not 
once only, have occasion to wish that he were 
dead rather than alive.”? 

Yet Herodotus is neither despairing nor de- 
fiant. His attitude of practical piety is not very 
different from that of Sophocles. From the facts 
of life poet and historian alike draw the same 
lesson, that a mortal man must not strive to rise 
above mortal estate, but must bear humbly the 
lot that is decreed for him. In Herodotus too 
there are already hints of the thought concisely 
expressed in the saying of Heraclitus, “It is not 
well for man to have all his wishes granted,”— 


1 Her. vii. 46. 
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(avOpmrocr yiverOat oxdca Oédovar obK dpewov), 


*—a thought more fully developed by Sophocles. 


Man does not know his own true good; what 
seems to be his ruin may be his saving; for 
there are divine-sent visitations which reveal 
a providential purpose. Croesus, the deposed 
monarch, learns a wisdom hidden from him in 
prosperity; not Oedipus, the king, who solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx, but Oedipus, the blind 
man and the wanderer, is admitted to the secrets 
of the gods. Of all boons death itself may be 
the best, as for the two Argive youths, Cleobis 
and Biton, who drew their mother to the temple 
of Hera, and when in sight of all the people she 
had prayed to the goddess to grant them the 
best thing which man can receive, they fell asleep 
and rose no more.’ 

The abiding sense of man’s helplessness and of 
the mystery of his fate accounts for the peculiar 
tone in which Hope is spoken of in Greek 
literature. There is one notable exception in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus. The “blind hopes” 
which Prometheus planted in men’s minds helped 
them to emerge out of a feeble and grovelling 
life, and to rise above the thought of death. 


1 Fler, i, 31. 2 Prom. 248-251. 
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Other rare examples may be found of Hope in 
this happier aspect.’ But it is more commonly 
pictured as a flattering phantom, an_ illusion 
born of an uncertain future. It is a mocking 
goddess who tempts men to forget the limits of 
the possible. It is the consolation of the weak, 
whom it lures to folly; it is not a spur to 
progress nor the sustenance of the strong. In 
Hesiod, when the lid was removed from Pandora’s 
jar, and the other myriad evils which it contained 
flew abroad, till “the earth was full of woes and 
full also the sea,”* Hope alone remained at the 
bottom,—itself, too, part of the deadly gift of the 
goddess. In Theognis Hope and Peril stand 
near to one another, both of them dangerous 
deities to man.’ In Pindar “up and down the 
hopes of men are tossed, as they cleave the waves 
of baffling falsity. “By untamable hope our 
bodies are enthralled ; but the tides of our affairs 
are hidden from our foreknowledge.”*® To Pindar 
also the saying is by some ascribed: “ Hopes are 


6 


the dreams of waking men. In Simonides of 


Amorgos it is Hope that supports man in his 


1 F.g. Eur. Herc. Fur. 105-6. Theogn. 1135-46. Dem. de Cor. 
§ 97. The phrase dya67 édmis has often a special reference to hopes 
after death, * Hes. Works and Days, 96-101. * Theogn. 637-8. 

OO, Save, 5 Nem. xi. 45. 6 Stob, i.) 2: 
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vain endeavours after the unattainable; mean- 
while old age, disease, and death overtake him.) 
In Thucydides Hope is the strength of the 
desperate and is contrasted with the foresight 
which comes of reason.?, Once more, it is the 
ruinous adviser, the spendthrift counsellor who 
prompts men to stake their all, and is detected 
only when all has been lost ;? a sentiment placed 
with characteristic dramatic effect in the mouth 
of the Athenians just before the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, in which the contrast between the hope and 
the fulfilment reaches to the height of tragic 
irony. In the Greek Anthology Hope and 
Fortune are two companion goddesses who make 
a sport of human life. The future indeed hung 
like a heavy cloud over the ancient world, charged 
with catastrophes, reversals of fortune, the wreck of 
states, the breaking up of homes, exile and death. 
In the face of these uncertainties the virtue of 
the Greeks was Resignation rather than Hope, a 
cheerful acceptance (orépyew) of the gods’ will, 
without any joyful or assured anticipations. 

In Greek authors of classical times there is no 
trace of the thought that the human race as a 


1 Simon, Amorg. “vag. 1 (Bergk). Ze hUC O25. 
2 Hi, is MOR 
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whole, or any single people, is advancing towards 
a divinely appointed goal; there is nothing of 
what the moderns mean by the “Education of 
the World,” “the Progress of the Race,” “the 
Divine guidance of nations.” The first germ of 
the thought is in Polybius (czvc. 204-122 B.C.), whose 
work illustrates the idea of a providential destiny 
presiding over the march of Roman history, and 
building up the imperial power of Rome for the 
good of mankind. Diodorus Siculus, again (cre. 
59 B.C.), speaks of the gratitude due to those 
historians who, seeing men bound together by 
natural kinship but separated in place and time, 
have attempted to bring them together in one 
ordered whole (i736 pilav Kal thy adtnv cbytakw 
ayayetv), therein making themselves the ministers 
of Divine Providence (@cmep tiwés Brovpyou THs 
Oelas mpovoias yevnOévtes). The notion of a 
universal history is here based on the sentiment 
of the unity of the human race and of its hopes 
for the future. 

Greek thought turned mainly to the past. 
The Greek orators and political writers drew 
their inspiration either from mythical heroes or 
from the achievements of their ancestors. The 


1 Diodor. Sic. i. I. 
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Utopias sketched in the comic fragments, the 
los apyaios or primitive life of innocence, were 
placed in a far-off golden age, and consisted in 
the simple bliss of barbarism. Philosophy, too, 
was in Aristotle’s phrase “fond of myth;”? it 
sought out ancient traditions, the fragments (ofov 
Aehpava) of forgotten learning ;” for, as he main- 
tained, all the arts and sciences have been found 
and lost again not once but an infinite number of 
times already.*? Greek political ideals reflect the 
prevalent distrust of the future. Plato indeed 
did not share Aristotle’s disbelief in continuous 
progress; none the less he is well nigh hopeless 
for the mass of mankind. Deeply corrupt in all 
its parts, society does what it can to debase the 
noblest of its members. The only chance of re- 
generating it lies in subjecting it to the rule of 
the philosophers, but hitherto it has listened only 
to those who have humoured its appetites. 

In the absence of Hope and of an ideal of 
progress, we strike upon one great difference 
between the classical Greeks and the Hebrews. 
Not that the history of the Hebréws was one of 


1 Arist. Wet. i. 2. 982 b 18. 2 Met. xi. 8. 1074 b 10-13. 
3 Pol, ii, 5. 1264 a 1-5. iv. (vii.) 10. 1329 b 25-7. de Caelo 
i. 3. 270 b 16-20. 
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progressive expansion and orderly development. 
It was so in a far less degree than that of the 
Hellenes, being in truth a long record of ever- 
recurring rebellions and late repentances. The 
nation was of all others the most full of inner 
contradictions; the higher and the lower self were 
never reconciled. Yet in the darkest hour of 
adversity the Prophets did not despair of Israel. 
When Jerusalem was desolate, when the people 
was in captivity, and national existence had been 
crushed, the voice of prophecy speaks out the 
more confidently. It points back to the divine 
euidance that had watched over the race, and 
tells of the mighty destiny that was in store for 
Israel. Through the prophets an ideal and 
glorified national sentiment was created, tran- 
scending local limits, and intertwined with the 
highest hopes that could be conceived for 
humanity. They looked to a spiritual restora- 
tion and triumph, which should be for the 
world at large the beginning of a glorious future. 
This ideal, ardently desired, possessed the mind 
of the pious Jew; it fed in him a secret fund of 
joy, and kept alive a spark of hope in a world of 
spiritual despair against the day when He who 


was “the Desite of all nations” should come. 
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I shall not attempt to touch even briefly on all 
the phases of melancholy that may be discovered 
in Greek literature ; we are dealing merely with a 
few typical authors. But a word must still be 
said about those exquisite gems of verse which 
are contained in the Greek Anthology." Many 
moods are there reflected. The lines are some- 
times bright and playful, sometimes pathetic, 
sometimes cynical, always graceful. But the 
motto which is written on the pages as a whole 
is the same as that of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
“Vanity of Vanities,” watasorns patatoryntov, and 
the dominant note of sadness deepens the (farther 
we follow the poems into Roman times. “All is 
laughter, all is ashes, all is nothingness.” ? “ Weep- 
ing I was born, having wept my fill I die: tears 
in plenty have I found through life’? “Naked I 
came upon earth, naked shall I go below; why 
then do I toil in vain; seeing that the end is 
nakedness?”* “Life is the plaything of Fortune, 
a piteous thing, a wanderer, tossed to and fro 
between poverty and wealth.”° Herodotus (v. 4) 
tells us of a Thracian tribe, whose custom it was 


1 A very interesting edition of Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology has been brought out by J. W. Mackail. (Longmans, 
1890. ) 2 Anth, Pal. x. 124. 
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to wail over the birth of a child, and to bury the 
dead with festive joy, as being released from their 
troubles. “Let us praise the Thracians,” says a 


' “in that they mourn for 


writer in the Axthology, 
their sons as they come forth from their mother’s 
womb into the sunlight, while those again they 
count blessed who have left life, snatched away by 
unseen Doom, the servant of the Fates.” One 
who had looked upon the course of the world and 
the treacherous ways of fortune is forced to ex- 
claim: “I hate the world for its mystery” (wid 
Ta Tavta THS adndlas yapwv).” 

In such a world how should man order his 
life? The answers are various, but may be re- 
solved mainly into two,—the choice being tersely 
put thus: “The world is all a stage, life is a sport : 
away with earnest and learn to play the game, or 


pt) 


bear thy pains. “To play the game” means to 


drain the cup of pleasure, though death, lurking 
in the chalice, embitters the dregs. “ Nay, come 


prepare me the joyous stream of Bacchus, for that 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 111. Cp. Eur. Frag. Cresphontes 452 (Nauck)— 
Expy yap nuds oUdoyov movousevous 
Tov pivta Opnvety eis ba Epxerat Kakd, 
To © af OavovTa Kal move memauuévoyv 
xalpovtas evpnuodvras éxméumew dduwy. 
oF Hs 3 OVS DP NOs 5% GP 
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is the antidote of ills,’—forms the conclusion to 
an epigram which begins by asking, “ How was I 
born? whence am I? wherefore camé I hither? 
To go hence again.”! On the other hand, to 
refuse to play the game is to rebel against life, 
either by way of cynical protest or of sullen sub- 
mission ; and the end would be an early escape 
from life, if only there might be an escape without 
dying. To be and not to be, however, are both 
equally distasteful to the true pessimist ; he hates 
the one, he shrinks from the other. Accordingly 
we find many exhortations in the Axthology (eg. 
x. 69) not to fear death, which gives peace, which 
brings release from sickness and the pains of 
poverty, which comes once and never comes again. 

The minds of nobler temper in the Anthology 
suffer from something akin to the modern “ Welt- 
schmerz,” a feeling in which the mystery of life 
and the sense of the infinite mingle with personal 
weariness or satiety. Such poets console them- 
selves by singing in charming verse of graves and 
ruins ; of the fallen grandeur of ancient cities,— 
Troy, Mycenae, Argos, Sparta, Corinth; they 
dwell on the sorrow of remembered happiness, 
and linger over an ideal or vanished past. In the 


1 4Anth, Pal. x. 118. 
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outer world they find a counterpart to their own 
moods, or more often still they hear a discord. 
The placid existence of the cicada or some 
other member of the animal creation is set off 
against the restless discontent of man. The senti- 
ment of melancholy blends with a new and almost 
modern appreciation of Nature. Her unchanging 
majesty is contrasted with man’s transient and 
unquiet energies; to Nature the poet turns for 
support and sympathy. The only sights worth 
seeing are the larger aspects of the universe 
around us. “Pleasant are the fair things of 
Nature,—earth, sea, stars, the orbs of moon 
and sun. All else is fearfulness and pain.” ? 

If it is true, as Aristotle says,’ that men of 
genius are of a melancholy temperament, it is but 
natural that the most highly gifted nation of 
antiquity should have had in it a vein of this 
sentiment. But we must not lose sight of the 

1 Cp. the splendid lines of Menander, ‘YroBonpatos, Frag. 2— 

Tovrov evTuxXéoTaToy Aéyu, 
Boris Oewpnoas adits, ILapuévwy, 
TH TEA TADT amAOeV, OOev FOE, Tax, 
Tov HrLov Tov Kowdy, doTp’, Vdwp, védn, 
mip: radra, Kav éxatov ern Buys, del 
be mapdvra, Kady éviauTovs aPddp’ ddlyous, 


geuvorepa ToUTu Erepa 8’ od« Wer Tore. 


2 Arist. Probl. xxx. 953 a 10 sqq. 
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distinction between the sadness, which runs as an 
under-current of thought through the great Greek 
writers, and the weariness of living which proclaims 
itself in the graceful and fugitive utterances of the 
Anthology. Of the various forms of pessimism 
which we know from literature or life, one form is 
resigned, so long as its daily allowance of pleasure 
is not withheld. There is another kind that is 
scornful, rebellious, imperious in its demands. 
Examples of both may be found in the Axthology. 
The older writers with rare exceptions are strangers 
to both moods. They wait indeed “to see the 
end”; they will “call no man happy before he 
dies.” Their melancholy is very real, but there is 
no parade of melancholy. They are not like the 
“young gentlemen of France,” of whom Shake- 
speare tells, “as sad as night only for wantonness.” 
Theirs is the same stately and reserved pathos 
which is depicted on Attic tombstones ; the same 
sadness which penetrates us, when we read in their 
austere simplicity the last greetings addressed by 
the tragic heroes to the sunlight and to their 
homes. The genuine Hellene was touched with a 
profound pity for the wretchedness of man. Death 
and fate formed a dark background to his brilliant 


vision of the universe. Yet without consolation 
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here or hope hereafter he could face his inexor- 
able doom, and by great thoughts and deeds 
conquer destiny. In the modern world the con- 
tradiction between boundless aspiration and limited 
powers is apt to paralyse high effort. In classical 
Greek antiquity the sense of man’s feebleness 
heightens his energy of will. The impression left 
on us is altogether unique in character, and, as a 
result, the pathetic in Greek poetry is often not 
far removed from the sublime. “ There is nothing, 
methinks, more piteous than a man, of all things 
that creep and breathe upon the earth,” '—these 
words are uttered by Zeus in the //zad, and the 
thought is typically Hellenic. But no less 
Hellenic is the rousing call of Sarpedon to 
Glaucus: “Ah, friend, if once escaped from this 
battle we were for ever to be ageless and immortal, 
neither would I fight myself in the foremost ranks, 
nor would I send thee into the war that giveth 
men renown, but now—for assuredly ten thousand 
fates of death do every way beset us, and these no 
mortal may escape nor avoid—now let us go for- 
ward, whether we shall give glory to other men, 
or others to us.”"” The dark destiny of man is 
here the very motive which prompts to heroism. 


1 7]. xvii. 446-7. 2° Tl, xi 322-8 
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The thought is the same as that of Pindar: “ For- 
asmuch as men must die, wherefore should one sit 
vainly in the dark through a dull and nameless 


age, and without lot in noble deeds? ”? 


1 Pind. O4,i. 82-4. 


THE WRITTEN AND THE SPOKEN 
WORD? 


THE people which of all others has done most 
for the intellectual progress of the race, whose 
literature more than once has roused the Western 
world by the shock of new ideas from lethargy 
to mental activity, knew but little of books, and 
looked with some suspicion on writing as of 
doubtful value for awakening thought. Almost 
everything, indeed, was to the Greeks worth know- 
ing, but the things most worth knowing they 
could get best, as they imagined, from the lips 
of their fellow-men. Of none of them was the 
remark true which one modern scholar made 
about another, “that he had read himself into 
ignorance.” In our own day protests have now 
and then been heard against the mere reading 
man, the book-worm who values books as such, 


1 An Address delivered to the Dialectic Society, University of 
Glasgow, Nov. 28, 1884. 
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not so far as they express and interpret to us 
the truth of life and the thought of men, but 
with a superstitious reverence for the printed 
page. Such a protest was tacitly entertained, 
though not so often expressed, in ancient Greece 
against the lifeless symbols of writing, the dead 
letter as opposed to the quickening and responsive 
energy of oral intercourse, where each sense and 
faculty——-eye and ear and brain—are acting 
together in busy co-operation and rivalry, each 
eliciting, stimulating, and supplementing the 
other. 

With us silent reading has superseded many 
of the social gatherings of friends, and the art 
of conversation has been falling into disuse. 
Political speeches from the platform, which, while 
‘they fulfil their proper purpose, serve also as a 
dramatic entertainment and satisfy the combative 
instincts of mankind, are an influence which, so 
far from decreasing, gathers fresh force every day. 
But the influence of speech in other forms is on 
the decline compared with that of writing. We 
accept it as a commonplace that’in the modern 
world the invention whose effects have been most 
far reaching is the invention of printing. But 


we sometimes forget that the ancient world made 
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a still greater discovery,—the art of writing. 
The transition from the Spoken to the Written 
Word was more startling to the imagination, 
more revolutionary in its consequences, than the 
transition from the Written Word to the Printed 
Page. 

I would ask you now to look at the reception 
which the Greeks, the most. keen-witted and 
original people of antiquity, gave to this great 
discovery. It was indeed a cold reception, very 
unlike what might have been expected. Curious 
as they were to find out and to tell all that their 
neighbours knew or did, quick to borrow and 
adapt the ideas of others, they were yet slow to 
appreciate the full value and significance of this 
one art. For centuries they employed it, not 
as a vehicle of thought, but almost wholly for’ 
memorial purposes, such as registering treaties 
and commercial contracts, preserving the names 
of Olympian victors, fixing boundaries, and the 
like. Engrossed in poetic legend and mythology, 
they evinced little desire to transmit the memory 
of passing events even when these events were 
of commanding interest. It was the opening of 
a new era both for historical research and for 


literature, when’ Herodotus wrote a history whose 
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inspiring motive was the desire “that neither the 
deeds of men may fade from memory by lapse 
of time, nor the mighty and marvellous works 
wrought partly by Hellenes, partly by Barbarians, 
may lose their renown.”* Nor did the early 
Hellenes trouble themselves with strict chron- 
ology. Their historical records were drawn up 
by the temple-priests, and, in the edifying lessons 
they contained, bore the impress of their origin. 
A historic sense was slowly developed. Even 
after writing had come into general use, the 
Greeks still thought of it as imported from 
abroad, and spoke of the alphabet as “ Phoenician 
symbols.” They had, in short, no natural turn 
for learning their letters; and their early inapti- 
tude for reading and writing may be traced down 
to a late period in their ignorance of foreign 
alphabets and neglect of foreign literature. 

A large measure of the suspicion with which 
they regarded the written word was, perhaps, due 
to the manner in which written symbols came 
to them. Contrast their case with that of the 
Egyptians. The signs that the Egyptians em- 
ployed on their monuments were not mere 
symbols of sounds, but the images of the objects 


1 Herod. i. 1. 
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for which they stood. If the Greeks, like the 
Egyptians, had gone through this process of 
ideography, writing would, like speaking, have 
been a sort of art, and therefore held in rever- 
ence; it would have been natural, not conven- 
tional, and the connection and even equivalence 
of the word spoken and the word written would 
have been manifest. Between words and _ ideas 
a necessary connection was held to exist by one 
school of Greek thinkers. Names were supposed 
to be the exact counterpart, vocal imitations, of 
the things they represented. The correspondence 
was complete between sound and sense. But 
though the theory of pzcture-sounds as an ex- 
pression of thought was often discussed, it never 
occurred to the Greeks that writing itself might 
have come from jzcture-signs, which were origin- 
ally an artistic imitation of the objects. They 
had received from the Phoenicians a set of ready- 
made symbols, a conventionalised script, whose 
meaning was not easily discernible, whose use was 
mechanical, and whose associations were at first 
almost purely commercial. Written characters 
were therefore for them stamped from the outset 
with the mark of utilitarianism, and were as far 


removed from art as possible. 
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The severance, however, between writing and 
‘the fine arts—beneficent as it was from the 
artistic point of view, and no less so from the 
point of view of convenience—was unhappy for 
the prestige of writing, which was long regarded 
by the Greeks as mechanical, symbolic, almost 
cabalistic. They dissociated from it the notion 
of organic beauty and artistic form. Now, as 
artists they disliked all mere routine, all work 
that was purely mechanical. The free inspiration 
of the poet was checked by the use of conven- 
tional symbols; the epic and the drama de- 
pended, if not for their very existence, at least for 
their vitality, on the living voice and on listening 
crowds. Add to this the fact that poetry, with 
its musical accompaniments, could be carried in 
the memory without external aids and appliances. 

But it was not alone the artistic instinct of 
the Greeks that made them look with some sus- 
picion upon writing. In conduct, too, they shrank 
from formulae. Unvarying rules petrified action ; 
the need of flexibility, of perpetual adjustment, 
was strongly felt. The attitude of the Greek mind 
towards the laws is a conspicuous case in point.t 


1 This idea is brought out in a similar connection by E. Curtius, 


Alterthum und Gegenwart, \. 254 sqq. 
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Most Eastern nations had written religious 
codes which were supposed to have come direct 
from the mind or the hand of God, and were 
invested with a peculiar sanctity. With the 
Greeks, however, writing never acquired the con- 
secration of religion. Certain rules of outward 
and ceremonial worship were preserved in the 
sanctuaries on inscribed tablets under priestly 
guardianship ; but no system of religious doc- 
trine and observance, no manuals containing 
authoritative rules of morality, were ever trans- 
mitted in documentary form. The laws, which 
were of divine authorship and origin, whose “ life 
was not of to-day or yesterday,” “the day of whose 
appearing no man knew,” were the wxwretien laws. 

In the domain of secular life and of politics 
there was a similar reluctance to reduce laws to 
writing. Great weight was attached to continuous 
oral traditions, but these traditions were not em- 
bodied in formal enactments. The states of 
Greece proper long remained without written 
constitutions, which were for the most part 
framed in the decay of civic life. The earliest 
written laws of Greece were penal codes; but 
even in the forensic sphere, the bent of the Greek 


mind—or at least of Athenian jurymen—was to 
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make light of written technicalities, to think more 
of what the lawgiver meant than of what the laws 
said, to make the spirit supreme over the letter. 
To spiritualise law, however, is a dangerous pro- 
cess. The law is carnal, and law spiritualised is 
apt to become illegality. 

The attempt to infuse into the laws warmth, 
animation, moral character, and individuality is 
distinctively Greek. The laws for them are not 
cold principles once for all embodied in the 
statute-book. They come forward as living and 
speaking personalities— questioning, reasoning, 
appealing, exhorting—and that not only in an 
imaginative composition, such as the famous pas- 
sage in the Cvzto of Plato, when the Laws address 
Socrates in prison, but also in the orators. To 
Demosthenes the laws of Athens are the per- 
manent and expressive counterpart of Athenian 
character ; and they can speak to all who know 
how to question them. Law, as conceived by 
the Greeks, was not an alien force, a constraint 
externally imposed, but, like the state itself, part 
of their being ; the representative of their true— 
their rational—self, the image of their moral life ; 
not the denial of individual freedom, but the 


realisation of freedom. 
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The sense, then, that the laws represented a 
personal intelligence probably caused a disinclina- 
tion to reduce them to written and stereotyped 
commands. The most ancient Greek traditions 
concerning the origin of law confirmed this feeling. 
The inspired decisions (@éusores) of the king, as 
judge, were the foundation of customary law. 
The earliest law-givers had revelations from the 
gods in whose confidence they were; Minos was 
the familiar friend of Zeus, Lycurgus of the Del- 
phic god. When law no longer flowed in inspired 
words from the lips of the prince, it was still a 
living voice, the voice of the community, the 
public reason and conscience expressing itself in 
articulate form. The laws were in certain states (as 
in Crete and Sparta) promulgated and conveyed 
to the people in forms of music and poetry; we 
read, too, of laws arranged as catches and sung 
after dinner. The custom of singing the laws is 
explained by Aristotle’ as an aid to memory 
before the invention of writing ; we must remem- 
ber, however, that long after writing was well 
known in Greece the laws still remained unwritten. 
That they should have been set to music and 
associated with festive occasions is fully in accord 


1 Arist. Probl. xix. 28. 
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with the Greek sentiment, which saw in them not 
Stern task-masters, but the companions of social 
life, friendly and intelligent advisers. 

The objection to written laws was presented in 
this form—that “the endless and irregular move- 
ment of human things does not admit of a uni- 
versal and simple rule;”! whereas the law aims at 
a fatal simplicity, which neglects individual pecu- 
liarities and shifting circumstances. The analogy 
of medicine was here urged. Written codes were 


compared. to unvarying medical prescriptions.” 


It is a mistake, it was said, to be doctored by 
formulae. Even in Egypt where a fixed treatment 
is laid down by law, a doctor may deviate from it 
after three days if it proves ineffectual. Now, the 
language of the laws resembles an official medical 
prescription ; it is general and does not meet the 
particular case. The inference drawn was that 
the supremacy of the best man is to be preferred 
to that of the law. Aristotle in noticing the 
argument rejects the analogy with medicine, and 
replies that the ruler is liable to self-interested 
motives from which the physician is free. If the 
patient suspected his physician of being bribed to 


1 Plat. Polit. 294 B. 
2 Arist. Pol. iii. 15. 1286 a 10 sgg. and iii. 16. 1287 a 32 syg. 
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poison him, he would choose rather to be doctored 
by formulae. The written law is indeed a mere 
formula, but as a formula it has the advantage of 
being unemotional; law is “reason, apart from 
human passion.” 

The need of flexibility which was felt in con- 
duct was felt no less strongly in the region of 
philosophy. Truth was a Proteus ever taking new 
shapes,’ a manifold and shifting thing, whose secret 
must be extorted by skill and patience, by the 
close grappling of dialectic, by the give and take 
of argument. No written exposition could repro- 
duce the free play and infinite elasticity of thought. 
The historian Diodorus? contrasts unfavourably 
the restless movement of Greek speculation with 
the unchanging philosophy transmitted from father 
to son by the Chaldeans. The Greeks, he says, 
are always innovating; they do not follow those who 
have gone before ; every day they found new sects; 
whereas the barbarians hold faithfully to their tra- 
ditional doctrines. The Greeks of the great period 
of literature would not have spoken thus. They 
would not have acquiesced in the praise of philo- 
sophic immobility. Plato—except possibly in old 
age, when he became dogmatic—would have cited 


1 Cp. Plat. Huthyd. 288 B. 2 Diodor. Sic. ii. 29. 
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this as a salient example of the baneful influence 
of the written word, of those ojpwata Avypa which 
arrest and petrify life. 

In him is to be found the most outspoken dis- 
paragement of writing, as compared with speech, 
that occurs in Greek literature. I allude to the 
passage of the Phaedrus where Socrates says that 
writing is the mere image or phantom of the living 
and animated word.’ It does not teach what was 
not known before; it serves only to remind the 
reader of something that he already knew.? It 
enfeebles the power of thought. It is delusive 
even as an aid to memory, for it weakens and 
supersedes this faculty by providing an artificial 
substitute. Moreover, it has no power of adapta- 
tion ; it speaks in one voice to all; it cannot 
answer questions, meet objections, correct mis- 
understandings, or supplement its own omis- 
sions. 

The same idea is repeated and expanded in 
two of the letters which have come down to us 


1 Plat. Phaedr. 276 A, Moyo SGyra Kal Eupuxov of 6 yeypaymevos 
eldwrov dy TL NéyorTo Jikalws. ; 

2 On books as a mere record of learning and starting-point of re- 
search compare the remarkable sentence of Varro (Sat. Menzpp. 
Relig.): ‘* Libri nonnisi scientiarum paupercula monumenta sunt : 
principia inquirendorum continent, ut ab his negotiandi principia 
sumat animus.” 
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under Plato’s name (¢. ii. and vii.) These letters 
profess to be written by Plato to the tyrant 
Dionysius II., and contain advice as to the proper 
method of studying philosophy. The view is here 
enforced that continuous written exposition is use- 
less as a means for arriving at philosophic truth. 
Some other branches of learning may perhaps be 
communicated in this way, but not so philosophy. 
Only by painful effort and self-questioning, by 
the friction of mind with mind, and by friendly 
cross-examination, can true knowledge be attained. 
“ Out of frequent and close conversation and much 
social intercourse a light is of a sudden kindled in 
the mind, as from a fire that leaps forth, which when 


once generated keeps itself alive.” 


Philosophical 
knowledge breaks in upon the mind as a mental 
illumination. Such is the metaphor employed 
and such the general idea that runs through these 
letters. 

The publication of a systematic treatise on 
philosophy is here strongly condemned, Plato’s 
own writings being exempted from this general 


censure on the ground (by no means a convincing 


} Plat. Zp. vil. 341 C, é« mods cuvovelas yuyvouevns mepl 7d 
Tparyya avTs Kal Tod cushy eLaldyns otov dard mupds mndjoavros cLapbev 
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one) that they are purely dramatic compositions, 
and convey no formal doctrine. “It is for this 


d 


reason,” says Plato, or the writer speaking in his 
name,’ “that I have never myself written anything 
upon these subjects. There neither is nor ever 
shall be a treatise of Plato’s. What goes by his 
name are the words of Socrates.” There is, how- 
ever, in these letters more than the mere dislike 
of dogmatical exposition. The author’s prejudice 
against publishing a book for the benefit of general 
readers is expressed in a tone which suggests a 
feeling of freemasonry in the higher learning. He 
goes so far as to say” that when you see any 
published writings, either promulgated laws, or 
other compositions, you may be sure that the 
author, if he was worth anything, did not himself 
regard these as matters of serious importance ; 
if he did, he would not have published them— 
unless in a moment of infatuation. The mystery 
of learning was similarly guarded in the middle 
ages, and even Bacon inherited the dislike of 
allowing newly discovered truth to pass beyond an 
inner circle of disciples. 

We have now seen the general line of objection 
taken by the Greeks to the written and formulated 


1 Plat. Zp. ii. 314 C. 2 7b, vii. 344 C. D 
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word. An analogy of modern science may serve 
further to explain the precise reason of this. One 
of the most recent definitions of life attempted by 
the science of biology is “the continuous adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external relations ” 
(Herbert Spencer). Death, on the other hand, is 
“the non-correspondence of the organism with its 
environment.” In a word, vitality is not absolute, 
but consists in relation; death is the snapping 
of a connection, the suspension of a relation. 
“The most distinctive peculiarity,” says Dr. Bur- 


' “of living matter as compared 


don Sanderson, 
with non-living is that it is ever changing while 
ever the same; that is, that life is a state of 
ceaseless change. . . . The word life is used in 
physiology in what, if you like, may be called a 
technical sense, and denotes only that state of 
change with permanence which I have endea- 
voured to set forth to you.” The Greeks had 
advanced to no such definition, but they fore- 
stalled it by instinct. They felt and expressed it 
in all that they say of the spoken as opposed to 
the written word, though they could not enunciate 


it as a scientific principle. If life be the “con- 


1 At the British Association as reported in the Z7es, Sept. 13, 
1889. 
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tinuous adjustment of internal to external rela- 
tions,” that man is most alive who most surely 
and with the greatest facility adapts himself to 
an altered environment; that word is most vital 
which can best transform and transmute itself 
according to the needs of its surroundings, thereby 
maintaining with them the most intimate connec- 
tion. The written word, so it may be argued, is 
not self-adjusting and responsive to the changes 
of its environment ; even the spoken word, once 
formulated, is no less immobile. Both are dead 
with the first change of external relations. The 
chain is snapped, the correspondence broken. 
They have no capacity for “continuous adjust- 
ment,” no power to enter into new and vital 
connections under altered circumstances. Only 
the living speaker can do this; in him only can 
truth live ; it most lives in him who is most alive. 
In biological language the best teacher is he who 
is in most vivid correspondence with his environ- 
ment, that is, his pupils; who influences them, and 
in turn is influenced by them. If the environment 
change, he will most probably readjust himself ; 
he will never suffer that death which is “want 
of correspondence.” 

We may push the analogy a little further. 
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The organism may be a fine one, but the faculty 
of correspondence weak ; then the word is partially 
dead. The man is richly stored with wisdom, but 
it is devitalised, because uncommunicated. Or the 
environment may be poor, but the organism, and 
the faculty of correspondence, fine. Only when 
all these factors are of high excellence—organism, 
environment, correspondence—is the word entirely 
vital. 

It is easy to see how this truth would be in- 
stinctive in the Greek mind. They were a people 
highly gifted as individuals, keenly sociable as a 
community; they were therefore not likely to 
leave out of their conception of the living word 
the notion of correspondence, of continuous adjust- 
ment. Indeed this is precisely the point on which 
Plato lays stress in the well-known passage of the 
Phaedrus:—“There is one inconvenience in written 
speech, which is in fact incident to painting also. 
The creations of the painter have the attitude of 
life, and yet if you ask them a question they pre- 
serve a solemn silence. And the same may be 
said of written speeches. You might fancy that 
they had some intelligence of the meaning of what 
they say, but if you want to know anything and 


put a question to one of them, they give the same 
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unvarying answer. And when they have been 
once written down they are tossed about anywhere 
among those who do and among those who do not 
understand them. And they have no reticences 
or proprieties towards different classes of persons ; 
and if they are unjustly assailed or abused, their 
parent is needed to defend his offspring, for they 
cannot protect or defend themselves.” + This dead 
letter is, contrasted with the word of knowledge, 
the “intelligent writing which is graven in the 
soul of him who has learned, and can defend 
itself, and knows when to speak and when to 
be silent,” ? 

No doubt—partly owing to the early prejudice 
against written mechanical symbols,—they added 
to the notion of the living word some thought of 
its organic beauty. They suspected in the written 
language of plain prose an indifference to form, a 
dulness, an ugliness which was ‘in their minds 
associated with death, and hence with sterility. 
Beauty alone (as with Plato) was fecund and 
creative. Here, perhaps, is one consideration 
which may partially explain why it was that the 
Greeks bestowed such minute and unsparing 
labour on their written compositions—why Plato, 


1 Phaedrus 275 D. 2 Nb Pfe) IX. 
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the depreciator of literature, was not satisfied till 
he had written out the first eight words of the 
Republic (as was said to have been discovered 
after his death) in several different orders; why 
Demosthenes, whose face was set towards action, 
wrote and re-wrote his speeches, would not trust 
to premeditation, neglected no detail of language 
or rhythm. Prose, it was felt, in order to be vital, 
must have the coherence, the perfection, of a living 
organism. A newly found art, it must employ 
every resource which could secure its perman- 
ence. Dionysius of Halicarnassus observes that 
Herodotus was the first who showed that prose 
could rival the highest poetry in persuasive power, 
in charm of expression and a capacity of ex- 
quisite delight.’ In itself prose had a low vitality. 
Its existence was precarious. It was not like 
poetry, which was wedded to musical strains and 
lived on the lips of men. Raised as it had been 
out of the sphere of the inorganic, and resting on 
lifeless symbols, it might fall back into extinction. 
It must be clothed upon with beauty, it must learn 
a music of its own, and so become imperishable. 
All spoken words, however, are not vital any 
more than all written words are dead. This did 


1 Dionys. Halic. de Thucyd. ch. 23. p. 865. 
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not escape the observation of the Greeks. One 
test of life is the capacity to impart life. No 
speech is vital which does not engender thought 
in those to whom it is addressed. Is it not a 
distinguishing feature of the highest eloquence 
that it stimulates and promotes reflection? it is 
not content with gratifying the ear, with eliciting 
applause, with ministering to the vanity of the 
speaker or the prejudices and passions of the 
audience. It awakens the reasoning faculty, it 
stirs it into active and sympathetic movement ; 
it has in it the virtue of a creative act ; in a word, 
it sets men thinking. You remember the keynote 
of the appeals of Demosthenes: “In God’s name, 
I beg of you to think.” The spoken word does 
not always set men thinking. The object of some 
speeches—of many political speeches—is to pre- 
vent men from thinking, to administer a narcotic 
to the reason. The living voice can be at least 
as lifeless as the written page. Without the 
interchange of dialogue—whether oral conversa- 
tion, or the dialogue that the listener’s mind holds 
with itself, that is, the inward reflection which is 
kindled by the breath of genuine eloquence— 
without this, a spoken speech may be as much 


devitalised as the same speech when committed 
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to paper. One is, in fact, the mere transcript of 
the other. You may remember the passage’ 
where Plato describes the harangues, the set 
speeches of the public men of his day. They 
are as bad, he says, as books. They go on 
interminably, but they promote no interchange 
of thought; they neither ask nor answer ques- 
tions; they are like brazen pots or pans, which, 
when once struck, continue to resound till a hand 
is placed upon them. 

Plato had a clear apprehension of what was 
vital in spoken speech. But he does not appear 
to have seen in how true a sense a book may be 
said to be alive. To return to our illustration: the 
life of a great work of literature consists precisely 
in its faculty of “continuous adjustment” to a 
changing environment. Plus ca change plus cest 
la méme chose. ‘There are books, poems in par- 
ticular, whose vitality is inexhaustible, which have 
fresh meanings for every age. “The author,” we 
are sometimes reminded, “ was not conscious of all 
these meanings; your interpretation of him is 
fanciful; you are reading into him the ideas of 
other times; you find in him more than was 
intended.” Yes, but this is the very evidence that 


1 Plat. Protag. 329 A. 
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the book has life, that it is a living organism of a 
high and complex character, mobile and sensitive 
to its surroundings. It has latent correspondences 
with human nature, which time alone discovers ; 
it has the spontaneous activity, the unconscious 
self-adapting power of genius. The greater the 
genius of the writer the more responsive will the 
book be to its environment, the greater will be the 
area over which its relations extend, the more far- 
reaching, both in time and space, the range of its 
correspondences. For genius is, in fact, life and 
the faculty of engendering life in others. “A good 
book,” says Milton, “is the precious life-blood of 
a miaster-spirit embalmed and treasured up on 


d 


purpose to a life beyond life ;” or, as Bacon puts 
it, “neither are they (books) fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still, and cast their 
seeds in the minds of others, provoking and causing 
infinite actions and opinions in succeeding ages.” 
Yet when we speak of life, whether actual, or, 
as in literature and art, metaphorical, we must 
remember that it is always a mystery. We can 
analyse its results, we can declare its conditions, 
we can never seize its essence. As in genius 
itself there is something of the wind that bloweth 


where it listeth, so in the productions of genius 
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the secret of their vitality still eludes us. But we 
feel that the vitality is there and can test it by 
the life which it communicates to others. Some 
literature possesses this life-giving virtue in a sur- 
passing degree. “One of the arguments,” says 
Lowell, “against the compulsory study of Greek, 
namely, that it is wise to give our time to modern 
languages and ancient history, involves, I think, a 
verbal fallacy. Only those languages can properly 
be called dead in which nothing living has been 
written. If the classic languages are dead, they 
yet speak to us, and with a clearer voice than that 
of any living tongue. If their language is dead, 
yet the literature it enshrines is crammed with life 
as perhaps no other writing, except Shakespeare’s, 
ever was or will be. It is as contemporary with 
to-day as with the ears it first enraptured, for it 
appeals not to the man of then or now, but to the 
entire round of human nature itself. . . . We know 
not whither other studies will lead us, especially 
if dissociated from this; we do know to what 
summits, far above our lower region of turmoil, 
this has led, and what the many-sided outlook 
thence.” 

What we have been saying is applicable in a 


unique sense to the Bible, which, as a vital growth, 
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has nourished the spiritual life of successive genera- 
tions, and has seen the death of creeds and sects, 
the crumbling away of systems of theology, which 
are mere abstracts and digests of truth, not the 
living food. It is the one book which appears to 
have the capacity of eternal self-adjustment, of 
uninterrupted correspondence with an ever shift- 
ing and ever widening environment. 

Another reason for Plato’s distrust of books—in 
addition to their incapacity for continuous adjust- 
ment—attaches itself to the high conception he 
had formed of the dignity of knowledge. True 
knowledge is not among marketable wares, that 
can be dealt in retail or wholesale at the pleasure 
of the consumer, that can be provided ready- 
made, carried about in a portable shape in books, 
and emptied from them into the mind of the 
learner, as from vessel to vessel. , The tendency 
of language is to describe knowledge in terms of 
property, as so much wealth acquired or trans- 
mitted. But, as the Greeks felt, true knowledge 
is not an extrinsic advantage, but a hard-won 
possession, personal and inalienable; it is an 
inheritance which we must earn in order to 
possess it. We can enter on it only when we 


make it our own. It is not mere acquisition, but 
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mental enlargement, inward illumination. Know- 
ledge, as a mere bundle of facts, is not power. 
Knowledge becomes Power only when it is vitalised 
by Reason. 

“ Much learning does not teach wisdom,”! was a 
saying of Heraclitus; and Aristotle, whose house 
was known as “the house of the reader,” declared 
that “much learning produces much confusion.”? 
This is not the sigh of intellectual disillusion which 
we overhear in the words of the author of the book 
of Ecclesiastes, “He that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow,” “ Much study is a weariness of 
the flesh.” It is the demand for a science which 
will enable us to organise what we learn. A multi- 
farious learning, for which the Greeks had a single 
distinctive word, does not imply any connected 
view of knowledge as a whole, or of the relation 
in which any one branch of learning stands to 
other departments. A mass of facts held in 
the memory may still remain unpenetrated by 
the light of reason. The subject-matter of know- 
ledge must not be passively received, but sub- 
mitted to the action of a formative mind, which 


1 rroduuabin voov od diddoxe. Cp. Plat. Laws vii. 811 B, xlyduvdy 
pnt elvat pépovoay rots ratol tiv modvuablay: and 819 A, 7 wodv- 
meipla Kal modupadla K.T.D. 
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works upon the impressions, invests them with a 
meaning, adjusts their relations, reduces them to 
order and coherence. Then only does knowledge 
become luminous and philosophic. 

The Greeks in their desire to find uniformity 
in nature and a rational meaning in history, 
imposed their own thought upon the universe, and 
anticipated the slow results of science. Yet it was 
well for the world that they had this passionate 
trust in the efficacy of reason; it would have 
been a calamity if, baffled in their first ardour for 
knowledge, they had become “ misologists””»—to 
use Plato’s term ‘—or haters of reason, as others 
become misanthropists or haters of mankind, when 
they have been deceived in those whom they have 
trusted. As it was, they conceived the exercise 
of Logos as Rational Thought to be inseparable 
from the use of Logos as Rational.Speech. The 
action of a formative mind upon the material of 
knowledge could hardly, they thought, fully operate 
without the collision of two personal intelligences, 
without the play of mind upon mind, the inter- 
change of question and answer, the colloquial 
commerce of thought. One great charm of Greek 
literature is, that in reading it we seem to be 


1 Plat. Phaedo 89 D. 
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present at the first awakening of the universal 
human reason; we seem to watch and overhear 
it as it becomes conscious of itself. It does not 
yet speak quite like a book. It is thinking aloud. 
It debates with itself as with an antagonist; so 
soon as it becomes articulate it puts the dialectical 
process before us in vivid and dramatic form. 
Philosophy becomes a dramatic conversation. 
History is not a chronicle, not a bare narrative of 
events ; a running comment of speech accompanies 
action, as the chorus does the action of the drama; 
the actors themselves discuss and explain their 
own motives; thought passes into words which 
interpret the inner conflicts and make the deeds 
intelligible. 

Now, the Greeks were talkers, whereas we are 
readers. We read, or else we gossip ;—both very 
good things in their way, but they are not all. 
Speech and writing admit of other combinations 
than this; and in the University, if anywhere, 
ought to be the meeting-point and place of recon- 
ciliation of these two factors of our intellectual life, 
Books we have, of course; and speech too there 
is, or ought to be, in every one of its many forms. 
We have oral teaching, for example. Some tell us 


that a University which teaches is an anachronism 
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and a survival ; that Universities of this type came 
into existence at a time when learning could only 
be had through teachers, but that the invention of 
printing has superseded oral instruction, and trans- 
formed the idea of a University; that the true 
University is now a library; and the old Uni- 
versities, if they continue to exist, should exist 
only for the discovery of truth, not for the diffusion 
of knowledge—for research, not for education. 
This might be a tempting view to hold if it 
were not for certain facts of our experience. 
Most of us have observed, and often with much 
surprise, the mysterious virtue that resides in the 
living voice of the teacher—or shall we call it a 
strange weakness in the mind of the student ?>— 
which causes a lecture of very moderate merit 
(provided it is clear and fairly well arranged), to 
arrest the attention of the listener, when the same 
thing, expressed in a more finished and complete 
form, if read in a book awakens the most languid 
interest. This often happens even where the 
lecturer has no remarkable personality, and no 
special attractions of voice and manner. The 
reason, perhaps, is partly to be found in this— 
that the speaker is human. That is a fact of 
ceaseless interest to his fellow-creatures. Most 
O 
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books are in a sense unhuman. How few men 
write like themselves and give us a true impres- 
sion of what they are! Once on paper, men are 
apt to lose their own character, and either to 
become neutral and impersonal, or to take— 
unconsciously—a_ fictitious personality. When 
we meet the writer afterwards we are tantalised, 
almost angry with him, for having led us astray. 
Now, the speaker, or at least the teacher, cannot 
long wear a mask. He cannot keep up the 
neutrality of a book. You get to know him at 
the same time that you learn the subject he is 
talking about. To come into contact with learn- 
ing in a human and embodied form has a peculiar 
mental stimulus of its own. 

I do not propose to enter here upon any 
formal defence of oral instruction. But before 
leaving the subject I would quote some words 
of Newman’s,' which sum up admirably most of 
what can be said upon this topic :— 

“If the actions of men may be taken as any 
test of their conviction, then we have reason for 
saying this, viz. that the province and the in- 
estimable benefit of the “tera scrifta is that of 
being a record of truth, and an authority of 


1 Historical Sketches i. 8-9. 
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appeal, and an instrument of teaching in the 
hands of a teacher; but that, if we wish to be- 
come exact and fully furnished in any branch of 
knowledge which is diversified and complicated, 
we must consult the living man and listen to his 
living voice. J am not bound to investigate the 
cause of this, and anything I may say will, I am 
conscious, be short of its full analysis ;—perhaps 
we may suggest that no books can get through 
the number of minute questions which it is 
possible to ask on any extended subject, or can 
hit upon the very difficulties which are severally 
felt by each reader in succession. Or, again, that 
no book can convey the special spirit and delicate 
peculiarities of its subject with that rapidity and 
certainty which attend on the sympathy of mind 
with mind, through the eyes, the look, the accent 
and the manner, in casual expressions thrown off 
at the moment, and the unstudied turns of familiar 
conversation. 

“ Whatever be the cause the fact is undeniable. 
The general principles of any study you may learn 
by books at home; but the detail, the colour, the 
tone, the air, the life which makes it live in us, 
you must catch all those from those in whom it 


lives already. You must imitate the student in 
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French or German, who is not content with his 
grammar, but goes to Paris or Dresden: you 
must take example from the young artist who 
aspires to visit the great masters in Florence and 
in Rome. Till we have discovered some intel- 
lectual daguerreotype which takes off the course 
of thought, and the form, lineaments, and features 
of truth as completely and minutely as the optical 
instrument reproduces the sensible object, we must 
come to the teachers of wisdom to learn wisdom, 
we must repair to the fountain, and drink there. 
Portions of it may go from thence to the ends of 
the earth by means of books; but the fulness is 
in one place alone. It is in such assemblages and 
congregations of intellect that books themselves, 
the masterpieces of human genius, are written, or 
at least originated.” 

Your Society itself represents the two prin- 
ciples which we have been considering—the 
Spoken and the Written Word. In its literary 
aspect the union is vital to the well-being of each. 
In some nations the literary language is out of all re- 
lation to the spoken, In China writing has existed 
from time immemorial, but it is chiefly an official 
art, a means of government, not an expression of 
the mind and thought of the people. Even in 
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Latin the spoken and the written language stood 
far apart, and the breach continued to widen till 
classical Latin lost the vitality necessary to make 
it a medium of conversation. In modern Italy 
literature has by custom come to be written in 
a single dialect, the Tuscan. A true national 
literature seldom exists under such conditions. 
Greek writers on the other hand combined the 
popular and the literary idiom with a felicity to 
which there is no parallel except perhaps in 
English literature. The Greek language had 
reached maturity before it came under the in- 
fluence of writing; and the literature retained 
the freshness, the directness, the simplicity of 
the best speaking—that charm which so quickly 
vanishes when style comes to be an art cultivated 
for its own sake. In the classical age there was 
no severance between literature and life ; writers 
and thinkers were citizens and men of action. 
Later, they lost touch of popular sentiment, and 
literature was sensitive to the change. The 
divorce between speech and writing led to 
pedantry, bookishness, and unreality. 

It is for the interest of thought as well as of 
literature to combine the habit of speech with 


that of writing. Some of us are perhaps inclined 
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to become mere absorbers of books, or possessors 
of note-books; I say “ possessors,” for I know 
men all of whose thinking is in their note-books, 
not in their heads, there put by for future use 
against a day that probably never comes; know- 
ledge not in hand but in store. In this society 
you practise the old, the rival method, of dis- 
cussion, oral and written; you are aware how 
speech is the supplement to reading or writing ; 
how conversation clears the mind, and dispels 
difficulties which on paper seemed _ insoluble. 
Some of us look back in after-life to evenings 
spent in college—-in which we talked things out 
up to late hours of the night, till our brains 
glowed with excitement and sleep became almost 
impossible—as among the keenest enjoyments 
we have ever known. Inside the University, 
and in societies such as this, men and _ books 
are being learnt together; study and social inter- 
course go hand in hand. At the moment when 
the powers of the mind are ripening and expand- 
ing under the influence of systematic learning, we 
are taking also our first lessons in life and char- 
acter. Knowledge is humanised; it is brought 
home to us through the affections and the im- 


agination as well as through the reason; we and 
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it are more nearly identified; it is enriched and 
elevated by the associations of friendship, by the 
joy of free and fearless discussion among equals, 
by ennobling rivalries, and by still more ennobl- 
ing intellectual partnerships. In the meeting 
arid collision of mind and mind, in the ready 
sympathy of friends, in the quick movements 
of kindred intelligences which outstrip and correct 
and interpret one another’s reasonings, we have 
thought produced on principles that are unknown 
to workshops and factories. It is more like crea- 
tion than production. The original material is 
found to have grown and multiplied. Know- 
ledge thus humanised is already half-way to 
Wisdom ; for Knowledge cannot become Wisdom 
till it has been brought into contact with life. I 
can wish nothing better for your Society than 
that Speech and Writing may here give birth to 
wise Action; that “out of debate and _ social 
intercourse a light may be kindled,” an illumina- 


tive reason which may be a guide to conduct. 


THE UNITY OF LEARNING® 


SOME of you doubtless remember a passage in 
the Vicar of Wakefield where the Principal of 
the University of Louvain makes these remarks : 
“You see me, young man, I never learned Greek 
and don’t find that I have ever missed it. I 
have had a doctor’s cap and gown without Greek ; 
I have 10,000 florins a year without Greek; I 
eat heartily without Greek; and in short,” con- 
tinued he, “as I don’t know Greek, I do not 
believe there is any good in it.” Now, I am 
not going to ask you to discuss whether any one 
ever got any good out of Greek. But the words 
I have just quoted undoubtedly express the atti- 
tude of mind with which University training is 
still pretty widely regarded. 

If you were to ask the average citizen, who 
had never happened to pay special attention to 


T Delivered as the.Closing Address of the Session at the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, 1891. 
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the subject, what was taught in Colleges and 
Universities, he would probably answer, wseless 
learning. And it is perhaps not such a bad 
answer after all; in a certain sense we may even 
make it our own, and claim it as a distinction 
that, in the seats of Academic learning, little or 
nothing “useful” is taught. Their aim is not to 
turn out doctors, clergy, lawyers, merchants, but 
men—and now women also—with thoroughly 
trained minds, minds fortified and enlarged by 
different disciplines, and fitted not for this or 
that profession but for the conduct of life. To 
teach people how to think is perhaps the highest 
end of education, and to learn to think the most 
difficult thing a man is ever called on to do. A 
democratic society is inclined to do its thinking 
by deputy, if only it is permitted to do its voting 
individually. It is so easy to think in herds 
through Committees and sub-Committees and 
party organisations. To exercise the thinking 
power for its own sake is the central idea of 
Academic studies. Suppress thinking and you 
will be able to suppress freedom itself. 

Voltaire, in a paper on the “ Horrible Danger 
of Reading,” imagines an edict of the Sublime 


Porte condemning, proscribing, anathematising 
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the infernal invention of printing for reasons 
which are then enumerated. “For these and 
other causes,” the edict proceeds, “for the edifi- 
cation of the faithful and for the good of their 
souls we forbid them ever to read a book under 
pain of eternal damnation. .. . And to prevent 
any infringement of our ordinance we expressly 
forbid them ¢o think under the same penalties ; 
and we enjoin on all true believers the duty of 
informing us of any one who shall have pro- 
nounced four connected phrases, from which any 
clear and distinct sense can be extracted. We 
therefore ordain that in all conversation terms 
must be used that signify nothing according to 
the ancient usage of the Sublime Porte. Given 
in our Palace of Stupidity, etc.” 

In this country you have refused to take the 
Vow of Ignorance. The existence of your Col- 
lege, the munificence that started it, the steady 
enthusiasm with which the whole community 
supports it, prove that in Wales the love of 
learning is abroad among the people, and year 
by year gaining strength. We have here your 
public confession that you are not content with 
intellectual livelihood, you ask for intellectual 


life. You desire to broaden the basis of your 
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education, to make it truly liberal, in the sense 
that it shall emancipate the mind from what is 
narrow, local, partial You are resolved to 
acquire not learning only but, if possible, also 
that wisdom which is the last result of mature 
knowledge. Though you may wish to get on 
in the world, to win success, the success you aim 
at is of a durable kind. It is not to be achieved 
by the cast of a die or by a lucky hit. A  for- 
tune, as it is understood in the mercantile world, 
may sometimes be made by a stroke of business ; 
on the other hand it may be lost as quickly as 
it was gained. The fortune which belongs to 
the things of the mind is outside the region of 
luck. It is not a speculation, it is a fortune 
slowly built up; every step is won by toil; but 
once yours it is yours for ever. You may in- 
crease your intellectual wealth by labour, but 
you cannot lose it except by repeated acts of 
wilful surrender. It may or may not bring 
financial success: it is pretty certain not to make 
you millionaires—but it is a possession which 
once you have acquired you will ‘not exchange 
for any other kind of wealth. 

The subjects which here constitute the body 


of your teaching are a witness to the original 
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and proper function of a University, as a place 
for the training of the human mind as such, 
without reference to the special vocations of after 
life. The motive, the governing principle, is the 
disinterested love of knowledge—knowledge, not 
as a means to an end but as in itself a good. 
You embrace Literature, Art, and Science, the 
three chief disciplines by which man seeks to 
attain truth or strives after beauty ; and these 
departments are so inherently connected together 
as to form an ideal unity. They are the nucleus 
of University learning, they embody the idea that 
underlies a University ; nor is it any disparage- 
ment to the other studies to say that we have 
here. the core’ and heart of the system, the 
common source from which professional studies 
and faculties derive their theoretic principles, and 
apart from which they cannot attain their specific 
ends. 

The Sciences of Medicine, Law, and Theo- 
logy,—practical sciences as they may be called, 
—do not aim at scientific knowledge as such, 
though scientific knowledge is a condition of 
their success. To pursue knowledge for its own 
sake and apart from practical applications is 


strictly speaking the purpose and idea of a Uni- 
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versity discipline in Arts and Sciences. What 
is in some Universities of our country known 
as the Faculty of Arts, and in Germany as 
the Philosophical Faculty, in which language, 
philosophy, literature, and the pure sciences,—the 
mathematical, the physical, and the natural 
sciences,—all meet, is the connecting link which 
unites Academical learning with professional 
study. It reaches out into border territories and 
everywhere finds common ground. So long as 
the idea on which it rests is operative a Univer- 
sity College cannot become a mere group of 
departmental schools, or a polytechnic institute. 
The historical and the philosophical group of 
subjects stands in close relation to the Faculties 
of Law and of Theology; they supply, or ought 
to supply, the theoretic basis on which the latter 
rest ; while the department of Mathematics, in 
its intimate union with the physical and to some 
extent with the natural sciences, allies itself with 
Medicine. 

The Arts and Sciences taught, then, in Colleges 
such as yours are the pledge of the Unity of 
Learning,—that old Greek idea embodied in the 
word Philosophy, which is in danger of being 


lost in the growing specialism of our age. 


€ 
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Socrates in the Phaedo' speaks of his delight at 
the first utterance of the word “ Mind.” He who 
uttered it, says Aristotle,” “stood out as a sober 
man among random talkers.” It must be owned 
that the Greeks were sometimes carried away by 
this discovery. They were misled by their own 
intellectual ardour, by their indomitable impulse 
to know. They saw that there must be an 
intelligible law of things, and impatiently they 
anticipated it. They could not always wait to 
read the “long and difficult language of facts.” ® 
Their unifying instinct tyrannised over them. 
Not only was this so in natural science and in 
the philosophy of mind; their early historical 
records and popular traditions also suffer from a 
premature attempt to make the course of events 
rational, to import order and symmetry into his- 
tory, to trace the action and method of divine 
government without a sufficient basis of facts. 

Yet for all this it was a fruitful and inspiring 
passion,—this belief in a constructive reason, in 
an order of things which the human mind can 
discover, in a philosophy that was “the knowledge 


1 Plat. Phaed. 97 C. PO ATISt MELAS AO S4 aDalize 
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of all things human and divine.” In the course 
of centuries the authority of such a Philosophy 
has been challenged ; it has been divested of its 
prerogatives; its functions have been parcelled 
out among specialised sciences ; its separate de- 
partments have become independent branches of 
knowledge, each following its own method and 
obeying laws of its own. Philosophy, as many 
would contend, has been dethroned, and is no 
longer the Science among the Sciences; some 
would deny that it has any scientific claims what- 
ever; Philosophy, it is said, must be content 
with the dream-land of the Absolute. It may 
amuse itself with solving the insoluble problems. 
Now it may be observed that the principle 
of specialisation which is supposed to have de- 
throned Philosophy, not only rules, as it ought 
in some sense to rule, in the intellectual and 
industrial domains, but is beginning also to claim 
sway over the life of the individual. I have heard 
of an organisation which pledges its members— 
who consist, I believe, chiefly of young ladies— 
to read a solid book for one half hour a day. 
Whether the half hour may be taken in separate 
doses of so many minutes each, I do not know. 
But at any rate the half-hour’s reading must be 
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got through under penalty of paying a fine; and 
it is said that as midnight draws near there is 
sometimes in festive gatherings a flutter and a 
stir among those who have barely left themselves 
time to retrieve the day. As this is a highly 
specialised association for the promotion of cul- 
ture, so there are other similar associations for 
the supervision of morals. Every part of a man’s 
nature has a Vigilance Committee or Society 
appointed to superintend it. Morality is divided 
into its component elements; in Plato’s phrase, 
Virtue is “broken up into small change.”’ The 
danger of such piecemeal morality is a very 
real one,—that these several departments im- 
pressed with their own relative importance may 
each aspire to constitute the whole of virtue, or 
may even set up new and unauthorised codes 
of their own. Now if such external props and 
aids to virtue are needed—as I do not deny 
they may be—if departmental supervision must 
be exercised over morality in its various aspects, 
at least let it be borne in mind that there still 
exists a connected scheme of virtues and duties, 
a law of right conduct that is supreme over all 
forms and phases of individual life; that there 


1 Plat. Zeno 79 A, Kkepparlfew ri dperiy. 
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are many virtues, yet Virtue is one; that though 
there are ten commandments in the decalogue, 
there is still one Righteousness. 

We cannot indeed wonder that specialisation 
should sometimes be pushed beyond its proper 
limits when we see the vast fields of knowledge 
that have been opened up by this method. Yet 
it is none the less true that excessive specialisa- 
tion is the death of Science. It is so even in 
the case of a single science. In ancient Egypt 
we are told, there was a special class of physicians 
for each part of the human body and for each 
kind of illness. None of these doctors treated the 
body as a whole. Scientific medicine was there- 
fore impossible. Excessive specialisation would 
moreover ultimately involve the dissolution of 
society. Conceive, if you can, a world of special- 
ists, in which each man’s vision and labour are 
concentrated on some microscopic point in the 
field of human activity, and the very idea of a 
political and social organism disappears, There 
is a point at which the subdivision of labour in 
the intellectual sphere must be checked, and some 
unifying principle introduced, if we are to retain 
any rational conception of man, or of the world 


or of human life. 
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The commonwealth of learning is at present 
endangered by disintegrating tendencies. A 
single science in the course of a few years is 
multiplied into half a dozen sciences; mere 
disiecta membra of knowledge they will be unless 
they are reunited by constructive thought and 
held together by some regulative and master 
principle. Here, then, comes in the function of 
Philosophy,—to survey the whole field of labour 
even to its farthest limits ; to exhibit the common 
principles underlying the several sciences, the laws 
of thought which govern their methods ; to har- 
monise their results and reduce to unity their 
highest generalisations: in a word, to bind 
together the many domains and outlying pro- 
vinces of learning and to form them into a system. 
Plato, you will remember, formed a grand idea of 
Philosophy, as that comprehensive science which 
embraces not only logic and ethics and meta- 
physics, but also the study of politics, of religion, 
of fine -art, of social science, of language, and of 
education. It was an idea impossible to realise 
in the infancy of the sciences, but it was a vision 
from the mount of prophecy ; it is still a vision, 
but a waking vision, and no mere dream. Philo- 


sophy may hope to be restored to something like 
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her old supremacy through the agency of those 
very sciences which have dethroned her. Their 
highest generalisations are for her the points of de- 
parture, they are the materials on which she works. 
Philosophy should aspire to become the Science 
of the Sciences, the unity and meeting-point of 
all, including all and yet distinct from each. 

It is precisely this ideal Unity of the Sciences 
that is represented by a University or a University 
College, as a place of learning and research. Not 
that every student must necessarily be trained in 
technical philosophy, but all ought to be initiated 
into the principles of knowledge, taught not only 
how to know this or that, but how to zxow. All 
should acquire a certain habit of mind, an enlarge- 
ment of view and breadth of judgment. This 
expansion of the mind is what we need in the 
professions as well as in the pursuit of liberal 
learning. The saying of Galen, dpsctos latpos Kat 
dirocodos, “the best physician is also a philo- 
sopher ”—a man of philosophic mind—is still true, 
though medicine has become one of the most 
specialised of the sciences. In a similar spirit 
Aristotle! distinguishes the technical knowledge 
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of a science from the knowledge of scientific 
method. A man of general philosophic culture 
will, he says, be able to form a competent judg- 
ment on the specialist’s treatment of his own 
branch of study. Such a critical faculty, which 
can be applied to almost any subject, he looks on 
as the highest and most characteristic result of a 
liberal education. 

Though the methods of the sciences may differ 
the method of learning is one; and in all educa- 
tion the method is at least as important as the 
instruction conveyed. Every people that has set 
a value upon the things of the mind has recognised 
this fact. Socrates pressed it home upon his own 
generation ; and to-day the German Universities 
are the standing witnesses to the same truth. 
Vital knowledge cannot, like common wares, be 
passed from hand to hand: it cannot be mechani- 
cally conveyed into the mind as so much mental 
furniture. “How I wish,” said Socrates, in the 
Sympostum, as he took his seat by his friend the 
poet Agathon, “that wisdom could be infused 
through the medium of touch, out of the full into 
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the empty man, like the water which ‘the wool 
sucks out of the full vessel into an empty one ; in 
that case how much I should prize sitting by you!” 
But Socrates knew that this was just what could 
not be. No teacher that ever lived has shown 
with such compelling force as Socrates himself 
how unlike learning is to mechanical acquisition. 
One reason for his bitter hostility to the methods 
and pretensions of the Sophists was that they 
encouraged, as he believed, the delusion that 
mental culture may be externally received and 
acquired,! that ready-made intellectual results can 
be supplied, if only the market value of the com- 
modity is fixed. 

Aristotle, too, speaks of the “rapid but un- 
scientific” method of the teaching of the Sophists. 
They fancied they were imparting education when 
they were only imparting results (od yap réyvnv 
ANA TA ard THS Téxvys SiddvTes Tradevewv bTERG[- 
Bavov): and he illustrates their method by the 
example of a shoemaker, who, professing to teach 
the art of making painless shoes, put into the 
apprentice’s hand a large assortment of shoes 


1 Cp. Plat. Rep. 518 C, pact dé rou otk evotons év TH Yuxf émto- 
Thins opets évtibévat, where the word évriOévae suggests what we call 
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ready-made (Soin dé modAda yévn TavTodaTav 
vrodnudtov). There are no tricky short arts to 
knowledge. “Learning,” Aristotle elsewhere says, 
“is painful,”! and teaching too is difficult. To 
evoke the thinking process in another, to guide 
the mind without forcing it, to follow and under- 
stand a pupil’s thought even when it is mis- 
directed,—this is, in its highest perfection, the gift 
of a Socrates and of a few born teachers, yet 
it is also the ideal at which all teachers ought 
to aim. 

If we would gain any orderly conception of 
knowledge as a whole let us each begin by seeking 
after unity in his own department. Some one or 
two branches of study within our department are 
probably more familiar to us than the others ; 
they form a solid tract of land which we have 
reclaimed from the waste and made our own. 
But we ought to know enough of all these branches 
to think out their connections, and to bring them 
into organic relation with one another. We shall 
then be the better prepared to pass on to the 
other sciences where diverse methods and new 
intellectual processes are involved, and to fit them 
into the general system of our thought. The 
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guidance of a good teacher here becomes a matter 
of the first moment to the pupil. 

The same subject may be taught, the same 
book read, the same information given, but the 
whole difference to the pupil is in the way it is 
done. It is not the result that is of value, but 
how you get the result. The method it is that 
makes the teacher. A man of large and liberal 
culture will treat even the rudiments of his subject 
differently from one who has, so to speak, just 
learnt his own lesson, or has an eye only to the 
coming examination. The true teacher cannot 
forget that his subject is a unity. He will not 
_ neglect the whole in the part. At each stage of 
progress he will give glimpses into something 
beyond. Beginning with particulars, he will in 
and through them lead up to principles. He will 
interpret the details, and make them orderly and 
intelligible by the illuminating force of reason. 
At the same time he will be aware that his own 
department is related to a larger whole, to that 
which constitutes the unity of knowledge itself, 
He will not deal with his subject in the narrow 
spirit of one who has acquired some technical 
aptitude and seeks to make his own craft usurp 


the whole universe. © The craftsman looks to one 
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thing only; he has not the time or training 
to see the relations in which his own special 
subject stands to other pursuits. It is enough 
for him if he can make that one field of human 
activity his own, though it may be infinitesimally » 
small. 

Now the teacher and the student should 
imitate the craftsman in thoroughness, minute- 
ness, and precision. He must not be led away 
by the charlatan’s view that thoroughness means 
pedantry. Pedantry is not accuracy, precision of 
thought, mastery of detail. It means dispropor- 
tion and loss of perspective; a lingering over 
minutiae till all the sense of the whole is lost. 
It means the learning which cannot organise what 
we know even in our own department, much less 
take a survey of any wider field. The pedant 
becomes a slave to rules which are made by the 
abstract understanding, working within too limited 
a sphere and divorced from real insight. Pedantry 
is rigid and lifeless not so much because it draws 
too fine distinctions ; rather the pedant’s distinc- 
tions are not fine enough, he does not allow for 
the variety which is to be found in the concrete 
world; he seeks to bring the contents of his 
thought under the bondage’ of the letter. The 
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living truths of nature, of art, and of literature 
escape the apprehension of one who moves in the 
atmosphere of intellectual abstraction. Not less 
but greater grasp of detail is needed; but of a 
kind which implies wider horizons, an enlarge- 
ment of the whole mental outlook. It is the 
distinctive mark of a University education to give 
such a thoroughness, which is not pedantry, and 
an enlargement of mind which does not lose itself 
in generalities. 

This attitude and quality of mind is not, of 
course, the exclusive gift of University training. 
It is not the privilege of the few, an aristocratic 
freemasonry from which common men are shut 
out. It is found in some who have but little 
book knowledge, and who have got their chief 
learning from life,—in the market-place, in the 
counting-house, in the workshop and in the camp. 
Still whatever failures have to be recorded against 
University education, it is the distinctive aim and 
office of a University, as the home of the undivided 
sciences, to bestow this grasp of mind, this sureness 
of insight, this comprehensive judgment. And if 
it is of supreme importance to a community to 
keep its men of intellect in touch with the people 


and with their mental life, then let us who are 
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trained in Academic learning do what in us lies 
to foster among us that philosophic breadth and 
largeness of view which rests on moral no less 
than on intellectual sympathy. 

Excessive specialism tends to divorce Learning 
from Life; the men of Thought from the men of 
Action ; the Scholar from the Citizen ; to place a 
great gulf between the world of the Learned and 
the world of the Unlearned. That gulf it is the 
duty of men of learning to bridge over. Those 
who have the clearest consciousness of the unity 
of knowledge ought also most vividly to realise 
the unity of civic life; for the human reason 
which lays down the regulative principles of 
thought is one and the same as that reason 
which has worked in history, imposing its dictates 
upon men and upon nations, directing their blind 
instincts and moulding their institutions. The 
same force of reason which is at the basis of 
science is at the basis also of society. It is the 
principle of unity which knits us together into an 
intellectual and civic community. Thought and 
action, knowing and doing, are not opposing and 
conflicting principles. Their harmony and equili- 
brium are essential to the sanity of a people. 


Where the balance and due correspondence be- 
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tween the principles are lost, a nation runs into 
fanaticism or sinks into sloth. 

Far be it from me to say that there are not 
in every generation and in every people some 
solitary thinkers, who best fulfil the purpose of 
their life by standing aloof from the activities of 
ordinary men and by devoting themselves in the 
study or the laboratory to that wherein the bent 
of their genius lies. All action does not consist 
in external acts; there are men whose knowing is 
their dozwg, and whose inward and silent energy 
may work upon the world at large with a force 
greater than that of conquerors or of statesmen. 
Nor would I be taken to imply that the less 
distinguished men, whose path still lies in the 
field of intellect—in literature or science or 
education—must of necessity become party poli- 
ticians if they are to do their duty as citizens. 
It is surely no great harm that there should be a 
few who are detached from the service of party, 
especially if they are able thereby to take a clearer 
and larger outlook over politics and to see beyond 
the party triumphs of the hour. 

Still the learned world has not, perhaps, 
always been mindful of what is due from it to 


the society of which it forms a part. It has too 
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often fancied itself to be in possession of some 
enchanted ground, and to hold the key to mys- 
teries which none else may open. The very 
dialect of learning has often been enough to 
frighten off intruders. You required a special 
novitiate to understand it. In order to be pro- 
found it was thought necessary to be obscure. 
Learned exposition must needs be unintelligible 
to men of culture who had not acquired the 
formulae and mannerisms of the craft. Learned 
men, we may hope, are ceasing to think of them- 
selves as a guild or exclusive fraternity. The 
great scientific discoverers of our age—a Darwin 
and a Pasteur—are models of good writing. 
They are bent on saying what they mean and 
on saying it clearly—the first secret of style—and 
the words are exactly adequate to the thought 
that is to be expressed. Even the philosophers 
who have long been the worst offenders are 
following the example of the leaders of science 
and learning to write with a view to be under- 
stood. Nothing is so hard but that it can be 
said clearly as well as obscurely. Not that 
what is intrinsically hard can be made easy, but 
it is capable. of being made clear to a trained 


intelligence. 
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. This single fact, that learned men are acquiring 
the use of their mother tongue, is already producing 
a remarkable influence on the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and doing much to efface the sharp distinc- 
tion between the learned and the unlearned. The 
distinction can, indeed, never be completely effaced. 
There are whole departments of knowledge whose 
processes can only be followed by a few, though 
their leading principles and methods may be made 
intelligible to others besides experts. To many it 
seems a contradiction in terms to speak of popu- 
larising knowledge. A witty Frenchman classes 
together under one description those who would 
“make Science popular, Metaphysics intelligible, 
and Vice respectable.” Anyhow we may freely 
admit the dangers of what is called “ popularisa- 
tion.’ So far as it has led people to believe that 
they can take over the intellectual results of 
others, and appropriate them without an effort ; 
so far as it has encouraged the acceptance of 
showy paradoxes instead of sober criticism, to 
that extent it is mischievous delusion. But this is 
in truth the vulgarising rather than the popular- 
ising of knowledge. 

There is a genuine sense in which knowledge 


may be popularised ; but it can only be done by 
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one who has not merely accumulated but has 
assimilated knowledge, who is filled with its 
spirit, with whom it has become a living force, 
taking possession of the whole man, penetrating to 
the recesses of his personality, laying hold of him 
by his affections no less than by his intellect ; 
whose mental being is not divided into two halves 
one of which resides in his books and a wholly 
different one in the outer world ; who keeps before 
his eyes the relation in which his own department 
stands to the whole fabric of scientific thought ; 
who can expound and utter what he knows in 
such vital form that it shall touch others with the 
inspiration of life. Books alone may give infor- 
mation, but not one in a thousand can in this 
sense popularise knowledge. You must fall back 
on the old Socratic principle, the method of human 
intercourse and the converse between minds. The 
teacher ought to be the subject vitalised and 
humanised in the presence of the student; the 
science kindled into warmth and touching with its 
glow the expectant sympathies of the listeners. 
The electricity of thought ought to be abroad in 
the air of the class-room. 

How widely different a thing this is from the: 
false kind of popularised teaching which has 
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brought it into disrepute among the learned! 
We can easily account for the instinctive dread 
which the genuine Dryasdust feels on being told 
‘that he must bring the results of his learning 
before the popular mind. He cannot do so. His 
learning is a dead weight of facts. It is unin- 
formed by reason, and uninspired by sympathy. 
“You must be above your knowledge,’ says 
Newman, “not under it, or it will oppress you ; 
the more you have of it, the greater will be the 
load. The learning of a Salmasius or a Bur- 
man, unless you are its masters, will be your 
tyrant, “Imperat aut servit;’ if you wield it 
with a strong arm it is a great weapon ; otherwise 

‘Vis consili expers 

Mole ruit sua.’ 
You will be overwhelmed like Tarpeia, by the 
heavy wealth which you have exacted from tribu- 
tary generations.” 

True learning being such as we have described, 
it is evident that many subjects which, if seized in 
their true relations, rank highest as instruments of 
culture, are least fitted to be brought to the sole 
test of examination. Such, for instance, is the 
department of classical literature. It is a subject 


that is many-sided, and whose value depends upon 
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its scope and comprehensiveness, and on the wide 
horizons which open out of it. The classical 
languages, from one point of view, fall within the 
sphere of the exact sciences. The general laws of 
their growth and decay can be stated with scien- 
tific precision. On another side they are as free as 
thought itself, they look out over the whole field of 
human endeavour and imagination. We may come 
to them as grammarians, as historians, as archae- 
ologists, as anthropologists ; and to each class of 
inquirer they will yield results of the highest- 
interest. But if we are to apprehend classical 
literature in its full spirit and power, we shall not 
approach it in the first instance in the attitude of 
specialists. We shall study it simply as contain- 
ing imperishable thought in noble language. We 
shall not sever the language and the thought ; they 
are not accidentally related. Most of the failures 
of classical education may be set down to the 
attempt to treat these two elements apart. To 
know the words without the sense, and to know 
the sense without the words,—this sums up the 
character of the bad scholar and the shallow 
thinker. No: the language is the key, the one 
master-key, to unlock the thought. 


But, you say, we may read the classics in 
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translations, and thence get at the spirit and 
essence of antiquity, discarding what is outward 
and accidental. Well, one may no doubt learn 
much about antiquity by this means; and if one 
has a peculiar genius, one may even divine some- 
thing of its inmost spirit, as has been done by a 
few men of rare imagination and insight, such as 
Schiller and Keats, whose knowledge has either 
been very imperfect or derived mainly from second- 
hand sources. But translations, the very best, are 
but shadows of the original. You cannot trans- 
fuse the life-blood of a poem into any translation. 
One language, moreover, differs from another, 
above all an ancient language differs from a 
modern,—not only in outward form, but in inward 
and essential character. It is not that they ex- 
press the same thing in different ways. They 
express a different thing, wholly or partially 
different, each in its own way. 

Words are not coins which have an interchange- 
able value. A scientific term is capable of inter- 
national exchange. The idea that it)conveys can 
be passed from land to land, uncoloured by 
emotion, untouched by association. Each people 
can express it in exactly equivalent form. A cube 
root is the same thing to an Englishman as to a 


Q 
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Russian. But the language of literature is totally 
distinct. The words stand rooted in the soil of 
national life, they are nourished from a people’s 
history. Around them have gathered the accre- 
tions of thought of successive generations. The 
associations of poetry and eloquence cling about 
them. Words whose nearest equivalents are for 
us dead and prosaic stirred the pulses of a Greek 
and vibrated with memories of Troy and Salamis. 
How different, again, is the same word when it 
meets us in Homer and in the New Testament! 
To the student of language, one such word is in 
itself the epitome of a vast chapter in the history 
of thought, or represents, it may be, a revolution 
in our ideas of morals and religion. The abstract 
words which express intellectual moods and pro- 
cesses, moral sentiments, religious aspirations, are 
essentially untranslatable. They have no exact, 
often no approximate, equivalents in other lan- 
guages. Classical literature may, therefore, be 
taught either from the narrow point of view of a 
grammarian, who sees nothing beyond ; or, starting 
from the basis of language and grammar, we may 
penetrate into philosophy, art, and religion,—into 
all that throws light on the genius and institutions 


of a people, and fixes its place in civilisation. 
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, None who have not themselves used and tried 
the examination test are aware how ill adapted it 
is to gauge the value of classical education in these 
its larger aspects. Facts that, in the process of 
being communicated by the teacher had become 
vital knowledge, which had taken the colour of 
the pupil’s mind as he advanced by tentative steps 
and slow stages and by frequent repetition of the 
idea, reappear on paper as so many ready-made 
results. They are artificially produced from a 
notebook by an effort of memory, and with con- 
scious intention of scoring marks. The candidate 
believes that these will be more paying than his 
own authentic ideas, which are probably immature 
and somewhat imperfect in expression. And he 
is unfortunately too often right; for examiners 
have to judge of answers by their actual worth 
and quality ; and, unless they can detect a rote- 
like unintelligent repetition of phrases, they cannot 
safely go behind the answers and speculate as to 
their source, and take off marks because they 
think that the ideas, or the form in which they 
are expressed, are too good to be the product of 
the candidate’s own mind. I here leave out of 
account the rare instances in which an original 


force of mind makes itself felt even under the 
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artificial conditions of examination. But, speak- 
ing broadly, we may say that the formative pro- 
cess of thought is arrested as soon as a candidate 
sits down to an examination on literature, or even 
studies with a view to it. Second-hand general- 
isations and stereotyped judgments are put on 
paper. It is an inherent defect of examinations, 
that in certain branches of study they can do 
little more than lay bare results. They do not 
help to trace the stages and steps of mental 
growth, to follow processes of thought, and to 
distinguish such as are vital from such as are 
mechanical. 

A University, however, has other means besides 
examination of ensuring genuine work and of 
tracing progress along systematic lines of study. 
The College Lecturer who is in daily contact with 
his classes, and who not only lectures but keeps 
to the good old custom of oral questioning, dis- 
cerns the intellectual needs of his pupils, and 
knows of what stuff they are made better than he 
can ever learn from written examinations. The 
business of a teacher, some one has said,—as popu- 
larly understood—is to help a candidate to play 
with a straight bat the most artful twisters of an 


examiner; and there is no doubt that the domin- 
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ance of the examination system has tended to 
create a wrong conception of the teacher even in 
Universities whose function is recognised to be 
other than that of an examining Board. An Ox- 
ford undergraduate, a Scholar of his College, was 
about to go in for his final examination. He 
went to his tutor to talk over with him a difficult 
metaphysical problem. The tutor discussed it on 
various sides, but brought no definite solution. 
The pupil at last told him plainly that this was 
not what he wanted. “What I want is the ex- 
amination answer to the question; give it me in 
a precise form.” “I really can’t,” was the reply ; 
“it is a point on which nobody can speak dogmati- 
cally. Honestly, I don’t know.” “Come now, 
Mr.——.,” said the other, “but you are fazd to 
know.” Yes, paid to know, and to put our 
knowledge in cheap and handy form for ready use 
and distribution,—that is the theory of those who 
regard University teaching as a commercial in- 
dustry, and a University Degree as a “ hall-mark” 
which ought to be easily purchased with the 
minimum expenditure of intellectual effort. To 
such persons knowledge is of value only if it leads 
directly to material advancement, and the different 


branches of University study, pursued without any 
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sense of their vital interdependence, are only the 
means to a professional end. 

But liberal studies followed in an illiberal spirit 
fall below the mechanical arts in dignity and worth. 
Arithmetic, says Plato, is an excellent prelim- 
inary to philosophic study “if pursued for the 
love of knowledge and not in the spirit of a shop- 
keeper.”! The proviso here contained presents 
the Greek ideal of education. Intellectual training 
is an end in itself and not a mere preparation for 
a trade or a profession. The history of the word 
oxo in its transition from “leisure” to “school,” 
through the intermediate stage of “ philosophical 
discussion,” is the unconscious testimony of the _ 
Greek genius to the pure and disinterested love of 
learning. Greek “leisure” is sometimes spoken 
of slightingly as if it were the luxury of the rich or 
the dilettanti, an easy sauntering through life and 
avoidance of painful effort. But in truth it is 
not the opposite of activity, but a special form of 
activity, the strenuous exercise of the intellectual 
or artistic faculties. It is no state of blissful indol- 
ence, which is the ideal of some Orientals ; no life 
of feasting, which is the ideal of the savage; no 


1 Plat. Rep. vil. 525 D, ay rod yrwplfew evexd tis ard émiry- 
devn, GNAG oy TOO KamndrevELy. 
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round of trivial amusement, which is the ideal of 
the man of fashion. It is work, genuine work ; 
not, however, to satisfy bodily wants and the needs 
of animal existence, but to appease a pressing 
mental appetite,—the desire for knowledge or the 
desire for beauty. 

Leisure and Work,—the two ideas are to some 
minds inconsistent, but here is their point of meet- 
ing. “To do their duty is their only holiday,” ! is 
a description we read of Athenian character in 
Thucydides. Zo work their minds, that too is 
their holiday, their true cyod7, the leisure that is 
worthy of one who is at heart more than a mere 
mechanic, whose energies are not all spent upon 
task-work done to order, with quick returns of 
profit as his reward, but who has free activities of 
mind which claim scope and play, energies which 
are voluntary, self-imposed, delightful; which 
result in the discipline, the quickening of every 
human faculty ; useless, it may be, in the estima- 
tion of those who believe only in machinery, but 
for all who would not sacrifice the ends of life to 
the means, to be counted among the first condi- 
tions of existence. 

A College or a University is not an industrial 


1 Thucyd. i. 70. 9. 
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association but in some sense a spiritual com- 
munity. In the spiritual and intellectual life the dis- 
tinctions of mzne and thine disappear. We are rich 
not by what we have and keep, but by what we share. 
“Friends have all things in common” (xowd Ta 
Tav didwv) was the proverb which the Pytha- 
goreans took for the motto of their school. They 
extended their idea of common property to em- 
brace ownership in the spiritual and intellectual 
sphere no less than in the outward goods of life ; 
and a far truer doctrine it is than the principle 
of unlimited competition in matters intellectual. 
There is no such thing as intellectual isolation. 
The worker in each domain should cultivate the 
power of viewing knowledge as a whole, and of 
discovering the bond of unity between the several 
parts. From one department of learning, light is 
flashed back in unexpected ways upon another, 
and studies which have long seemed unrelated 
recognise one another on a sudden as _ sister 
sciences, 

With the expansion of your College new sub- 
jects will doubtless be admitted ; and the labour 
of teachers and students will become more highly 
specialised. And it is well it should be so. That 


is for us, in our day, the road of progress. Only 
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we must strive in the multiplicity of the sciences 
to apprehend the common principles of know- 
ledge, and to keep the parts in just subordina- 
tion to the conception of the whole; and this 
needs intelligent sympathy no less than grasp 
of intellect. The inspiring principle of University 
study is the sense that learning is not a dead 
tradition but living and growing truth. Never let 
us lose the idea of a Universttas Literarum, of a 
community of letters——that indivisible kingdom 
of thought, whose several parts are not discon- 
nected fragments, but are linked together in organic 
union, each essential to the joint action of the 
whole ; which should be animated by one spirit, 
and understand one another’s aims and methods. 
Only in this way can we hope with the growing 
subdivision of intellectual labour to combine the 


singleness of Truth, the real Unity of Learning. 


ARISTOTLES CONCEPTION FORSEINE 
ART AND POBI RY 


I. USEFUL ART AND FINE ART 


ARISTOTLE it must be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in the 
Poetics he maps out the subordinate divisions of 
his subject (the different modes of recognition, the 
elements of the plot, etc.), yet he nowhere classifies 
the various kinds of poetry ; still less has he given 
a scientific grouping of the fine arts and exhibited 

1 The books from which I have derived special help on this 
subject are E. Miiller Geschichte der Theorie der Kunst bet den 
Alten, Breslau, 1834. Reinkens Avrzstoteles uber Kunst, Wien, 


1870. Teichmiiller Avdstotelische Forschungen, Halle, 1869. Dor- 
ing Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, Jena, 1870. 
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their specific differences. We may confidently 
assert that many of the aesthetic problems which 
have been since raised never even occurred to his 
mind, though precise answers to almost all such 
questions have been extracted from his writings 
by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. There is, doubtless, a 
special risk at the present day attending any such 
attempt to bring together his fragmentary remarks 
and present them in a connected form. His 
philosophy has in it the germs of so much modern 
thought that we may, almost without knowing it, 
find ourselves putting into his mouth not his own 
language but that of Hegel. Nor is it possible to 
determine by general rules how far the thought 
that is implicit in a philosophical system, but which 
the author himself has not drawn’ out, is to be 
reckoned as an integral part of the system. In 
any case, however, Aristotle’s Poetics cannot be 
read apart from his other writings. No author is 
more liable to be misunderstood if studied piece- 
meal. The careless profusion with which he 
throws out the suggestions of the moment, leaving 
it to the intelligence or the previous knowledge of 


his readers to adjust his remarks and limit their 
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scope, is in itself a possible source of misapprehen- 
sion. It was an observation of Goethe that it needs 
some insight into Aristotle’s general philosophy to 
understand what he says about the drama; that 
otherwise he confuses our studies; and that 
modern treatises on poetry have gone astray by 
seizing some accidental side of his doctrine. If it 
is necessary, then, to interpret Aristotle by him- 
self, it will not be unfair in dealing with so co- 
herent a thinker to credit him with seeing the 
obvious conclusions which flow from his principles, 
even when he has not formally stated them. To 
bring the substance of his special teaching into 
relation with his fundamental tenets is a very 
different thing from discovering in him ideas 
which, even if present in the germ, could only have 
ripened in another soil and under other skies. 
The distinction between fine and useful art 
was first brought out explicitly by Aristotle. 
In the history of Greek art we are struck rather 
by the union between the two forms of art than 
by their independence. It was a loss for art 
when the spheres of use and beauty came in 
practice to be dissevered, when the useful object 
ceased to be decorative, and the things of common 


life no longer gave delight to the maker and to 
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the user. But the theoretic distinction between 
fine and useful art needed to be laid down, and 
to Aristotle we owe the first clear conception of 
fine art as a free and independent activity of the 
mind, outside the domain both of religion and 
of politics, having an end distinct from that of 
education or moral improvement. He has not 
indeed left us any continuous discussion upon fine 
art. The Poetics furnishes no complete theory 
even of poetry, nor is it probable that this is 
altogether due to the fragmentary form in which 
this treatise has come down to us. But Aristotle 
is a systematic thinker, and numberless illustra- 
tions and analogies drawn from one or other of 
the arts, and scattered through his writings, show 
that he had given special attention to the signifi- 
cance of art in its widest sense ; and that as he had 
formed a coherent view about the place which art 
held in relation to nature, to science, and to 
morality, so too he had in his own mind thought 
out the relation in which the two branches of art 
stood to one another. 

“Art imitates nature” (7 réyvn poyetran THY 
dvow), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed current as a summary of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
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original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy or 
reproduction of natural objects. The use of the 
term “nature” would in itself put the matter 
beyond dispute; for nature in Aristotle is not 
the outward world of created things; it is the 
creative force, the productive principle of the 
universe. The context in each case where the 
phrase occurs determines its precise application. 
In Physics ii. 2, 194 a 21 the point of the com- 
parison is that alike in art and in nature there is 
the union of matter (UA) with constitutive form 
(efSos), and that the knowledge of both elements 
is requisite for the natural philosopher as for the _ 
physician and the architect. In Meteorol. iv. 3. 
381 b 6 the reference is to cooking as an artificial 
mode of producing results similar to those pro- 
duced by the spontaneous action of heat in the 
physical world ; digestion itself (according to the 
medical theory of the day) being given as an 
instance of a process of cooking carried on by 
nature within the body. Again in de Mundo 
5. 396 b 12 the order of the universe is ex- 
plained to result from a union of opposites ; 


and three illustrations, derived from painting, 
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music, and grammar, are added of the mode 
in which art in imitating nature’s diversity 
works out harmonious results. In most of the 
instances above quoted “art” is limited by the con- 
text to useful art; but the analogy does not rest 
there. Art in its widest acceptation has, like 
nature, certain ends in view, and in the adaptation 
of means to ends catches hints from nature who 
is already in some sort an unconscious artist. 
While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she 
acts with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to 
attain it is on the whole successful. But at times 
she makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster 
and the physician ;' failures rather than mistakes 
they should be called, for the fault is not hers ; 
her rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she 
is compelled to work. She is subject to limita- 
tions, and can only make the best of her material.” 


The higher we ascend in the scale of being 


A Phys. Wi. 8. 199) a 33. 
2 Cp. de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 215, 7 b€ pious éx Tay evdexo- 


pevav moet 70 BEATLOTOY. 
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the more does nature need assistance in carrying 
out her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed. But 
in his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, 
for the fewer the finished appliances with which 
he is provided, the greater the intellectual capacity 
he exhibits. By means of the rational faculty of 
art, with which nature has endowed him richly, 
he is able to come to her aid, and in ministering 
to his own needs to fulfil her uncompleted pur- 
poses. Where from any cause nature fails, art 
steps in. Nature aims at producing health; in 
her restorative processes we observe an instinctive 
capacity for self-curing. But she does not always 
succeed, and the art of the physician makes good 
the defect. He discovers one of the links of the 
chain which terminates in health, and uses nature’s 
own machinery to start a series of movements 
which lead to the desired result. Again, nature 
has formed man to be a “political animal.” 4 
Family and tribal life are stages on the way to 
a more complete existence, and the term of the 
process is reached when man enters into that 


1 De Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 24. 2 Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 31. 
3 Met. vi. 7. 1032 b 6 sgq. SANE 6 OD SAS, 3 
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higher order of community called the state. The 
state is indeed a natural institution, but needs the 
political art to organise it and to realise nature’s 
full idea. The function, then, of the useful arts» 
is in all cases “to supply the deficiencies of 
nature” ;* and he who would be a master in any 
art must first discern the true end by a study of 
nature’s principles, and then employ the method 
which she suggests for the attainment of that end. 
“Nature taught Art,” says Milton; and the same 
Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, when 
he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure 
from nature: “Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
_ takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 


from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics 


1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 17. 1337 a 1-2, maca yap réxvn Kal maidela 7d 
mpoohetrov THs pioews BoveTat avamdnpotv. The context here, 
in its reference to education, limits the scope of réxv7 to useful art. 
In Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 15,  TéEXYN TA pev EmcTEAE? A | Pols GOuvyaTer 
dmepydoacba, Tau dé puetrar it is probable that the distinction is 
not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine art, but 
between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not quite logical 
in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one hand satis- 
fies those needs of man for which nature has not fully provided, on 
the other hand its processes are those of nature (pmume?rae sc. Th 
gtcw). The two clauses respectively mark the end and the method 
of useful art. The main argument of the chapter is in favour of this 


view. 
R 
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(Arist. Phys. ii. 2), thou wilt find, not many pages 
from the first, that your art as far as it can, follows 
her (Nature), as the scholar does his master. 

And because the usurer takes another way, he 
contemns Nature in herself, and in her follower 
(Art), placing elsewhere his hope.”* The phrase 
on which we have been commenting is the key 
to this passage: useful art supplements nature, 
and at the same time follows her guidance. 

The term “fine art” is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks. Their phrase 
was the “imitative arts” (uiuntexal Téyvar), “ modes 
of imitation” (uspnoes), or sometimes the “ liberal 
arts” (édevOépios téyvar). Aristotle, finding “ imi- 
tation” both in popular speech and in literary 
currency recognised as the common characteristic 
of the fine arts, adopted it, while, as will be 
seen later,” he deepened and enlarged its signi- 
ficance. But first we may examine what arts 
he regarded as “imitative.” These are poetry, 
music in most of its forms, some kinds of 
dancing, painting, and sculpture.® The first three 

1 Jyferno xi. 97-109, Carlyle’s Translation. 2 See pp. 281 ff. 
3 He applies the term supyoets only to poetry and music (Loer. 
I. 2. 1447 a 15), but the constant use of the verb pume?oar or 


of the adjective puynrexds in connection with the other arts above 
enumerated proves that all alike are counted as arts of imitation. 
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constitute a group by themselves,’ their common 
element being imitation by means of rhythm— 
rhythm which admits of being applied to words, 
sounds, and the movements of the body. The 
history of these arts bears out the views we find 
expressed in Greek writers upon the theory of 
music; it is a witness to the primitive unity of 
music and poetry, and to the close alliance of the 
two with dancing. Together they form a natural 
triad, and illustrate a characteristic of the ancient 
world to retain as indivisible wholes branches of 
art or science which the separative spirit of modern 
thought has broken up into their elements. The 
intimate fusion of the three arts afterwards known 
as the “musical” arts,—or rather we should per- 
haps say, the alliance of music and dancing under 
the supremacy of poetry,—was exhibited even in 
the person of the artist. Improyements in the 
technique of music or in the construction of instru- 
ments are associated with many names well known 
in the history of poetry. The poet, lyric or 
dramatic, composed the accompaniment as well as 
wrote the verses; and it was made a reproach 
against Euripides, who was the first to deviate 


from the established usage, that he sought the aid 
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of Iophon, son of Sophocles, in the musical setting 
of his dramas. The very word zointis “poet” in 
classical times often implies the twofold character 
of poet and musician, and in later writers is some- 
times used, like our “composer,” in strict and 
limited reference to music. The office, again, of 
the poet as teacher of the chorus demanded a 
practical knowledge of all that passed under the 
comprehensive term “dancing,’—-steps, gestures, 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmical 
movement. Aeschylus, we are told,! “was the in- 
ventor of many orchestic attitudes,” and it is added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught choral dances outside the 
theatre to such as wished to learn them. “So 
wise and honourable a thing,” says Athenaeus, 
“was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the 
dancer,” and he quotes the words: ’Opyjer’, 
ayraias avacowr, evpupapetp “AmroNXop. 

The dignity of dancing, admitted by Aristotle 
and by all Greek tradition, receives its most 
instructive commentary in Lucian’s pamphlet on 
the subject, which, when due allowance is made for 
exaggeration and for the playful gravity so charac- 


1 Athenaeus i. 39. ane, “oy 
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teristic of the writer, is still inspired by an old 
Greek sentiment. Rhetoricians and musicians had 
already written treatises on the art, and Lucian 
in handling the same theme imitates their semi- 
philosophic manner. Dancing is placed in the 
front rank of the fine arts, and all the sciences are 
made contributory to it. The dancer must have 
a fine genius, a critical judgment of poetry, a 
ready and comprehensive memory ; like Homer’s 
Calchas he must know the past, the present, and 
the future. Above all he needs to have mastered 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of the 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and 
to be able to reproduce the legends in their details 
and in their spirit. He must avoid the “terrible 
solecisms” of some ignorant performers. Like 
the orator he should aim at being always per- 
spicuous; he must be understood’ though he is 
dumb and heard though he says nothing. The 
expressive power of dancing is not inferior to that 
of tragedy itself; it is descriptive of every shade 
of character and emotion. Moreover,it harmonises 
the soul of the spectator, trains the moral sym- 
pathies, and acts as a curative and quieting influ- 
ence on the passions. 

Aristotle does full justice to the force of 
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rhythmic form and movement in the arts of music 
and dancing. The instinctive love of melody and 
rhythm is, again, one of the two causes to which 
he traces the origin of poetry,’ but he lays little 
stress on this element in estimating the finished 
products of the poetic art. In the Rhetoric” he 
observes that if a sentence has metre it will be 
poetry ; but this is said in a popular sense. It 
was doubtless the received opinion, but it is one 
which he repeatedly combats in the Poefzcs. 
There he declares that it is not metrical form 
that makes a poem.’ Nay, he seems to go farther 
and to maintain that you may have a poem with- 
out metre. A question has been raised whether 
he does indeed commit himself to this extreme 
view,’ and as there is some uncertainty of reading 
in a crucial passage of the text it may be rash to 
assert it dogmatically. But the general tenor of 
his remarks in the Poetics taken in conjunction 
with a quotation from Aristotle preserved by 


Athenaeus° goes to show that he was inclined to 


1 Poet. 4. 6. 1448 b 20. 2 Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 30-1. 

3 Poet. 1. 7-8. 1447 b 15 sgg.3 9. 2. 1451 b 1-2. 

4 Poet. 1. 5. 1447 a 29 sgg.3 9. 9. 1451 b 29. 

> Prickard, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 1891. 

6 Athen. xi. 505 b, on which see Bernays Zwez Abhandlungen 
uber die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama, p. 83. 
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extend the meaning of the word “ poet” to include 
any prose writer whose work was an “imitation” 
within the artistic meaning of the term. He does 
not rudely set aside the experience of Greece, to 
which a poem in prose was a thing unknown ; he 
accepts it, but half-heartedly, and the result is 
some slight inconsequence or wavering in his 
point of view. In his definition of tragedy (ch. 
6. 2) “embellished language” (jducpévos Aoyos) 
is included among the constituent elements of 
tragedy ; and the phrase is explained to mean 
language that has the twofold embellishment of 
metre (which is a branch of rhythm) and of 
melody. But these elements are placed in a 
subordinate rank and are hardly treated as essen- 
tials. They are in this respect not unlike scenery 
(dus), which, though it is deduced by Aristotle 
from the definition, is not explicitly mentioned in 
it. The essence of the poetry is the “imitation ” ; 
the melody and the verse are the “seasoning”? 
of the language. They hold a position, as Teich- 
miiller observes,” similar to that which “external 
goods” occupy in the Aristotelian definition of 


1 They are 7dvcpuara (cp. ch. 6, 19. 1450 b 16). The metaphor is 
the same as in Plut. Sym. vii. 8. 4, 7d uédos Kal 0 puOuds domep 
bWov éml TS Novy. ’ 

2 Aristotelische Morschungen, ii. 364. 
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happiness. Without them a tragedy may fulfil 
its function, but would lack its perfect charm and 
fail in producing its full effect of pleasurable 
emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as 
a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking 
as a Greek, whose enjoyment of poetry came 
through the ear rather than the eye, and whose 
poetry was in a sense already music, was not 
likely to overlook the significance of verse. 
After all there can hardly be a greater difference 
between two ways of saying the same thing than 
that one is said in verse, the other in prose. There 
are some lyrics which have lived and will always 
live by their musical charm, and by a strange magic 
that lies in the setting of the words. We need 
not agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherialise 
it till it melts into a strain of music; who sing to 
us we hardly know of what, but in such a way 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 


hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
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yesides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound itself, 
in the cadence of the verse. 

Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture,—if indeed he was saved,— 
only by an instinctive reluctance to bid defiance 
to the traditional sentiment of Greece. 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among 
the useful arts. It was linked to the practical 
world. It sprang out of the needs of civic 
and religious life and the greatest triumphs 
of the art were connected with public faith and 
worship. Toa Greek the temple, which was the 
culmination of architectural skill, was the house of 
the god, the abode of his image, a visible pledge 
of his protecting presence. At the same time,— 


and this was the decisive point—architecture had 
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not the “imitative” quality which was regarded as 
essential to fine art. Modern writers may tell us 
that its forms owe their origin to the direct sugges- 
tions of the physical world,—of natural caverns or 
forest arches,—and in the groined roof they may 
trace a marked resemblance to an avenue of inter- 
lacing trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 
fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture ; and 
even if it were not so, the argument from origzn 
would here be as much out of place, as it would be 
to maintain, in relation to music, that the reason 
why people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earli- 
est ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes 
to be a telling adjunct to love-making. Be the 
origin of architecture what it may, it is certain that 
the Greeks did not find its primitive type and 
model in the outward universe. A building as 
an organic whole did not call up any image of a 
world outside itself, though the method of archi- 
tecture does remind Aristotle of the structural 
method of nature; and even if architecture had 
seemed to him to reproduce the appearances of 
the physical universe, it would not, as will after- 
wards be apparent, have satisfied his idea of 
artistic imitation. The decorative element in 


Greek architecture is alone “imitative” in the 
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-Aristotelian sense, being indeed but a form of 
sculpture ; but sculpture does not constitute the 
building, nor is it, as in Gothic architecture, an 
organic part of the whole. The metopes in a 
Greek temple are, as it were, a setting for a 
picture, a frame into which sculptural representa- 
tions may be fitted, but the frame is not always 
filled in. The temple itself is constructed accord- 
ing to the laws of the beautiful ; it realises, as we 
might say, the idea of the beautiful, but it is not 
“imitative ;” it is designed for use; it does not, 
according to Greek notions, rank as fine art. 

It may be here observed that an attempt has 
been made to prove that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of fine art are deduced by Aristotle from 
the idea of the beautiful. But this is to antedate 
the theory of modern aesthetics, and to read into 
Aristotle more than any impartial interpretation 
can find in him. The view cannot be supported 
except by forced inferences, in which many links of 
the argument have to be supplied, and by wring- 
ing philosophical meanings of far-reaching import 
out of chance expressions. Aristotle’s conception 
of fine art, so far as it is developed, is entirely 
detached from any theory of the beautiful—a 


separation which is characteristic of all ancient 
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aesthetic criticism down to a late period. Plotinus 
was the first who seriously attempted to determine 
the idea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem 
of art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He accordingly based his theory of fine art on 
a particular conception of the beautiful; but 
Aristotle is still far removed from this point of 
view. While he assumes almost as an obvious 
truth that beauty is indispensable in a work of 
art, and essential to the attainment of its end, and 
while he throws out hints as to the component 
elements of the beautiful,’ he has nowhere analysed 
that idea, nor did he perhaps regard the beautiful, 
in its purely aesthetic sense, as forming a separate 
domain of philosophic inquiry. It is useless, out 
of the fragmentary observations Aristotle has left 
us, to seek to construct a theory of the beautiful. 
He makes beauty a regulative principle of art, 
but he never says or implies that the manifestation 
of the beautiful is the end of art. The objective 
laws of art are deduced not from an inquiry into 
the beautiful, but from an observation of art as it 
is and of the effects which it produces. 


1 Poet. ch. 7. 4. 1450 b 38; Med. xiii. 3. 1078 a 36; Probl. xvii. 
I. 915 b 363 cp. Plat. Phzled. 64 E. 
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II]. THE END OF FINE ART 


Before proceeding to determine more nearly the 
meaning of “imitation,” it may be well to dis- 
tinguish between the ends which the two branches 
of art propose to themselves. The arts called 
_ “useful” either provide the necessary means of exist- 
ence and satisfy material wants, or furnish life with 
its full equipment of moral and intellectual resources. 
Their end is subordinate to another and ulterior 
end. The end of the fine arts is to give pleasure 
(pos 7Sovnv) or rational enjoyment! (mpos &a- 


1 Met. i. 1. 981 b 17 sgq., wredvwy 5 ebpicxomévuw Texvdy, Kal 
TOY meV pds TavayKata TaY dé pos diaywynv ovoay, del copwTépous 
Tovs TovovTous éxelywy trohauBdvouer, dia TO Lt pds xphow elvar Tas 
émtotiuas avTév. The liberal arts which adorn life and minister to 
pleasure are here said to be mpés duaywyyv, synonymous with which 
we find mpds ndovyy b 21. Cp. AZlet. i. 2. 982 b 23, pods pacravny 
kal duaywynv. In all of these passages the contrasted expression 
is rdvayKata, Avaywyh properly means the employment of leisure 
and in Aristotle fluctuates between the higher and lower kinds ot 
pleasurable activity. In the lower sense it is combined in £72. Wie. 
iv. 14. 1127 b 34 with wavdva and is part of dvdmavois; it denotes 
the more playful forms of social intercourse ; in x. 6, 1176 b 12, 14 
it is used of the wacdcal of the rich and greati; in x. 6. 1177 a 9, 
ov yap é&v Tals TovavTas duaywryals 7 evdamovla, it has a baser applica- 
tion to cwuarixal ndoval. As an elevated and noble enjoyment it is 
associated with oxoAh in Pol. iv. (vii.) 15. 1334 a 16. Under this 
aspect it admits of special application to the two spheres of art and 
of philosophy. In fol. y. (viii.) 5. 1339 a 25 it is joined with 
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yoyynv) A useful art like that of cookery may 
happen to produce pleasure, but that is no part of 
its essence ; just as the fine arts may incidentally 
produce useful results and become moral instru- 
ments in the hands of the legislator. In neither 
case is the result to be confounded with the true 
end of the art. The pleasure, however, which is 
derived from an art may be of a higher or lower 
kind, for Aristotle recognises specific differences 
between pleasures. There is the harmless plea- 
sure,! which is afforded by a recreation (dvdtravats) 
or a pastime (maida) ; but a pastime is not an 
end in itself, it is the rest that fits the busy man 
for fresh exertion, and is of value as a means to 
further work ; it has in it no element of that well- 


ppoynors and stands for the higher aesthetic enjoyment which music 
affords. From a 30-31 it appears that the musical dvaywyh is an 
end in itself, and therefore distinct from a mavdud. In Pol. v. (vili.) 5 
1339 b 14 sgg. three ends are mentioned which music may serve— 
madela, madud, and diaywy7, and the last is said to combine 7d 
KaNov with 700v7%, both of which elements enter into evdaimovia. 
Its reference is to the life of thought in Z¢2. Wee. x. 7. 1177 a 27, 
where it is applied to the activity of the speculative reason, and in 
Met. xii. 7. 1072 b 14, where it denotes the activity of the divine 
thought. Thus the higher dvaywy7, artistic or philosophic, is the 
delight which comes from the ideal employment of leisure (cp. riv 
ey TH oxop Siaywyhy Pol. v. (viil.) 3. 1338 a 21); it is among the 
blissful moments which constitute evdamovla. Cp. Pol. v. (viii.) 3. 
1338 a 1, 7d O€ cxoddfew exew avd dSoxet Thy HOoviy Kal Thy evda- 
poovlay kal 7d Fv pakaplus. 1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 25 
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being or happiness which is the supreme end of 
life." Though Aristotle does not assign to the 
different types of art their respective ranks, or 
expressly say that the pleasure of tragedy is 
superior to that of comedy, the distinction he 
draws between various forms of music may be 
taken as indicating the criterion by which he 
would judge of other arts. Music, apart from its 


2) 


moral function and from its “cathartic” influence, 
may serve as an amusement for children, it is a 
toy which takes the place of the infant’s rattle ;? 
or, again, it may afford a noble and rational 
enjoyment and become an element of the highest 
happiness to an audience that is capable of 
appreciating it? Again, Aristotle asserts that 
the ludicrous in general is inferior to the serious,‘ 
and ranks as a pastime that fits men for serious 
work. We may probably infer that the same 
principle holds in literature as in life ; that comedy 
is merely a form of sportive activity and serves 
ends and aims outside itself; the pleasure derived 
from it is of corresponding quality, it ranks with 


the other pleasures of sport or recreation. But 


1 Eth, Nic. x. 6. 1176 b 27 sgq. 
2 Pol. v. (vili.) 5. 1339 b 13-17 3 6. 1340 b 30. 
3 See note 3, p. 264. 4 Eth, Nic. x. 6. 1177 a 3. 
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art in its highest idea is one of the serious activi- 
ties of the mind which constitute the final well- 
being of man. Its end is pleasure, but a pleasure 
which belongs to that state of rational enjoyment 
in which perfect repose is united with perfect 
energy. It is not to be confounded with the 
pleasure afforded by the rude imitations of early 
art, arising, according to Aristotle, from the dis- 
covery of a likeness, which gratifies man’s instinct 
for knowledge, and which remains a factor— 
Aristotle seems to say the chief factor—in the 
enjoyment of some at least of the more developed 
forms of art.! In the recognition of workmanlike 
skill he elsewhere finds the reason why we enjoy 
plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower forms 
of animal life, and an analogy is indicated between 
this pleasure and that which comes from the con- 
templation of nature in her adaptation of means 
_to ends? It may well be that Aristotle laid more 
stress than we should be disposed to do on the 
purely intellectual pleasure that certain branches 
of art afford. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among fine arts, 


1 Poet. 4. 3-5. 1448 b 9 sqq. 
2 See the passage quoted p, 284 from de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a, 
especially the words ras pév elxdvas atray OewpodyTes xalpomev Bre 


Tiv Snuoupyjnoacay Téxvnyv cvvAEewpodmer. 
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he makes it plain that aesthetic enjoyment proper 
proceeds from an emotional rather than from an 
intellectual source. The main appeal is not to 
the reason but to the feelings. In a word, fine 
art and philosophy, while they occupy distinct 
territory, each find their complete fruition in a 
region bordering on the other. The glow of feel- 
ing which accompanies the contemplation of what 
is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar in 
quality to the glow of speculative thought. Each 
is a moment of joy complete in itself, and belongs 
to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness.’ 

Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato 
was a word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 


like music is condemned, if for no other reason, 


1 Cp. Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, trans- 
lated by B. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: “‘It is no doubt the 
case that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the 
ends of pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to 
impart pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to 
emphasise other objects by means of ornament, In this mode of 
employment art is indeed not independent, not free, but servile. 
But what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end as 
in its means. . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in the 
same sphere with religion and philosophy.” 


S 
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because it seeks to please the masses.’ Poetry, 
again, has something of the same taint; it is a 
kind of rhetoric, a pleasant flattery addressed to 
mixed audiences,? and falls therefore into the same 
group with the art of sophistry, the art of personal 
adornment, and the art of the pastry-cook, all of 
which look not to what is best or truly wholesome 
but to the pleasure of the moment.’ The vulgar 
opinion that musical excellence is measured by 
pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;* if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all it 
should be that of the “one man pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.”® Even in the Philebus 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
aesthetic pleasure, are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods. 
Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. 
In the Ez¢/zcs while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Troy ;° while he speaks slightingly 


of the pleasures of the mass of men who “can 


l Laws ii. 659 A-C, 2 Gorg. 502 D. 

3 Gorg. 462 E-463 B. Cp. Rep. ii. 373 B-C. 

4 Laws ii. 655 D. 5 Laws ii. 659 A. 
6 


Lth, Nic. il. 9. 1109 b 9. 
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form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted,”? yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects ; he never hints that 
pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
perfects that exercise as an added completeness, 
“like the bloom of health on the face of the 
young.”” In the passage of the Metaphysics 
already referred to (i. 1) the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be “wiser” than the dis- 
coverers of the useful arts for the very reason that 
the former arts minister to pleasure not to use. 
Again to Plato poetry and painting and the 
companion arts, as affording at the best a 
harmless pleasure,’ are of the nature of a pas- 
time,*—a pastime, it may be, more “artistic and 


graceful” ° than any other kind, but which still con- 


INE tp Nic. x. 10. 1179) bi 15. EVEL ICaXeAe 7A bs33s 

3 Laws ii. 667 E, a4Bd\aBH Aé-yvers HOoviv pdvov. The same phrase 
is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, Pod, v. (vili.) 
5. 1339 b 25, boa yap 4BraBH ray Hd€éwr. 

4 Polit, 288 C. Every such art may be called raiyvidy 1, ‘a 
plaything,” od yap omovdjs ovdév airay xdpw, add madias eveca 
mwdvra Spara. So Rep. 602 B. 

5 Soph. 234 B, matduas dé exes Te TexviKwrepov 7) Kal xapécrepor 
eldos 7) TO mepenrikdr ; 
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trasts unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, and 
gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and co- 
operate with nature.’ Imitative art, in short, is want- 
ing in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, child’s 
play upon the surface of things. Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes as we have seen between art as a 
pastime and art as a rational employment of 
leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 
would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 
in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a 
pastime, a serious action (mpdadfews orrovdaias), 
which is concerned with the supreme good or 
end of life; and the art which reproduces this 
aspect of life is itself a serious art. 

The end, then, of fine art, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 
the later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 
the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist’s dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 


1 Laws x. 889 D. 
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skill seemed to want something of a self-sufficing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle’s theory has regard to the 
pleasure not of the maker, but of the spectator 
(@cats) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not for 
the artist but for those who enjoy what he creates ; 
or if the artist shares at all in the distinctive 
pleasure which belongs to his art, he does so not 
as an artist but as one of the public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the real- 
isation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 


itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
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The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was a signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle’s 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent: in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
and fulfils the law of its own being.1 Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found ina 
certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which is 
purely subjective, the end becomes something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual’s moods. Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 


1 Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 7 5é plots Tédos Kal of Evexa, So Pol, i. 
ag, WPS PA 0) Bi. 
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Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as “a 
faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea”* is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 
the external form. 

To this it may be replied that a work of fine 
art is in its nature an appeal to the mind and 
imagination of the person to whom it is presented ; 
its perfection and success depend on a subjective 
impression, and its essential quality is most faith- 
fully expressed in terms of the emotion which it 
awakens. This view does not, however, make the 
function of art to depend upon accident and indi- 
vidual caprice. The subjective emotion is deeply 
grounded in human nature, and thence acquires a 
kind of objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle 
assumes a man of moral insight (0 dpovipos) to 
whose trained judgment the appreciation of ethical 
questions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 


1 Eth, Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, &és wera NOyou aAnOovs ToinTeK?. 
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becomes the “standard and the law” of right, 
so too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic 
instincts (6 yapuets) is assumed, who is the standard 
of taste, and to him the final appeal is made. He 
is no mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the 
verdict of specialists in the arts” and prefers the 
popular judgment ; but it must be the judgment 
of a cultivated public. Both in the Podztecs and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience? The “free and 
educated listener” at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Each class of 
audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it 
is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 
not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 
pleasure is not to be taken as the true end of the 
musical art. In the theatre, again, it is noted 


1 Eth, Nic, ili. 6. 1113 a 33, the omovdatos is domep kavev Kat 
er pov. 2) Cps Lo/sill Li L252 ae 2 le 

3 Pol. v. (vill.) 7. 1342 a 18-28, eel 8 6 Bearhs Sirrds, 6 ev 
EAevOepos Kai memadeuuévos, 0 dé Poprixds K.7T.X. In Poet. 26. 1, 
7 Tpos Bedtlous Dearas ulunows is Hrrov PopriKy. 

* In Fol. v. (vili.) 5. 1340 a 1-2, the universal pleasure given by 
music is called 7 Kow’) ndovy and is muoxy. It is distinct from the 


higher kind of pleasure. ~ 
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that tragic poets are tempted to gratify the 
weakness of their audience by making happy 
endings to their tragedies. The practice is not 
entirely forbidden ; only, it is insisted, such com- 
positions do not afford the characteristic tragic 
pleasure, but one that properly belongs to comedy.’ 
In fine, the end of any art is not “any chance 
pleasure,” ? but the pleasure which is distinctive of 
the art. To the ideal spectator or listener, who 
is a man of educated taste and represents an 
instructed public, every fine art addresses itself ; 
he may be called “the rule and standard” of that 
art, as the man of moral insight is of morals; the 
pleasure that any given work of art affords to him 
is the end of the art. Though the end, then, is 
a state of feeling, it is a state which belongs to 
normal humanity. The hedonistic effect is not 
alien to the essence of the art, as,has sometimes 
been thought ; it is the subjective aspect of a real 

1 Poet. 13. 7-8. 1453 a 33 sgg., Soxet 5é elvar mpwrn dia Ti 
Tov Oedtpew dcbéveay, . . . orw dé oxy alrn <> amd Tpaywolas 
Noovn adda aAov THs Kwuwdias olkela, where <7> is a necessary 
correction. 

* Poet. 14. 2. 1453 b 10, od yap macay det (nrety Hoovny amd 
Tpaywolas d\\u Tiv oikelay. 26. 7. 1462 b 13, det yap ov Thy 
Tuxocay HOoviy moety atras (ze. tragedy and epic poetry) ada Thy 
elpnuévyv: with which cp. ol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 32, xe yap 


tows nOovyy Twa Kal TO TéNos, GAN’ Ov Ti TUXOUCAY. 
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objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forth pity and 
fear ; this quality must be impressed by the poet 
on the dramatic material ;* and if it is artistically 
done, the peculiar pleasure arising out of the 
union of the pitiable and the terrible will be 
awakened in the mind of every one who possesses 
normal human sympathies and faculties. The 
test of artistic merit in a tragedy is the degree in 
which it fulfils this, its distinctive function. All 
the rules prescribed for the tragic poet flow from 
the same primary requirement,—those which 
determine the proper construction of the plot, the 
character of the ideal hero, the best form of 
recognition and the like. The state of pleasurable 
feeling is not an accidental result, but is inherently 
related to the object which calls it forth. Though 
the pleasure of the percipient is necessary to the 
fulfilment of the function of any art, the subjective 
impression has in it a permanent and universal 
element. 

1 Poet. 14. 3. 1453 b 11, émel 5€ thy dad éddov kal PbBou dia 


fuunoews Set ndovyy mapackevagew Tov TonTrHy, pavepdoy ws ToUTO év 
Tots Tpdyuacw eumromréor. 
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III. THE MEANING OF “IMITATION” AS AN 
AESTHETIC TERM 


So far we have seen that fine art is a mode of 
imitation whose end is to give pleasure ; we must 
now more nearly determine what is meant by 
“imitation.” A work of art is a copy or likeness 
of an original, and not a symbolic representation 
of it.' The distinction may be shown by Aristotle’s 
own illustrations. A sign or symbol has no 
essential resemblance, no natural connection, with 
the thing signified. Thus spoken words are 
symbols of mental states, written words are 
symbols of spoken words ; the connection between 
them is conventional.” On the other hand mental 
impressions are not signs or symbols but copies 
of external reality, likenesses of the things them- 
selves. In the act of sensuous perception objects 
stamp upon the mind an impress of them- 
selves like that of a signet ring, and the picture 


(pavtacua) so engraven on the memory is com- 


1 This point is worked out in detail by Teichmiiller, Avéstotelésche 
Lorschungen, ii. 145-154. 

2 De Interpret. i. 1. 16 a 3, €ore pev ody Ta ev TH pov TOY ev TH 
Pox madnudrwv cipBora, Kat Ta ypapdueva tov ev Th pwvy. In 
ch, 2. 16 a 27 the connection is said to be kara ovvOnKny. 
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pared to a portrait (Soypddnua, eixov).' While 
all works of art are likenesses of an original and 
have reference to a world outside themselves, re- 
calling objects independently known to us, the 
various arts reflect the image from without by 
different means, and with more or less clearness 
and directness. The common original, however, 
from which they all draw, is human life. Aristotle 
does not conceive of the whole universe as the raw 
material of art. His theory is in agreement with 
the practice of the Greek poets and artists, with 
whose works he was familiar, who introduce the 
external world only so far as it forms a background 
of action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. Of 
all the arts poetry alone can give adequate ex- 
pression to the facts of life and reproduce its 
higher aspects, but each art in its own degree 
aims at presenting some side of this complex 
whole. Even dancing, as we have seen, can 
represent character, emotion, action (76, maOn, 
mpagées), and may take its place among the fine 
arts.” 


1 De Mem. et Renmin. 1. 450 a 27-451 a 17. Cp. de Interpret. i. 
I. 16a 7, where the 7a07juara or mental impressions are said to be 
omorwpara of reality. 

4 Poet. 1.5. 1447220, 
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Music in most of its forms was, by Aristotle, 
as by the Greeks generally, regarded as the most 
“imitative” or representative of the arts. Itisa 
direct image, a copy of character. We generally 
think of music quite otherwise. The emotion it 
suggests, the message it conveys, corresponds but 
little with a reality outside itself, with a world of 
feeling already known. We cannot test its truth 
by its accordance with any original. It is capable 
of expressing general and elementary moods of 
feeling, which will be variously interpreted by 
different hearers. It cannot render the finer shades 
of extra-musical emotion with any degree of cer- 
tainty and precision. Its expressive power, its 
capacity to reproduce independent realities, is 
weak in proportion as the impression it produces 
is vivid and definite. But to Aristotle, who here 
accepts the traditions of his country, the very 
opposite seems true. Music is the express image 
and reflection of moral character. “In rhythms 
and melodies we have the most realistic imitations 
of anger and mildness as well as of courage, tem- 


yd 


perance and all their opposites. Not only states 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 1340 a 18, ore 5 duorduara mddora mapa Tas 
adnObwas pices év Tots puOwots kal Tots wédNeow dpyis Kal mpadryTos 


ert 0’ dvdplas Kal owppootyys Kal mdvrwy Tey évayTiwy TovTOLS. 
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of feeling but also strictly ethical qualities and 
dispositions of mind are reproduced by musical 
imitation, and on the close correspondence between 
the copy and the original depends the im- 
portance of music in the formation of character. 
Music in reflecting character moulds and _ in- 
fluences it. 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 
a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordinate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions ahd 
solemnities, it was accompanied by certain dances 
and attached to well-known words, “ When there 
are no words,” says Plato, “it is very difficult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.” ! 
But even apart from interpretative words it would 
seem that the ethical significance of music was 
maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the 
Problems we find it said, “melody even apart from 


;. } Laws ii, 669 E. 
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words denotes character.”* Though we may not 
be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point of 
view as to the moral import of music, we must 
bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 
music was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning 
of any given composition was felt to reside 
here; and the doctrine which asserted the 
unique imitative capacity of music had for Aris- 
totle its theoretic basis in this, that the external 
movements of rhythmical sound bear a close 
resemblance to the internal movements of the 
soul.” : 
This power which belongs in an eminent degree 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 
the other senses. Taste and touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities ; sight, but little, for figures 
and colours are “rather signs of moral qualities ” 

1 Probl, xix. 27 p. 919 b 26, kal yap éay*% dvev Abyou péXos, 
Bpuws exer HOos. 

2 In Probl. xix. 29 p. 920 a 3, the question is asked, dua rf of 
pvOuol kal ra wéAn Pwr odoa HOeow ~oixey ; and the answer suggested 
is 7) ére KwHoes eloly domrep kal ai mpdéeas; Hon d€ h mev evépyea 
HOckov kal move? Hos. Again in Probl. xix. 27 p. 919 b 26, the 
similar question 6:a rl 7d dKovordv pdvov 700s exer T&v alcPnTay ; is 
put, and again the answer is 7 é7e klynow éxer wdvoy . . .; It is 
added ai 5¢ kwijcets airar mpaxrixal elow, ai de mpdéers HOovs onuacta 
éorly. A distinction is further drawn between the cw7cevs produced 


by sight and by hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond 
dispute and need not detain us here. 
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than actual imitations of them." This passage 
of the Polztics would seem to imply that painting 
and sculpture directly render little more than the 
outward and physical features of an object, and 
that they convey moral and spiritual facts almost 
wholly by signs or symbols. Here, it might be 
thought, we are introduced to a type of art foreign 
to the mind of Greece, an art in which the inner 
qualities are shadowed forth in outward forms, 
with which they are conventionally associated, 
but which suggest no obvious and immediate 
resemblance. But the phrase here used, like 
many of Aristotle’s obzter dicta, must be taken 
with considerable latitude and in conjunction with 
other passages. Some emphasis, too, must be laid 
on the admission that figures and colours do, in 
however slight a degree, reflect the moral character, 
and on the qualifying “rather” prefixed to the 
statement that they are “signs of moral qualities.” 

1 Pol. v. (vili.) 5. 1340 a 28, cumBéBnxe 6¢ rdv alcOnradv év 
bev Tots dows undev Urdpxew duolwua Tors HOecw, otov év Tols dmrots 
kal rots yevorots, GAN éy Tols dparo’s npéua* oxnuara ydp éore 
Towadra, adn’ éml wuxpov, . . . re bé ovK ore TadTa dmorwmmara Tov 
HOGV, GNAG onuMeta Gov Ta yryvoueva oxnmaTa Kal xpbuata Tov 
j0av. The two passages just quoted from the Problems go farther 
and declare that sound alone carries with it any immediate sugges- 


tion of moral qualities ; sight, taste and smell are expressly excluded. 
This is perhaps an exaggeration of the proper Aristotelian view. 
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They are indeed less perfect manifestations of these 
qualities than music whose rhythmical and ordered 
movements have a special affinity with the nature 
of the soul, and reproduce with most directness 
the moral life, which is itself an activity, a move- 
ment.' Still facial expression, gestures, attitudes, 
are a dialect which nature herself has taught, and 
which needs no skilled interpreter to expound. 
They are in the truest sense a natural, not an 
artificial medium of expression, and convey their 
meaning by the force of immediate suggestion 
and without a conscious process of inference. If 
symbols they may be called, they are not conven- 
tional symbols, but living signs through which the 
outward frame follows and reflects the movements 
of the spirit; they are a visible token of the inner 
unity of body and soul. 

The reading of character by gesture and facial 


expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 


1 Pol. v. (vili.) 5. p. 1340 b 18, kal mus Eoxe ovyyévera Tals 
dpuovlas Kal rots puOmors etvat, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity weth 
the soul. ence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 
that the soul itself is a harmony. Cp. Probl. xix. 38, 920 b 33, pudue 
dé xalpouev dia Td yvebpymov Kal TeTaymévoy apiOuov Exe, Kal Kwely 
huas reraypévws* oikeworépa yap 1 Terayudvn Klyynows pice THs 
ardkrov, ore kal Kara ptow paddov. Plat. Zz. 47 D, 7 6€ appovia 
tvyyevels €xovca popas Tats év july rhs Wuxijs Tepiddo.s. 

av 
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rests on an assumed harmony not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those with- 
out.’ The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere 
made between painting and poetry as expressive 
of character cease to be relevant if we suppose that 
form and colour have no natural, as distinct from 
a conventional, significance in rendering the pheno- 
mena of mind. Aristotle no doubt holds that 
sound is unequalled in its power of direct expres- 
sion, but he does not deny that colour and form 
too have a similar capacity though in an inferior 
degree. The instinctive movements of the limbs, 
the changes of colour produced on the surface of 
the body, are something more than symbols ; they 


imply that the body is of itself responsive to the 


1 Physiognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, ke Te yap TOY KwHocewy puoLoyy- 
fuovovor, Kal Ex TOY oxnUdTwWY, Kal ex TOV XpwudTwr, Kal ex TaV OdY 
Tov él ToD mpocwrmou eudawouévwr. 806 b 28, Ta 5€ oxHmara Kal 
TH TaOnwaTa TA Eripawoueva éeml THY TpoTwTaY KaTa Tas OmoLdTHTAS 
ANapBdvera TO mde. 

2 The statement in Pod. v. (vili.) 5. p. 1340 a 37 that Polygnotus 
is 70ckds should be read in connection with Poet. 2. 1. 1448 a 5, 
and 6. 11. 1450 a 27, where a parallel is instituted between the 
character-drawing of poets and of painters, and where the method 
and faculty of Polygnotus are shown to have their counterpart in 
poetry. The force of the illustration would be lost if painting in its 
delineation of character were a purely symbolic, as opposed to an 
imitative or expressive art. 
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animating soul, which leaves its trace on the visible 
organism. Painting and sculpture working in an 
inert material cannot indeed reproduce the life of 
the soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement 
they fix eternally the feeling they pourtray. A 
single typical moment is seized and becomes 
representative of all that precedes or follows. 
Still shape and line and colour even here retain 
something of their significance, they are in their 
own degree a natural image of the mind; and 
their meaning is helped out by symmetry, which 
in the arts of repose answers to rhythm, the chief 
vehicle of expression in the arts of movement. 
Aristotle does not himself notice the analogy 
between dancing and sculpture, which is brought 
out by later writers, but he would have perfectly 
apprehended the feeling which suggested the say- 
ing, “the statues of the classic artists are the relics 


of ancient dancing.” 


The correspondence lies in 
the common element of rhythmic form. This 
which was the soul of Greek music and Greek 
dancing would not on Aristotle’s general principles 
lose all its expressive power when transferred to 


1 Athen. xiv. 26 p. 629, dor. dé Kal Ta rv apxalwy Snuuwoupyav 


dydd\para THs mahads dpxnoews AelWava. 
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the material of the plastic arts, modified though 
it may be in the transference. 

Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effects 
(except such as depend on metre) through symbols 
alone. It cannot directly present form and colour 
to the senses ; it must employ signs which call up 
images of the external objects. Whether it be 
the material universe or the inner world of feeling 
which is to be represented, words are the vehicle 
of expression. Nor are the sign and the thing 
signified so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere 
apprehended ; they vary with race and country 
and cannot claim to be a universal language. 
Yet poetry, though it makes use of symbols which 
have to be interpreted by the mind, is no excep- 
tion to Aristotle’s principle that fine art is not a 
body of symbols. The image it presents is not 
one which through artificial means or remote 
association reminds us of a reality already known. 
Though dependent on signs it is not a symbolical 
representation ; for its signs are those significant 
words which in life are the natural and familiar 
medium by which thought and feeling are re- 
vealed. The world which poetry creates is not 


expressly stated by Aristotle to be a likeness or 
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oumotmwa of an original, but this is implied all 
through the Poetics. The original which it reflects 
is human action and character in all their diversity 
of manifestation ; no other art has equal range of 
subject-matter, or can present so complete and 
satisfying an image of its original. It is in the 
drama that the poetic imitation of life attains its 
perfect form ; the imitation there is most direct 
and obvious; it is not merely a resemblance 
between feelings independently experienced and 
those which are awakened by the fictitious repre- 
sentation ; the speech of real life has its counter- 
part in speech, and, if the play is put on the 
stage, action is rendered by action. Indeed the 
term imitation as applied to poetry was probably 
suggested to the Greeks by those forms of poetry 
in which acting or recitation gave prominence to 
this idea. 

But we must advance a step in the argument. 
A work of art reproduces tts original, not as it 2s 
in itself and in its inmost being, but as tt appears 
to the senses. For art addresses itself not to 
the abstract reason but to the sensibility and the 
imagination ; it is concerned with the outward 
appearances of things; it employs illusions ; its 
world is not that which is revealed by pure 
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thought; it sees realities but in their concrete 
manifestations, not as abstract ideas. The creations 
of art are “pictures” (davtacpata) which exist 
for the “phantasy;” of which faculty, however, 
Aristotle’s account is not quite clear or consistent. 
It is “defined by Aristotle as ‘the movement 
which results upon an actual sensation:’ more 
simply we may define it as the after-effect of a 
sensation, the continued presence of an impression 
after the object which first excited it has been 
withdrawn from actual experience.”’ As such it 
is brought in to explain the illusions of dreaming 
and other kindred phenomena. But it is more 
than a receptivity of sense, it is on the borderline 
between sense and thought. It is treated as an 
image-forming faculty, by which we can recall at 
will pictures previously presented to the mind? 
and may even accomplish some of the processes 
of thought.? If in default of a nearer equivalent 
we call it “imagination,” that is, an image-making 
faculty, we must remember that Aristotle’s psycho- 
logy takes no account of the creative imagination, 

1 E. Wallace, Arzstotle’s Psychology, Intr. p. lxxxvii.: see the 
whole section relating to this subject, p. Ixxxvi.-xcvii. The defini- 
tion is in de Anim. ili. 3. 429 a 1, ) pavtacia av ein klynows bd THs 


aicOnoews THs Kar’ €vépyevay yeyvouevn. So de Sommo 1. 459 a 17. 
ws * De Anim. iii. 3. 427 b 17-20. *% De Anim. iii. 10. 433 a 10. 


Fy 
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which not merely reproduces objects passively 
perceived, but fuses together the things of thought 
and sense, and forms a new wofld of its own, 
recombining and transmuting the materials of 
experience.’ 

Important consequences follow from the doctrine 
firmly apprehended by Aristotle, that fine art 
does not attempt to embody the objective reality 
of things, but only their sensible appearances. 
Moving in a world of semblances and shadows, 
and creating after the pattern of an image existing 
im the mind; it must “be. skilled in the use of 
illusions; otherwise it cannot give coherence to 
its own creations or make its fictions wear the 
air of reality. While the poetic imagination ought 
as a rule to exclude occurrences which reason dis- 
allows, and which would be termed impossible in 
actual life, yet what is in itself impossible may have 
appearances in its favour and win belief. Chance, 


therefore, which has no proper place in tragedy, 


1 The nearest approach in Greek literature to the idea of the 
imagination as a creative faculty is probably to be found in Philo- 
stratus (céve. 210 A.D.), Vit. Afoll. vi. 19, where daytacla is opposed 
to plunow. gavracta, tpn, Tadra (z.e. the sculptured forms of the 
gods by a Pheidias or Praxiteles) elpydcaro copwrépa mujoews 
Snucoupyds * plunors wev yap Snuroupynjcer 6 eldev, pavTacia dé Kal 6 
pH cider, 
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may be admitted into the plot if the appearance 
of unreason is removed, and if purpose seems to 
show through.’ Homer, again, is held up to other 
poets as a model of the right way of employing 
fiction.?, So far is this doctrine of artistic appear- 
ances carried that the poet working by illusions 
“ought to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities.” 

From the course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is a copy of the impres- 
sions or “phantasy pictures” made by an external 
reality upon the mind of the artist, the reality thus 
reflected being the facts of human life and human 
nature. To this we must add one qualification, 
which contains the most vital point of Aristotle’s 
doctrine. Jimztative art in its highest form, namely 
poetry, 1s an expression of the universal element 

1 Poet. 9. 12. 1452 a 6-10. 

2 Poet. 24. 9. 1460 a 18, dedidaxev 5é udduora “Opunpos Kal rods 
ddNous Wevdh Eve ws det, Plutarch similarly insists on 7d Weddos 
and 7d mifavoy as an ingredient of poetry, e.g. de Aud. Poet. ch. 2, 
otrws év momnmace peulyuévoy miBavoryte Webdos éxmdyrTeL, sgg., and 
ch. 7, Tis mujoews ev TH miOavy Td dywyov éxovons. 

3 Poet. 24. 10. 1460 a 26, mpoaipeiobal te det ddvvara elxéra 
HadNov  Owarda arlOava. Strictly speaking no dédvvara can be 
eixkéra for 7d elkds = 7d ws émt 7d mov (see p. 292): here therefore 
the ddvvara are those that seem elxéra,—in other words ddvvara 


maya, The more correct phrase is used ch. 25. 17. 1461 b 11, 


aiperwrepov mibavoyv advvarov 7) amrlOavoy Kal duvardr. 
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gn human life’ Tf we may expand Aristotle’s 
idea in the light of his own system,—fine art 
eliminates what is transient and particular and 
reveals the permanent and essential features of 
the original. It discovers the “form” towards which 
an object tends, the result which nature strives to 
attain, but rarely or never can attain. Beneath 
the individual it detects the type. It passes 
beyond the bare reality given by nature, and 
expresses a purified form of reality, disengaged 
from accident, and free from conditions which 
thwart its development. The real and the ideal 
from this point of view are not opposites, as they 
are sometimes conceived of. The ideal is the 
real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself 
according to the laws of its own being apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 
Art therefore in imitating the universal imitates 
the ideal ; and we can now describe a work of art 
as an tdealised copy of human life—of character, 
emotion, action—under forms manifest to sense. 
“Imitation,” in the sense in which Aristotle 
applies the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 
equivalent to “ producing” or “creating according 
to a true idea,” which forms part of the definition 


IWPoct. 9. 3. TA51 bi6. 
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of art in general." The “true idea” for fine art is 
derived from the e#Sos or “ideal form,’ which is 
present in each individual phenomenon, but is 
imperfectly manifested. This form impresses 
itself as a sensuous appearance on the mind of 
the artist; he seeks to give it a more complete 
expression, to bring to light the ideal which is 
only half revealed in the world of reality. His 
distinctive work as an artist consists in stamping 
the given material with the impress of the form 
which is universal. The process is not simply 
that which is described by Socrates in the con- 
versation he is reported to have held in the studio 
of Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
servile copyist, brings together many elements 
of beauty which are dispersed in nature.” It is not 
enough to select, combine, embellish, to add here 
and to retrench there. The elements must be 
harmonised into an ideal unity of type. The 
idea, the form, is visibly present to the mind of 
the artist before he finds for it sensuous embodi- 
ment. “Imitation,’ so understood, is a creative 
act. It is the expression of the concrete thing 
under an image which answers to its true idea. 


DR 263% 
2 Xen. Mem. iii. 10. Cp. Arist. Pol, iii, 11. 1281 b 12. 
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To seize the universal, and to reproduce it in 
simple and sensuous form is not to reflect a reality 
already familiar through sense perception; rather 
it is a rivalry of nature, a completion of her un- 
fulfilled purposes, a correction of her failures. 


If, however, the “imitation ” 


which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character of the useful arts is to co-operate 
with nature, to complete the designs which she 
had been unable to carry out. Does not Aris- 
totle’s distinction, then, between the two forms of 
art disappear? To the question thus raised 
Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor perhaps 
did he put it to himself in this form. But if we 
follow out his thought, his reply would appear to 
be something of this kind. Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 
our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can the end be discerned. Everywhere, 


however, there is a ceaseless and upward progress, 
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an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 
Each individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (ovcia) of the 
object, its end is attained. Nature is an artist 
capable indeed of mistakes, but who by slow ad- 
vances and through many failures realises her own 
idea.’ Her organising and plastic power displays 
itself in the manifest purpose which governs her 
movements. Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 
but to the structure of the whole.? In her struc- 

1 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 17 sqg. 

2 Cp. Aristot. de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 4 sgg.. ‘‘ Having already 
treated of the celestial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, 
we proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best of our 
ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignoble. For if some 
have no graces to charm the sense (mpds tiv alcOnow), yet even 


these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic spirit that 
designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can trace links of 


causation and are inclined to philosophy (kara ri Oewplay duws 4 
Onmoupynoaca pvows dunxdvous jdovas mapéxer Tots duvamévos Tas 
aitlas yuplvew Kal pice pirocdpors). Indeed it would be strange 
if mimic representations of them were attractive because they dis- 


close the constructive skill of the painter or sculptor, and the original 
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tural faculty lies nature’s perfection. With her 
the attainment of the end “holds the place of the 
beautiful.” * 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from a 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined.’ 
Useful art, employing nature’s own machinery, 
aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in the 
world around us, so far as man’s practical needs 
are served by furthering this purpose. Fine 
art sets practical needs aside; it does not seek 
to affect the real world, to modify the actual. 
By mere imagery it reveals the ideal form at 
which nature aims in the highest sphere of organic 


realities themselves were not more interesting, to all at any rate that 
have eyes to discern the reason that presided over their formation ” 
(Ogle’s Transl.) 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is in 
one form or another a persistent one in Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B sgg.) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, “‘artifex,” ‘‘artificiosa,” fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Mat. D. ii. 22) ; with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and poet. 
In Dion Chrysostom (’OA\uyur. Or. xii. 416 R) Leds is mp&ros Kal 
TeeldTraTos Snuoupyds ; in Philostratus fwypaos 6 eds. 

1 De Part. Anint i. 5. 645 a 25. 

2 Met. vi. 7. 1032 a 32, amd réxvys dé ylyverat dowy 7O eldos Ev TH 
puxn. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 a 31, 7 5é Téxvn Abyos TOU Epyou o 
dvev THs Uns. The mental conception of the e@dos in a concrete form 
is called véyots, the impressing of this conception on the matter is 
called molnous; Met. vi. 7. 1032 b 15. This whole theory of art is 
summed up in the words 7 yap réxvn 76 €ldos (Met. vi. 9. 1034 a 24). 
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existence,—in the region, namely, of human life, 
where her intention is most manifest, though her 
failures too are most numerous. Resembling 
nature in a certain instinctive yet rational faculty, 
it does not follow the halting course of nature’s 
progress; it ignores the intervening steps, the 
slow processes, by which nature attempts to 
bridge the space between the potential and the 
actual. The form, which nature has been striving, 
and perhaps vainly striving, to attain stands forth 
embodied ina creation of the mind. The ideal has 
taken concrete shape, the finished product stands 
before us, nor do we ask how it has come to be 
what it is. The flaws and failures incident to the 
natural process are removed, and in a glorified ap- 
pearance we discern nature’s ideal intention. Fine 
art, then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 
applicable to useful art ; it presents to us only an 
image, but a purified image of nature’s original. 

1 In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions in a 
manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one place Aris- 
totle actually says, uaov & éorl 7d 08 évexa kal Td Kaddv ev Tots THs 
gpvoews Epyous 7) ev Tots THs Téexvns (de Part. Anim. 1. 1. 639 b 19). 
This however requires to be taken with proper qualification. The 
general attitude which Aristotle adopts is not materially different 
from that adopted by Goethe in the words: ‘‘ Nature in many of her 


works reveals a charm of beauty which no human art can hope to 
reach ; but I am by no means of opinion that she is beautiful in all 
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. Here again we note the different positions 
which Plato and Aristotle severally held in rela- 
tion to fine art. Plato starting from the notion of 
pure Being found reality only in the world of 
ideas, sensible phenomena being but so many 
images which at best remind us of the celestial 
archetype. To him Becoming was the simple 
antithesis of Being; it meant the world of 
change, the sphere of phenomena, the region in 
which the individual life appears for a moment 
and then vanishes away. The poet or painter 
holds up a mirror to material objects,—earth, 
plants, animals, mankind,—and catches a reflec- 
tion of the world around him, which is itself only 
the reflection of the ideal.’ The actual world 
therefore stands nearer to the idea than the artistic 
imitation, and fine art is a copy of a copy, three 
times removed from truth.? It is.conversant with 
the outward shows and semblances of things, and 
produces its effects by illusions of form and colour, 
which dupe the senses. The imitative artist does 
not need more than a surface acquaintance with 


the thing he represents. He is on a level below 


her aspects. Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so 
the conditions which are required to make her manifest herself 
completely.” 1 Rep. x. 596 E. 2 TRG: Xs Op 18> 
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the skilled craftsman whose art is intelligent and 
based on rational principles, and who alone has a 
title to be called a “maker” or creator. A painter 
may paint a table very admirably without knowing 
anything of the inner construction of a table, a 
knowledge which the carpenter, who would fashion 
it for its proper end, must possess. And poets, 
too, whose ideas of men are formed on a limited 
experience,’ cannot pass beyond the range of that 
experience, they have no insight into the nature 
of man, into the human soul as it is in itself; this 
can be attained only by philosophic study. 

The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not Being ; 
and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The concrete indi- 
vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature’s life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gained 
a new importance for his philosophy. Physical 


1 Timaeus, 19 D, 
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seience, slighted by Plato, was passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer three times 
removed from the truth of things; it was the 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression of 
the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
the particular but pre-supposed in each particular. 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed to 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene- 
trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more transparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that “the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail,”! Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature’s unfulfilled intentions, 
and reveals her ideal to sense. The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind ; 
they image forth the immanent idea which can- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 


material existence. 


1 Laws x. 889 A. Jowett’s Trans. 
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IV. POETRY AS AN IMITATION OR EXPRESSION 


OF “THE UNIVERSAL” 


Wuat is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in 
a unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses 
most adequately the universal element in human 
nature and in life. Asa revelation of the universal 
it abstracts from human life much that is acci- 
dental. It liberates us from the tyranny of 
physical surroundings. It can disregard material 
needs and animal longings. Thought disengages 
itself from sense and makes itself supreme over 
things outward. “It is the poet’s function,” says 
Aristotle, “to relate not what has happened but 
what may happen, and what is possible according 
to the law of probable or necessary sequence. 
The historian and the poet differ not in writing 
with or without metre—for we might put Herod- 
otus into verse, and it would be a history as much 
in verse as in prose—but in this,—that one relates 
what has happened, the other what may happen.”? 
The first distinguishing mark, then, of poetry is 
that it has a higher subject-matter than history ; 


1 Poet. 9. 1-2. 1451 a 37 sqg. 
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it expresses the universal (ra xaOonrov) not the 
particular (ta xa Exacrov), the permanent possi- 
bilities of human nature (ota dv yévotto) ; it does 
not merely tell the story of the individual life, 
“what Alcibiades did or suffered.”? 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of 
a history such as that of Thucydides, yet the 
main thought here cannot be disputed. History 
is based upon facts, and with these it is primarily 
concerned ; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, which 
though obscured is not effaced by the numerous 
digressions, would still, as Aristotle says, be history 
and not poetry even if it were put into verse. 
Next, poetry exhibits a more rigorous connection 
of events ; cause and event are linked together in 
“probable or necessary sequence” (kata 76 eiKds 1%) TO 
avaykatov). Histories of the usual type (ai cuvy Pers 
ioropiat), as Aristotle observes in a,later chapter, 
are a record of actual facts, of particular events, 
strung together in the order of time but without 
causal connection.” Not only in the development 


1 Poet. 9. 4. 1451 b II. 2 Poet, 23. 1-2. 1459 a 21 sgg. 
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of the plot’ but also in the internal evolution of 
character,” the drama observes a stricter and more 
logical order than that of actual experience. The 
rule of probability which Aristotle enjoins is not 
the narrow “vraisemblance” which it was under- 
stood to mean by many of the older French critics, 
which would shut the poet out from the higher 
regions of the imagination and confine him to the 
trivial round of immediate reality. The incidents 
of every tragedy worthy of the name are improb- 
able if measured by the likelihood of their every- 
day occurrence,—improbable in the same degree 
in which characters capable of great deeds and 
great passions are rare. The rule of “ probability,” 
as also that of “necessity,” refers rather to the 
internal structure of a poem; it is the inner law 


which secures the cohesion of the parts. The 


) 


“probable” in Aristotle is not determined by a 


numerical average of instances; it denotes the 
natural order and course of things, the rule not the 
exception,’—though the apparent exception may 
by artistic treatment be brought under the rules 


TAS Os Tia WAS ES SU) 2RLocl ANS Oman Arana: 


3 Cp. Analyt. Prior. ii. 27. 70 a 4 sgqg. where the eixds and the 
ws él 7d mond are identified. 


* Cp. Poet. 18. 6, 1456 a 24, elds yap ylyverOaumroArd kad mapa 
70 elkés, 
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The “probable” excludes mere chance, though 
in a popular sense nothing is more probable 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
Chance dominates or seems to dominate through- 
out great spaces of nature; but chance as such 
has no place in poetry,—not, at least, in its more 
serious forms. Into the domain of apparent accident 
art introduces manifest purpose. Hence the world 
of the possible which poetry creates is more in- 
telligible than the world of experience. The poet 
presents permanent and eternal facts, free from 
the elements of unreason which disturb our com- 
prehension of real events and of human conduct. 
In fashioning his material he may transcend nature 
but he may not contradict her; he must not be 
disobedient to her habits and principles. He 
may recreate the actual but he must avoid the 
lawless, the fantastic, the impossible. Poetic truth 
passes the bounds of reality, yet it observes the 
laws which make the real world rational. 

Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject- 
matter and of the closer and more organic union 
of its parts acquires an ideal unity that history 
never possesses. The prose of life is never wholly 
eliminated from a record of actual facts. It is 


noticeable that the opposition between the poet 
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and the historian in the Poetics is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the meaning of unity in a 
poem.’ This idea receives detailed treatment only 
in its application to the drama and the epic. 
The plot in each case must be one and a whole.” 
Now these two notions as understood by Aristotle 
are not identical. A unity is composed of a 
plurality of parts which are held together and fall 
under a common idea, but are not necessarily 
combined in a definite order. The notion of a 
whole implies something more. The parts which 
constitute it must be inwardly connected, arranged 
in a certain order, structurally related, and com- 
bined into a system. A whole is not a mere mass 
or sum of external parts which may be transposed 
at will, any one of which may be omitted without 
perceptibly affecting the rest.? It is a unity which 
is unfolded and expanded according to the law 
of its own nature, an organism which develops 


from within. By the rule, again, of beauty, which 


1 Poet. 9. 1. 1451 a 36, paveporv dé éx T&v elpnucvwy K.T.D. 

2 Poet. ch. 7 and 8 for the drama, and ch. 23 for the epic. 

3 Met. iv. 26 p. 1024 a I, bowy pev wy Tove?  O€ots Siadopdy, 
mav déyerat, dowv dé more?, 6\ov. Lbzd. p. 1023 b 26, Sdov. Néyerar 
ov Te pundev dreore mépos CE Gv héyerau bov Pice K.T.X. Cp. Poet. 8. 
4. 1451 a 34, 6 yap mpocdy 7) ui mpocdy pndév rove? émldndov, ovdev 
dpov Tod Bdovu éarly. 
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is a first requirement of art, a poetic creation must 
exhibit at once unity and plurality. If it is too 
small the whole is perceived but not the parts; 
if too large the parts are perceived but not the 
whole.’ The idea of an organism evidently under- 
lies all Aristotle’s rules about unity ; it is tacitly 
assumed as a first principle of art, and in one 
passage is expressly mentioned as that from which 
the=rule of epic unity is deduced. “The plot 
must as in a tragedy be dramatically constructed ; 
it must have for its object a single action whole 
and complete, with a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, that like a single hving organism it may produce 
its appropriate pleasure.”® Plato in the Phaedrus 
had insisted that every artistic composition, whether 
in prose or verse, should have an organic unity. 
“You will allow that every discourse ought to be 
constructed like a living organism, having its own 
body and head and feet ; it must have middle and 
extremities, which are framed in a manner agree- 


able to one another and to the whole.’® Aristotle 


* Poet. 7. 4-5. 1450 b 35 59g. 

2 Poet. 23. 1. 1459 217, det rovs pvdous Miberes év Tals Tpaywolats 
cwiordvar Spauaticods Kal rept ulav mpaéw Sdynv kat Tedelav éxyoucay 
apxyy Kal uéoa Kal Tédos, tv’ womep (Gov év boy mon Thy olkelay 
NoovHy. 

3 Phaedr. 264 C, arta 7hde ye olual ce pdvar dv, dey mdvra 
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took up the hint ; the passage above quoted from 
the Poetics is a remarkable echo of the words of 
the Phaedrus; and indeed the idea may be said 
to be at the basis of his whole poetic criticism. 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle——or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life,—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. The artistic pro- 
duct is not indeed in a literal sense alive ; for life 
or soul is in Aristotle the result of the proper 
form being impressed upon the proper matter.’ 
Now, in art the matter depends on the choice of 
the artist ; it has no necessary relation to the form 
which is impressed on it. That form it passively 
receives, but it is not thereby endowed with any 


active principle of life or movement. The form 


Noyov wamep f@ov cuvertdvar cud Te éxovTa avrov abrod, dare ujre 
axépadrov elvar pyre dou, adda uéoa Te éxew Kal dKpa, mpémrov7’ 
adrApros Kal TO Ow yeypayuéva. Cp. Polit. 277 C, where the dis- 
cussion is compared to the sketch of a (ov in a painting: dAN’ arexvds 
6 Abyos Nuiv Gomep (Gov Thy eEwley pev meprypadhyy eoxev ixavds 
éxew, Thy d€ oloy Tots Papudkos Kal TH ovyKpdoer TY xXpwudtwv 
évapyevay ovK dmrewnpévar Tw. 

1 Cp. de Part. Anim. 1. 1. 640 b 32 sgg. A dead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man; so 
too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name, 
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or essence lives truly only in the mind of the 
artist who conceived the work, and it is in thought 
alone that it is transferred to the dead matter 
with which it has no natural affinity. The artist, 
or the spectator who has entered into the artist’s 
thought, by a mental act lends life to the artistic 
creation ; he speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of 
life ; but it has no inherent principle of movement ; 
it is in truth not alive but merely the semblance 
of a living reality. 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle’s 
general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood: “Poetry 
is more philosophic and of higher worth than 
history,”! where omovédaioTrepov denotes “higher 
in the scale;”?——-not “more serious,” for the 
words apply even to comedy, nor, again, “more 
moral,” which is quite alien to the context ;—and 
the reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 
approaches nearer to the universal, which itself 
derives its value from being a “manifestation of 

1 Poet. 9. 3. 1451 b 5, 61d Kal pirocopwrepov Kal orovdadrepov 
molnots toroplas éorly, ) perv yap molnats padov Ta Kabbdov, h 8 
toropla Ta Kad? €xaorov héyer. 


2 Teichmiiller, Arzstot. Horsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this sense 
of gmovdatos from Zth. Wee. vi. 7. 1141 a 21. 
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the cause ” + 


or first principle of things. Poetry 
in striving to give universal form to its own crea- 
tions reveals a higher truth than history, and on 
that account is nearer to philosophy. But though 
it has a philosophic character it is not philosophy, 
“Tt ¢ends to express the universal.” The padrov 
is here a limiting and saving expression ; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entirely coincide with philosophy. 
The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but 
as seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 
Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
eternal ideas, being possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is akin to the speculative enthu- 
siasm of the philosopher, from the things of sense 
ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle’s phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
1 Analyt. Post. 1. 31. 88 a 4, 7 dé Kabdrov rhucov bre Sydot 7d 


alrvov. 
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glsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal in the particular, 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and 
in that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry 
is to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth. The universal of poetry is not 
an abstract idea; it is particularised to sense, it 
comes before the mind clothed in the form of the 
concrete, presented under the appearance of a 
living organism whose parts are in vital and 
structural relation to the whole. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this 
because the analytic criticism of Aristotle may 
easily lead to a misconception of his meaning. 
In applying the method of logical abstraction to 
the organic parts of a poetic whole he may appear 
to forget that he is dealing not with a product of 
abstract thought but with a concrete work of art. 
The impression may be confirmed by a hasty 
reading of Poet. ch. 17. 3-4 where the poet is 
advised first to set forth his plot in its general 
idea (€xt/Oec0at KaOorov), abstracting the accidental 


features of time, place, and persons, and afterwards 
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to fill it in with detail and incident and with 
proper names. The meaning, however, is not 
that the poet must assume a general idea and 
then by conscious reflection make it particular. 
He starts according to Aristotle from a particular 
story, from one of the traditional legends, the 
instance here selected being the legend of Iphi- 
genia. He disentangles the main outline, adding 
or omitting as artistic purposes may require. The 
method of poetry as set forth in the following 
lines of Coleridge is not unlike what Aristotle 
recommends in this chapter :— 
‘¢ Thus doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 


Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 


Steal access thro’ our senses to our minds.” 

Such a method, though it may not conform 
exactly to the practice of the greater poets, does 
not imply that a general idea shall be embodied 
in a particular example—that is the method of 
allegory rather than that of poetry—but that the 
particular case shall be generalised by artistic 
treatment. “The young poet,’ says Goethe, 
“must do some sort of violence to himself to get 
out of the mere general idea. No doubt this is 
difficult ; but it is the very life: of “art ey 
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special case requires nothing but the treatment of 
a poet to become universal and poetical.” With 
this Aristotle would have agreed. Goethe, who 
tells us that with him “every idea rapidly changed 
itself into an image,’ was asked what idea he 
meant to embody in his Faust. “As if I knew 
myself and could inform them. From heaven, 
through the world, to hell, would indeed be some- 
thing ; but this is no idea, only a course of action. 

. It was, in short, not in my line, as a poet, 
to strive to embody anything abstract. I received 
in my mind impressions and those of a sensuous, 
animated, charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just 
as a lively imagination presented them; and I 
had, as a poet, nothing more to do than artisti- 
cally to round them off and elaborate such views 
and impressions, and by means of a lively repre- 
sentation so to bring them forward that others 
might receive the same impression in hearing or 
reading my representation of them.’! Coleridge, 
again, in giving in his adhesion to Aristotle’s 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against the 
misconstruction to which, as we have seen, that 


doctrine is exposed. “I adopt,” he says, “with 


1 Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe, Transl. (Bohn’s series), 


p- 258. 
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full faith the theory of Aristotle that poetry as 
poetry is essentially ideal, that it avoids and 
excludes all accident ; that its apparent individu- 
alities of rank, character, or occupation, must be 
representative of a class; and that the persons of 
poetry must be clothed with generic attributes, 
with the common attributes of the class ; not such 
as one gifted individual might possibly possess, 
but such as from his situation it is most probable 
that he would possess.” And he adds in a note, 
“Say not that I am recommending abstractions, 
for these class characteristics which constitute the 
instructiveness of a character are so modified and 
particularised in each person of the Shakespearian 
Drama, that life itself does not excite more dis- 
tinctly that sense of individuality which belongs to 
real existence. Paradoxical as it may sound, one 
of the essential properties of geometry is not less 
essential to dramatic excellence; and Aristotle 
has accordingly required of the poet an involu- 
tion of the universal in the individual. The 
chief differences are, that in geometry it is the 
universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
sciousness ; in poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.”* It is the same thought 


1 Biog, Lit. ii. 41. 
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which runs through Aristotle, Goethe and 
Coleridge,—that the poet while he seems to be 
concerned only with the particular, is in truth 
concerned with guod semper quod ubique. He 
seizes and reproduces a concrete fact, but trans- 
figures it so that the higher truth, the idea of the 


universal, shines through it. 


V. THE DIFFERENT MANNER IN WHICH TRAGEDY 


AND COMEDY UNIVERSALISE CHARACTER 


POETRY then, we say, following Aristotle, is an 
expression of the universal element in human life, 
or, in equivalent modern phrase, it idealises life. 
Now the word “idealise” has two senses, which 
may give rise to confusion. Writers on aesthetics 
generally mean by it the representation of an 
object in its permanent and essential aspects, in a 
form that answers to its true idea; disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local or transient is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank ; the par- 


ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
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human and the universal. In this sense “ the 
ideal” is “the universal” of Aristotle’s Poetzcs. 
But there is another and more popular use of the 
term according to which an idealised representa- 
tion implies not only an absence of disturbing 
influences in the manifestation of the idea, but a 
positive accession of what is beautiful. The 
object is seized in some happy and characteristic 
moment, its lines of grace or strength are more 
firmly drawn, its beauty is heightened, the object 
is ennobled while the likeness to the original is 
yet retained. The two senses of the word coincide 
in the higher regions of art. When the subject- 
matter of artistic representation already possesses 
a grandeur or beauty of its own, in proportion 
as accidents are suppressed the original and domi- 
nant characteristics will be heightened, and the 
ideal form that results will have added elements 
of beauty. The leading characters in tragedy 
while true to human nature stand out above the 
common man in stature and dignity, just as 
portrait painters while preserving the likeness 
ennoble the subject of their art.' In the very act 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 


1 Poet. 15. 8. 1454 b 10, drodiddvTes thy ldiav popdiy, spolous 
mowovvTes, KaNALous ypagovow. 
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perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world-of reality. Tragedy, in short, in the 
persons of its heroes combines both kinds of 
idealisation ; it universalises, and in so doing it 
embellishes. 

Idealised portraiture does not, as is sometimes 
thought, consist in the presentation of characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle’s tragic hero as 
delineated in Poetics ch. 13 is by no means free 
from faults and failings. The instance, again, of 
Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in spite 
of defects has a moral nobility entitling him to 
rank as ideal, shows that the idealising process as 
understood by Aristotle does not imply the omis- 
sion of all defects.’ In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character, which constitutes a typical 
human being, is not disturbed. The ideal is that 
which is raised above the trivial and accidental ; 
by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object it transcends the limit- 
ations of the individual. Even vicious characters 
are not excluded on Aristotle’s theory from a place © 


1 Poet. 15. 8. 1454 b 15. 
xX 
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in tragedy, if only they are typical in their kind, 
though certain remarks if pressed in the letter 
would lead to their exclusion. It is merely the 
foremost place which is denied to the villain; and 
here Aristotle, if too rigid in his rule, is at least 
in accordance with the practice of the Greek 
tragedians, who bring in wickedness as a foil to 
goodness, and by contrasted lights and shades 
produce a total impression of harmonious beauty. 
The saying attributed to Sophocles, avrtos pév 
olovs Set troveiv, Kvpurridnv dé oto. eioi, does not 
bear the interpretation often assigned to it, that 
the characters of Sophocles are patterns of perfect 
goodness while those of Euripides are the men 
and women of real life. Literally translated the 
words are; “Sophocles represented men as they 
ought to be represented (otovs Set, sc. rovetv), while 
Euripides represents them as they are.” That is, 
the characters of Sophocles answer to the higher 
dramatic requirements; they are typical of uni- 
versal human nature in its deeper and abiding 
aspects ; whereas Euripides reproduced personal 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial features of everyday 
reality. 

Objection, may be taken to the distinction 


1 Poet. 25. 6. 1460 b 34. 
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drawn between the two meanings of the word 
“idealise,” on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugli- 
ness, all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 
of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 
represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the weaknesses and follies, the 
flaws and imperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. Now, 
it may or may not be that evil or imperfection 
can be shown to be a necessary and ultimate 
element in the universe; but the point seems to 
be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume. Art, when it seeks to give a compre- 
hensive picture of human life, must accept such 
flaws as belong to the normal constitution of man 
and to the conditions of reality. At what pre- 
cise point imperfections are to be regarded as 


accidental, abnormal, irregular; as presenting so 
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marked a deviation from the type as to be un- 
worthy of lasting embodiment in art is a problem 
whose answer will vary at different stages of 
history, and will admit of different applications 
according to the particular art that is in question. 
Certain imperfections, however, will probably 
always be looked on as permanent features of our 
common humanity. With these defects comedy 
amuses itself, discovering the inconsistencies 
which underlie life and character, and exhibiting 
evil not as it is in its essential nature, but evil 
viewed as ugliness, or incongruity, and manifested 
in weakness or folly, a thing not to be hated, but 
laughed at. Thus limiting its range of vision 
comedy is able to give artistic expression to 
certain types of character, which can hardly find a 
place in serious art. It can idealise, not indeed in 
such a way as to beautify the ugly, but so as 
to express the particular under the form of the 
universal. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the 
universality which properly belongs to tragedy 
and comedy respectively. Each of these, as a 
branch of the poetic art, embodies the type rather 
than the individual, and to this extent they have 
a common function. 
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. As a salient illustration of what is meant by 
poetic generalisation, Aristotle selects comedy.! 
He points to the comedy of his own day 
as clearly showing the tendency to discard the 
use of historical names, and to adopt names 
which suggest characteristic qualities. It was 
part of the effort, which, as he says, poetry 
makes to express the universal.” The name had 
only to be heard in order that the type to which 
the person belonged might be recognised ; much 
in the same way as in the New Comedy the 
Boor, the Parasite, and other types were known 
on the stage by their familiar masks. It may be 
added that not the names only of the characters 


but the extant titles of plays composed by writers 


1 Poet. 9. 4-5. 1451 b 9 sqg. 

2 7c. There may seem at first sight to be some inconsistency 
between 08 croxagerat 7 molynows dvéuara émiriOeuévn and Ta TuxdvTa 
évouara troréacw : it might look as if Aristotle after asserting that 
typical or expressive names are employed in poetry went on to say 
that the names are given at haphazard. But the passage is perfectly 
consistent. The sentence cvarjcavres yap Tov mo0ov . . . otrw 
k.T.X. means, ‘*the comic poets first compose the plot according to 
the rules of probability, and then (otrw) assume such names as 
they please.”” The plot being constructed, names (expressive names, 
as the context shows) are adapted to it; the names depend upon the 
author’s choice. This is quite another thing from names being 
given simply at random. Lessing who corrected previous misunder- 
standings of this passage failed himself to observe the idiomatic use 
of otrw (Hamburg Notes, No. 89-90. Transl. Bohn, pp. 459-461). }: 
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of the Middle Comedy imply the same effort after 
generalisation. They remind us of the character 
sketches of Theophrastus. Such are “the Peevish 
man” (0 Avoxonos), “the Faultfinder” (0 Meui- 
potpos), “the Busybody” (6 Hodumpdypor), “the 
Hermit” (6 Movoértpomos). Other pieces again 
bear the name of a profession, as “the Boxer” 
(6 IIv«erns), “the Charioteer” (0 ‘Hvioyos), “ the 
Soldier” (6 Xtpatvérns); and others are called 
after a people, “the Thessalians,” “the Thebans,” 
“the Corinthians,’ and doubtless portray or 
satirise national characteristics. In various places 
Aristotle indicates the distinction between comedy 
proper, which playfully touches the faults and 
foibles of humanity, and personal satire (1) dauRuK7 
idéa)* and invective (Novdopia). The one kind of 
composition is a representation of the universal, 
the other of the particular ; the one is identified 
by Aristotle with the comedy of his own day, 
the other is intended to include the old politi- 
cal comedy of Athens. He does not expressly 
mention Aristophanes, but by implication he 
reckons him among “lampooners” (ot fawPorrozol),? 
and among those who employed coarse or abusive 
language (aicyporoyia), instead of delicate inuendo 


1 Poet. 5. 3. 1449 b 9. JP Loci Oas aLAS TA DmIAs 
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(farovova).. He shows a marked preference for 
the Middle Comedy as presenting generalised 
types of character in conformity with the funda- 
mental laws of poetry. 

It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
Aristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 
drama are not fairly judged if they are thought of 
simply as historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. Socrates, Cleon, Euri- 
pides are types which represent certain movements 
in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 
labelled with historic names ; a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply 
from their typical quality. It is not indeed in the 
manner of Aristophanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment to what is abstract. 
His love of bold personification is in part inherited 
from his predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Nopoc) and Riches (IINodro0+) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes further ; 


1 Eth. Nic. iv. 14. 1128 a 22-4. 
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he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 
brings them before us as lawcourt disputants ; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher in 
the clouds, the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an dywv, in which the 
persons represent opposing principles ; for in form 
the piece is always combative, though the fight 
may be but a mock fight. These principles are 
brought into collision and worked out to their 
most irrational conclusions, little regard being paid 
to the coherence of the parts and still less to pro- 
priety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic 


world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 
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and grotesque types of character. There is now 
a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till like that of tragedy, it has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Character and 
action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
scenes and incidents. The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. In Aristotle's day the move- 
ment here described was but partially developed. 
He did not live to see the masterpieces of Men- 
ander, which were the poetic embodiment of his 
own theory. The Middle Comedy which suggested 
to him his ideal had not indeed altogether dropped 
the element of personal satire ; it merely replaced 
the invective formerly levelled against public men 
by a gentle raillery of poets and philosophers. 
Still Aristotle discerned accurately the direction 
in which comedy was travelling, and not improb- 
ably contributed by his reasoned principles and 
precepts to carry forward the literary movement 
already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poetics (ch. 9.) he 
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draws no distinction between the generalisation 
proper to tragedy and that which is proper to 
comedy. It is an important omission, though in 
a treatise so fragmentary as the Poetzcs, in which 
most of the very section devoted to comedy is 
wanting, we are hardly warranted in assuming 
that he saw no difference in this respect between 
the two forms of poetry. Yet critics give ingenious 
reasons for what they conceive to be the orthodox 
Aristotelian view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle’s 
authority was that of a lawgiver in art, and who 
admits that he considers the Poetics “as infallible 
as the Elements of Euclid,’ having once satisfied 
himself that Aristotle had pronounced upon the 
matter in dispute, enforces at length the conclusion 
that the characters in comedy are general precisely 
in the same sense as those of tragedy.'. He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that “Comedy has 
species, tragedy has individuals,’ and the similar 
observation of Hurd that “Comedy makes all 
characters general, tragedy particular’? But, 
surely, there is a real distinction between the 
generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 


1 Lessing, Dramatic Notes No. 89-92. 
2 Dramatic Notes No. 92. 
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quoted. Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the inconsist- 
encies of men, so far as they provoke a sympathetic 
mirth, and detaching itself from the graver issues 

which concern the end of conduct, cannot like 
tragedy, whose range is not thus limited, present 
a rounded and complete action, an image of uni- 
versal human nature. The usual method of 
comedy is to embody a dominant characteristic 
or a leading passion, so that the single attribute 
becomes the man. A character so created, ex- 
hibiting an ideal of covetousness, misanthropy, 
or whatever the quality may be, almost of neces- 
sity runs to caricature. It is framed on lines of 
impossible simplicity. The single quality, which 
in nature is organically related to other impulses 
and powers, is isolated and exaggerated. The 
process is one of abstraction, and corresponds to 
an original one-sidedness in the comic view of 
life. Not that comedy in its generalising effort 
suppresses particulars. It accentuates just those 
accidents which tragedy ignores; no detail is too 
trivial for it, no utterance too momentary, no 
desires too purely egotistic. In the passing and 
unreal appearances of life it finds everywhere 


material for mirth. In a sense it individualises 
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everything, no less truly than in another sense it 
generalises all. What it cannot achieve as a 
purely sportive activity is to combine these two 
aspects in ethical portraiture. Seldom indeed has 
comedy created a character that is not merely a 
type but a living personality; Greek comedy 
never,—at least in the extant plays. In modern 
literature we have a Falstaff, a Don Quixote, and 
how few besides! Even Moliere portrays abstract 
qualities rather than living men. On the other 
hand Greek tragedy, like all tragedy of the highest 
order, has this distinguishing mark, that it com- 
bines in one harmonious representation the indi- 
vidual and the universal. Whereas comedy tends 
to merge the individual in the type, tragedy 
manifests the type through the individual. In 
a word, pure comedy creates personified ideals, 


tragedy creates idealised persons. 


VI. Two VIEWS OF THE OFFICE OF POETRY 
IN GREECE 


THE question as to the proper end of fine art was 
generally discussed in Greece in its special appli- 


cation to poetry. Two views were currently held. 
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The traditional one, which had gained wide accept- 
ance, was that poetry has a direct moral purpose ; 
the primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of 
conduct had appeared in Greece the poets were 
not deposed from the educational office which time 
had consecrated. Homer was still thought of less 
as the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is to 
give pleasure. Strabo (czrc. 24 B.C.) alludes to the 
two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he says, 
maintained that “the aim of the poet always is to 
please not to instruct.”’ He himself holds with 
the ancients “that poetry is a kind of rudimentary 
philosophy, which introduces us early to life, and 
gives us pleasurable instruction in reference to 
character, emotion, action.” The Greek states, he 

1 Strabo i. 2. 3, mouriy yap edn mdvra croxdferda puxaywylas 
ov didackadlas. 

2 Zc, rotvayrloy 8 of madatol pirocoplay Twa Néyouoe mpdrny Thy 


monriky elcdyoucay els Tov Blov iuas ex véwy Kal diWdoKovcay HOn 


Kal 1dOn kal mpdéers wed’ doris. 
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argues, prescribed poetry as the first lesson of 
childhood ; they did so, surely, not merely in 
order to please, but to afford correction in morals.’ 
In carrying the same discipline into mature years 
they expressed their conviction that poetry as a 
regulative influence on morals was adapted to 
every period of life. In course of time, he 
observes, philosophical and historical studies had 
been introduced, but these addressed themselves 
only to the few, while the appeal of poetry was to 
the masses.” Eratosthenes ought to have modified 
his phrase and said that the poet writes partly to 
please and partly to instruct, instead of which he 
converted poetry into a privileged raconteuse of old 
wives’ fables, with no other object in view than to 
charm the mind.’ If, however, poetry is the art 
which imitates life by the medium of speech, how 
can one be a poet who is senseless and ignorant 
of life? The excellence of a poet is not like that 
of a carpenter or a smith; it is bound up with 
that of the human being. No one can be a good 
poet who is not first a good man.* 

This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 


1 Strabo i. 2. 3, od Wuxaywylas xdpw Shrovdev Wirys adda 
owppovicuod. o> Miisils Py ker Ms te Bs 
Pp 3 

4 1b. 2. 5, 7 58 rowrod [dperh] cuvéfevkrar TH Tod avOpwrrov, kal ovx 
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sentiment which persisted to a late time in Greece, 
long after the strictly teaching functions of poetry 
had passed into other hands. It is to be met 
with everywhere in Plutarch. “Poetry is the pre- 


9 


paratory school of philosophy. “It opens and 


awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines of 
philosophy.”” When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
“ Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a reflected light beneath the 
soft rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, 
and so be habituated painlessly to face the blaze 


» 3 


of philosophy without flinching. The novice 


requires wise guidance “in order that through a 
schooling that brings no estrangement he may, as 


a kindly and familiar friend, be conducted by 


»4 


poetry into the presence of philosophy. 
How deeply the Greek mind was impressed 
with the moral office of the poet, is shown by the 


1 Plut. de Aud. Poet. ch. 1, év wowace rpodpthocopyréor. 

2 Tb. ch. 14, ere 5¢ mpoavolye: kal mpoxwel rhv Tod véou Wuxi Tots 
év pidocodpia Adyos. 

3 Tc, o8dé vrouévovras av uh otov éx oxdbrovs’ mood méddovTes 
Hrov opav €OcO@or, KaOdmep év vd0w gurl Kal Kexpapyévyns pmvOos 
adnPelas atyhy exovre wadOakjv, adUaws SiaBérey Ta ToLatra Kal wh 
pevyew. 

4 Lc, ad fin. wa wh mpodiaBdnOels ddA uGdov mpomardevdels evperijs 
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attitude which even Aristophanes feels constrained 
to take up in relation to his art. He proclaims 
that the comic poet not only ministers to the en- 
joyment of the community and educates their 
taste, he is also a moral teacher and _ political 
adviser. “Comedy too is acquainted with jus- 


»1 It mixes earnest with its fun.? In the 


tice. 
Parabasis of the Acharnians Aristophanes claims 
to be the best of poets for having had the courage 
to tell the Athenians what was right. Good 
counsel he gives and will always give them; as 
for his satire it shall never light on what is honest 
and true.* He likens himself elsewhere to another 
Heracles, who attacks not ordinary human beings, 
but Cleons and other monsters of the earth, and 
who in ridding the city of such plagues deserves 
the title of “cleanser of the land.”® The censure 
he passes on Euripides is primarily a moral cen- 
sure. Even where the judgment may seem to be 


of an aesthetic kind a moral motive underlies it. 


1 Acharn, 500 7d yap Sikatov olde Kal Tpvywdla. 
Frogs 686-7 tov lepov xdpov Sikadv éort xpnora TH Todet 
Evyrrapaivety Kal diddoKev. 
2 Frogs 389-90 kal moda pev yéNoud pw el- 
mew, ToAAG O€ orrovdata, 
3 Acharn, 645.6071s mapexwdvvevo’ elrety év “AOnvalos ra Slkaua. 
4 Acharn, 656-8. 5 Wasps 1029-1045. 
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Kuripides is to him a bad citizen and a bad poet. 
In him are embodied all the tendencies of the 
time which the older poet most abhors ; he is the 
spirit of the age personified, with its restlessness, 
its scepticism, its sentimentalism, its unsparing 
questioning of old traditions, of religious usages 
and civic loyalty ; its frivolous disputations, which 
unfit men for the practical work of life, its lowered 
idea of courage and patriotism. Every phase of 
the sophistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. 
There is a bewildering dialectic which perplexes 
the moral sense. Duties whose appeals to the 
conscience are immediate and which are recognised 
as having a binding force are in Euripides sub- 
jected to analysis. Again, Euripides is censured 
for exciting feeling by any means that come to 
hand. When Dicaeopolis in the Acharnians is 
about to plead his case with his head on the block, 
he borrows from Euripides the rags and tatters of 
his hero Telephus. He carries off with him all 
the stage properties of woe, so that Euripides ex- 
claims, “My good man, you will rob me of my 
stock-in-trade.”! Tragic pity, Aristophanes im- 
plies, is debased in Euripides to an ignoble senti- 
mentalism. Genuine misery does not consist in a 


1 Acharn. 464 dvOpwr’, apaiphoe we Thy Tpaywydlay, 
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beggar’s rags or in a hobbling gait. Euripides 
substitutes a sensuous gratification for genuine 
tragic emotion. We are not here concerned with 
the fairness of the criticism but only with the point 
of view of the critic; and the coincidence of the 
moral and aesthetic judgment in Aristophanes is 
especially noteworthy. He puts into the mouth 
of Aeschylus, his ideal tragedian, the saying that 
the poet is the instructor of grown men as the 
teacher is of youth,’ and even the comic stage is, 
in the theory if not according to the practice of 
Aristophanes, the school of the mature citizen. 
Aristotle’s treatment of poetry in the Poedzcs 
stands in complete contrast to this mode of criti- 
cism. In the Polztics he had already dealt with 
the fine arts as they present themselves to the 
statesman and the social reformer. He allows 
that for childhood the use of poetry and music is 
to convey moral instruction, and that some forms 
of poetry, like some kinds of plastic art, exercise 
a dangerous influence on youth. But the true 
end of an art is not to be judged by the use to 
which it may be put in training immature minds. 
He tacitly combats the position of Plato who 


1 Frogs 1055-6 - Tots pev yap mavdaplovow 
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admits poetry to his commonwealth only so far as 
it is subsidiary to moral and political education, 
and who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chaunts and praises of great and good 
men, or what we call by the general name of 
didactic poetry. He distinguishes between educa- 
tional use and aesthetic enjoyment. For the 
grown man the poet’s function is not that of a 
teacher, or if a teacher he is only so by accident. 
The object of poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to 
produce an emotional delight, a pure and elevated 
pleasure. In the Poedzcs he writes as the literary 
critic and the historian of poetry. He is no 
longer concerned with fine art as an institution 
which the State recognises, and which should form 
part of an educational system. His inquiry is into 
the different forms of poetry,—their origin, their 
growth, the laws of their structure, their effect 
upon the mind. He analyses poetical composi- 
tions as he might the forms of thought. He 
seeks to discover what they are in themselves, and 
how they produce their distinctive, effects. The 
didactic point of view is abandoned. We hear 
nothing of the ethical influence which the several 
kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or the 


reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
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Personal satire is ranked as an inferior type of art 
not because it encourages low scandal or debases 
character, but because art ought to represent the 
general not the particular! Neither in the defini- 
tion of tragedy (ch. 6. 1), if properly understood, 
nor in the subsequent discussion of it, is there 
anything to lend countenance to the view that the 
office of tragedy is to work upon men’s lives, and 
to make them better. The theatre is not the 
school. The character of the ideal tragic hero 
(ch. 13) is deduced not from any ethical ideal of 
conduct, but from the need of calling forth the 
blended emotions of pity and fear, wherein the 
proper tragic pleasure resides. The catastrophe 
by which virtue is defeated and villainy in the end 
comes out triumphant is condemned by the same 


* and on a similar principle the prosaic 


criterion ; 
justice, misnamed “ poetical,’ which rewards the 
good man and punishes the wicked, is pronounced 
to be appropriate only to comedy.’  Aristotle’s 
critical judgments on poetry rest on aesthetic and 
logical grounds, they take no account of ethical 
aims or tendencies. He mentions Euripides some 


Wy LoetOm5) L451 bute lhe SP Loce sige mA 52) bEane 

3 Poet. 13. 8. 1453 a 36. Contrast Plato who would compel the 
poet to exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 
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twenty times in the Poetics, and in the great 
majority of instances with censure. He points 
out numerous defects, such as inartistic structure, 
bad character-drawing, a wrong part assigned to 
the chorus ; but not a word is there of the immoral 
influence of which we hear so much in Aristo- 
phanes. Twice indeed he refers to the Menelaus 
of Euripides as an instance of an “unnecessarily 


* the requirements of the play, 


bad™ character ; 
that is, do not demand it. In his praise as little 
as in his blame does Aristotle look to the moral 
content of a poem. Sophocles he admires not 
for the purity of his ethical teaching or for his 
deep religious intuitions, but for the unity which 
pervades the structure of his dramas, and the 
closely linked sequence of parts which work up to 
an inevitable end. Not that Aristotle would set 
aside as a matter of indifference the moral con- 
tent of a poem or the moral character of the 
author. Nay, they are all-important factors in 
producing the total impression which has to be 
made upon the hearer. Tragedy being the 
“imitation of life and of human welfare and 
human misery,’? the pleasure it communicates 


1 Poet. 15. 5. 1454.2 283 25. 19. 1461 b 21. 
2 Poet. 6. 9. 1450 a 16. 
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could not conceivably be derived from a poem 
which misinterprets human destiny, and holds up 
low ideals of life and of conduct. None the less 
Aristotle maintains that the end of poetry is plea- 
sure. If the poet fails in producing it, he fails in 
that which is the specific function of his art. He 
may be good as a teacher, but as a poet or artist 
he is bad. 

Thus Aristotle attempted to separate the func- 
tion of aesthetics from that of morals. Few of 
his successors followed out this line of thought ; 
and the prevailing Greek tradition that the primary 
office of poetry was to convey ethical teaching 
was carried on through the schools of Greek 
rhetoric till it was firmly established in the Roman 
world. The Aristotelian doctrine as it has been 
handed down to modern times has frequently 
taken the tinge of Roman thought, and has been 
made to combine in equal measure the “utile” 
with the “dulce.” Sir Philip Sidney, for example, 
who in his Afology for Poetry repeatedly states 
that the end of poetry is “delightful teaching,” or 
“to teach and to delight,” has no suspicion that 
he is following the Ars Poetica of Horace rather 
than that of Aristotle. The view of Sidney was 


that of the Elizabethan age in general. It was 
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a departure from tradition when Dryden wrote 
in the spirit of Aristotle, “I am satisfied if it 
(verse) cause delight; for delight is the chief if 
not the only end of poesy: instruction can be 
admitted but in the second place, for poesy only 


instructs as it delights.” | 


VII. PoETIC UNIVERSALITY ILLUSTRATED 


FROM GREEK LITERATURE 


IT is characteristic of Aristotle’s method that he 
starts from concrete facts, and that his rules are in 
the main a generalisation from those facts. He 
is, in the first instance, a Greek summing up Greek 
experience. The treasure-house of Greek art 
and poetry lay open before him; a vast body of 
literature, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked 
back upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that 
the great creative era was closed, and that in the 
highest regions at least of artistic composition the 
Greek genius had reached the summit of its 
powers. The time was ripe for criticism to take 
a survey of the whole field of poetic literature. 
Aristotle approaches the subject as the historian 


1 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry. 
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of poetry, but his generalising faculty impels him 
to seek the law in the facts, and from the observed 
effects of different kinds of poetry to penetrate to 
the essential character of each. If his rules have 
proved in most cases to be not merely rules of 
Greek art but principles of art, it is because first, 
the Greek poets contain so much that appeals to 
universal human nature, and because next, Aris- 
totle was able from the mass of literature before 
him to disengage and to formulate this universal 
element. The laws that he discovers are those 
which were already impressed on the chief produc- 
tions of the Greek genius. It is hardly true what 
has been sometimes claimed for Aristotle, that he 
rose above the traditions and limitations of the 
Hellenic mind, and took up the attitude of the 
purely human or cosmopolitan spectator. On 
some points, doubtless, he expresses opinions 
which contradict the current ideas of his age. 
He admits that in exceptional cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends. He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most 
essential element of poetry, is in truth the least 
essential, if indeed it is essential at all.2 But in 


1 Poet. 9. 8. 1451 b 23. 27 Seep, 246 
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general it remains true that Greek experience was 
the starting-point and basis of his theory, though 
that experience had to be sifted, condensed, and 
interpreted, before any coherent doctrine of poetry 
could be framed or judgment passed on individual 
authors. Aristotle does not accept even the 
greater tragedians as all of equal authority, or all 
their works as alike canons of art; and it is a 
mistake to assume that the precepts of the Poetzcs 
must, if there is no indication to the contrary, 
harmonise with the practice of Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, if not of minor writers also. 
His rules are based on a discriminating and 
selective principle, and imply some criterion for 
judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 
of certain tendencies to which other nations have 
yielded. First, pure realism is forbidden ; that is, 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches 
perfection in a jugglery of the senses by which the 
copy is mistaken for the original. In the decay 
of Greek art this kind of ingenuity came into 
vogue, but it never found favour in the best times. 
Even the custom of setting up votive statues of 


athletes who had been thrice victors in the games 
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did not lead to a realism such as in Egypt was 
the outcome of the practice which secured the 
dead man’s immortality through the material sup- 
port of a portrait statue. Next, pure symbolism 
is forbidden,— those fantastic shapes which 
attracted the imagination of Oriental nations, and 
which were known to the Greeks themselves in the 
arts of Egypt and Assyria. The body of a lion 
with the head of a man and the wings and feathers 
of a bird was an attempt to render abstract attri- 
butes in forms which do not correspond with the 
idea. Instead of the concrete image of a living 
organism the result is an impossible compound 
which in transcending nature violates nature’s laws. 
The Odyssey, on the other hand, with its impossible 
adventures by sea and land, its magic ship, its 
enchanted islands, its men transformed into swine, 
its vision of the world below, is constructed accord- 
ing to the laws of poetic truth. The whole is a 
faithful representation of human life and action, 
the irrational elements (ta ddoya) being but acces- 
sories that do not disturb the main impression. 
They are presented to the imagination with such 
vividness and coherence that the impossible be- 
comes plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 


That these principles were arrived at after due 


e 
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observation of Oriental art is very improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have been with the 
external characteristics of this art and with speci- 
mens of Greek workmanship which had _ been 
moulded under its influence, there is no express 
allusion to Eastern works of art in his writings. 
The omission is not explained simply by saying 
that he did not set himself the task of writing a 
treatise on sculpture, and that his sole concern 
was with poetry. Yet, had he given serious 
thought to the plastic art of the East, as he cer- 
tainly did to that of his own country, some trace 
of it would probably have been found in his writ- 
ings ; just as his observation of Greek models led 
him to drop many detached remarks on painting 
and sculpture. To learn a barbarous tongue, how- 
ever, was so uricongenial to a Greek that even the 
all-acquisitive mind of Aristotle was content to 
remain ignorant of every literature but his own ; 
and it may have seemed an equal waste of labour 


to study the symbolism of a barbarous art.’ 


1 Tt is strange how little notice the Greeks'took of symbolical art. 
Dion Chrysostom (c77c. 100 A.D.) Olympic. (xii.), 404 R., in a speech 
put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of Greece, 
which expresses the divine nature in human form. The human 
body serves indeed as a symbol of the invisible, but it is a nobler 
symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes dis- 
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Oriental art on the face of it was not a rational 
and intelligent creation ; it had no counterpart in 
the world of reality. ; 
The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a faculty of self-restraint. 
It does not like the Oriental run riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which 
knows its own resources and employs them with- 
out effort and without ostentation. The poet, the 
historian, the artist, each of them could do much 
more if he chose, but he does not care to dazzle 
us. He is bent on seeing truly, on seeing har- 


moniously, and on expressing what he sees. The 


cover the divine image. Philostratus zt, Afol/. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the grotesque forms 
under which the gods were represented in Egypt (droma kal yeNota 
Gewy et5n). Thespesion, with whom he is conversing, argues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they give 
up the daring attempt directly to reproduce the deity, and by symbol 
and allegory produce a more impressive effect. Dogdv yap elrep 
tt Alyurriwy kal 7d pn OpactvecOa és TA TOY Gedy eldy, EvpBodtkd dé 
ate movetoOat kat brovootvmeva, Kal yap dy Kal ceuvdrepa otTw patvorro. 
To which Apollonius replies that the effect would have been still 
more impressive if instead of fashioning a dog or goat or ibis they 
had offered no visible representation, and left it to the imagination, 
which is a better artist, to give form and shape to the divinity. 
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«materials on which his imagination works are 
fused and combined according to the laws of what 
is possible, reasonable, natural. Greek mythology 
as it has come to us in literature bears on it this 
mark of reasonableness. Traces indeed there are 
of an earlier type,—rude and unassimilated ele- 
ments, flaws which have been left untouched by 
the shaping hand of the poet or by the construc- 
tive genius of the race. But compare Greek 
mythology with that of other nations, and we can- 
not but wonder at its freedom from the extrava- 
gant and grotesque. The Greeks in creating their 
gods in their own likeness followed that imperious 
instinct of their nature, which required that every 
product of their minds should be a harmonious 
and intelligible creation, not a thing half in the 
world, half out of it, no hybrid compound of 


L 


symbolic attributes. 
To watch the formation of the Homeric 


Olympus is to see the Greek mind working in 
its own artistic fashion. The several tribes, 
Achaeans, Argives, Minyae, and a,host of others, 
have each their local gods and goddesses, un- 
characterised, unspecialised, save by the vague 
omnipotence of godhead. With the victory of 


dominant races and the fusion of cults there came 
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a redistribution of functions and attributes, that 
might have issued in unmeaning chaos or in bare 
abstractions. Not so with the Greeks. From 
the motley assemblage of tribal divinities the 
Homeric gods stand out clear and calm as their 
own statues. The gods of other nations may be 
but the expression of the people’s practical needs, 
or the abstracted utterance of their thought. 
The gods of the Greeks are fashioned by a race 
of artists in accordance with nature, but complet- 
ing and transcending her. The mythologist notes 
how in the assignment of their spheres and duties 
all that is non-essential is eliminated. Attributes 
which a god already has in common with other 
gods fall out. The Homeric Olympus is a great 
gathering of living type-forms, whose image 
henceforth haunted the imagination of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the lighter 
play of fancy is excluded from the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations have 
taken more delight in weaving airy and poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
and ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose writers, in 


Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 
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+ comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme 
and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on its course than he is carried wherever 
an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inextin- 
guishable laughter lead him. The transitions 
from jest to earnest are as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 
there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 
drift and purpose. The fantastic license, however, 
of comedy stands alone in Greek literature. In 
other departments fancy is much more restrained, 
more reserved. It breaks through as a sudden 
and transient light, as gleams that come and go, 
it does not disturb the serenity of thought. 

The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madness. It 
is the doctrine of Plato in the /oz, in the Phaedrus, 


in the Symposium. Even Aristotle, who some- 
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times writes as if the faculty of the logician were 
enough to construct a poem, says “ poetry is a 
thing inspired.”! Elsewhere he more accurately 
distinguishes two classes of poets,—the man of 
flexible genius who can assume another character, 
and the man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of 
his own nature, who loses his own personality, and 
forgets himself? In another place we read of a 
poet who never composed so well as when he was 
in “ecstasy” or delirium ;* but of these composi- 
tions no specimens survive. Of the great poets 
of Greece, however, we can say with certainty that 
whatever was the exact nature of their madness, 
inspiration, ecstasy, call it what you will, they 
never released themselves from the sovereignty of 
reason. Capricious and inconsequent they were 
not. Their imaginative creations even in their 
most fantastic forms obeyed a hidden law. 

Lamb’s essay on “ The Sanity of True Genius ” 
may be illustrated from Greek poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. “So far from the position holding 
true, that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 

1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 b 19, évOeov yap 7 molyors. 
2 Poet. 17. 2. 1455 a 34 where éxorarixol, though not absolutely 
necessary, seems a highly probable correction for é&eracrixol. 


3 Probl. xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Mapakds dé 6 Dupaxovctos Kal dmelywv 


Sonne , 
qv months 67 éxoratn. 
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. of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the sanest writers. . . . But the true 
poet dreams being awake. - He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it... . 
Where he seems most to recede from humanity 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible exist- 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
and desert her.” The perfect sanity of the Greek 
genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- 
vidualism ? The madman is an egoist ; he takes 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
does not correct his impressions, or compare them 
with those of others, or bring them into harmony 
with external fact. The test of a man’s sanity 
is the relation in which his mind stands to the 
universal. We call a man sane not only when 
his ideas form a coherent whole in themselves, 
but fit in with the laws and facts of the outer 
world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle’s theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal ; that 

Z 
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it represents the permanent possibilities of human 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents, 
the type rather than the individual? The poet 
does not on the one hand create by random 
guesswork, nor yet does he merely record what 
has happened. He tells what may happen accord- 
ing to laws of internal probability or necessity. 
The sequence of poetry is not the empirical 
sequence of fact but the logical or conceivable 
sequence of ideas. What it states is true where- 
ever human nature exists; it is applicable to 
every age and country ; it eliminates chance and 
discovers unity and significance in characters and 
events. 

All great poetry and art fulfil this law of 
universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female character in 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and of 
the tragedians are broadly and unmistakably 
human. In real life woman is less individual 
than man; she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she 
conforms rather to the general type. This how- 
ever, it may be said, is owing to the deference she 
pays to the conventional rules of society, it is due 


to artificial causes that do not reach to the founda- 
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tions of character. But an inwardly eccentric 
woman is also rare. Go below the surface and 
you find that with all outward marks of difference, 
whether of fashion or of manner, and in spite of 
a caprice that has become proverbial, female char- 
acter can be reduced to certain elemental types 
of womanhood. These essential types are few. 
Maiden, wife, mother, daughter, sister,—here are 
the great determining relations of life. They 
form the groundwork of character. Accident 
may modify character, circumstances may stamp 
it with a particular expression, and bring into 
relief this or that dominant feature. But there 
remains an ideal mould in which the type 
is cast. Once the deeper springs of feeling 
are moved, circumstances are thrust aside, and 
a woman’s action may almost with certainty 
be predicted. The superiority of the Greeks 
over all but the very greatest of the moderns 
in portraying female character is probably due 
to their power of seizing and expressing the 
universal side of human nature—that side which 
is primary and fundamental in woman. They 
“followed,” as Coleridge says of Shakespeare, 
“the main march of the human affections.” The 


vulgar and obtrusive elements of personality are 
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cast off, and in proportion as the characters are 
divested of what is purely individual, do they gain 
in interest and elevation. Penelope, Nausicaa, 
Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are beings far 
less complex than the heroines of a dozen novels 
that come out now in a single year. Their beauty 
and truth lie precisely in their typical humanity. 
Nor, in gaining universal significance, do the 
women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. The finer shades of character are not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
lines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
their individuality is not obliterated but deepened 
and enriched; for it is not disordered emotion 
or perplexity of motive that makes a character 
poetical, but power of will or power of love. 
Attentive study of such a poetic creation as Anti- 
gone reveals innumerable subtle traits illustrative 
of the general principle of Greek art by which the 
utmost variety of detail is admitted, if only it 
contributes to the total impression and is subject 
to a controlling unity of design. 

Tor many centuries the standing quarrel of 
Greek literature had been between-the poets and 
the philosophers. Poetry, said the philosophers, 


is all fiction, and immoral fiction too ; philosophy 
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» seeks the good and the true. Plato, inheriting 
the ancient dislike of the wise men towards 
poetry, banished the poets from his ideal republic. 
Aristotle would heal the strife. He finds there is 
a meeting-point between poetry and philosophy in 
the relation in which they stand to the universal. 
We should have been glad if he had explained 
the exact distinction between them, as he con- 
ceived it; clearly, as we have already seen, he did 
not intend to merge poetry in philosophy. His 
general theory, as it has been above set forth, does 
not permit us to mark the difference between the 
two methods much more precisely than by saying 
that poetry is akin to philosophy in so far as it 
aims at expressing the universal; but that poetry 
expresses the universal in sensuous and imaginative 
form, not like philosophy in terms of abstract 
reasoning. In this sense poetry is a concrete 
philosophy, “a criticism of life” and of the 
universe. This is completely true only of the 
higher creations of poetry, not of mere jets of 
poetical fancy. But of the great poets of all 
nations—of the poems of Homer, of Aeschylus, 
of Shakespeare, of Dante—it undoubtedly holds 
good. There is in them an interpretation of man 


and of life and of the world ; a connected scheme 
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and view of things not systematised or consciously 
unfolded, but latent, underlying the poet’s thought 
and essential to the unity of the poem. Poets, 
too, even of an inferior order, who, like Words- 
worth, are capable of presenting truly, if not the 
whole of life, yet certain definite aspects of it in 
imaginative form, are in their own way philo- 
sophers. They embody a consistent and _har- 
monious wisdom of their own. 

Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry 
and history. Here at first there was no opposition. 
“Poetry,” says Bacon, “is feigned history ;” much 
of the poetry of the Greeks might be called 
authentic history,—true not in precision of detail 
or in the record of personal adventures, but in its 
indication of the larger outlines of events and its 
embodiment in ideal form of the past deeds of the 
race. Aristotle himself speaks of the myths as 
history; what they contain are actual facts (Ta 
yevoweva); the names of the characters are 
“historical” (yevoueva dvouata) as opposed to 
fictitious (semounuéva) names." Greek tragedy 
was indeed historical, but it drew its facts not 
from recent history or contemporaneous events. 


1 Poet. 9. 6-7. 1451 b 15 sg. 
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. The tragedian was the successor of the epic poet, 
who was the earliest historian of the Greek race 
and the keeper of its archives. Homer, it is true, 
is not to us as he was to the Greeks the minute 
and literal chronicler of the Trojan war. We may 
smile when we think of lines of Homer being 
quoted and accepted as evidence in the settlement 
of an international claim. Yet his poems are still 
historical documents of the highest value; and 
that not merely as reflecting the life of the poet’s 
age, the sentiments and manners of the heroic 
society of which he formed a part, but also as 
preserving the popular traditions of Greece. Not 
many years ago it was the fashion to speak of 
the legendary history of Greece as legend and 
nothing more. Art and archaeology are every 
day adding fresh testimony as to its substantial 
truth. Explorations and excavations are restoring 
the traditional points of contact between Greece 
and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which not 
long since had been resolved into sun-myths again 
stand out as historical realities. Troy, Tiryns, 
Mycenae rest on sure foundations ; their past 
greatness, their lines of princes, their relations 
with outside states, are not the dreams of poetic 


imagination. The kernel of truth, which was 
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thought to be non-existent or indiscoverable, is 
being extracted by the new appliances of the 
historic method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to 
have perpetuated their history with marvellous 
fidelity through popular myth. Myth was the 
unwritten literature of an early people, whose 
instinctive language was poetry. It was at once 
their philosophy and their history. It enshrined 
their unconscious theories of life, their reflec- 
tions upon things human and divine. It re- 
corded all that they knew about their own past, 
about their cities and families, the geographical 
movements of their tribes and the exploits of 
ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was not simply 
what we mean by legend. Aristotle observes that 
the poet is none the less a poet or maker though 
the incidents of his poem should chance to be 
actual events; for some actual events have that 
internal stamp of the probable or possible which 
makes them the subject-matter of poetry.’ Such 
were the “actual events” recorded in myth. They 
lay ready to the poet’s hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic 
race, many of them hardly needing to be recast 


1 Poet. 9..9. 1451 b 30. 
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- from the poetic mould in which they lay. Truth 
and fiction were here fused together, and the 
collective whole was heroic history. This was the 
idealising medium through which the past became 
poetical ; it afforded that imaginative remoteness 
which enabled the hearers to escape from present 
realities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associations. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historical instead of mythical, but 
because it was recent and painful history. As the 


fairy land of fancy was to Spenser 


“The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,” 


so the Greeks looked to poetry-as a refuge from 
the miseries and toilsomeness of life. The comic 
poet Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy 
gives expression to the common sentiment of 
Greece. “The mind, made to forget its own 
sufferings and moved with interest at another’s 


. . . ae 1 
woe, carries away instruction and delight.” 


1 Timocles, Avovvordgouca. Meineke, Com. rag. ii. 800, 


6 yap vods Tay idiwv AHOnY haBav 
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Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
projected it into the past, whose half-effaced out- 
lines were restored by the imagination. Myth 
was the golden link which bound together the 
generations. The odes of Pindar are a case in 
point. The poet starting from the individual 
victor in the games, raises the interest above the 
personal level and beyond the special occasion, by 
giving historical perspective and background to 
the event. The victors fortunes are connected 
with the annals of his house, with the trials and 
triumphs of the past. Nor does the poet stop at 
the deeds of ancestors. The mention of a common 
ancestor, of a Heracles, will transport him from 
Lacedaemon to Thessaly. He passes outside the 
family and the city and sweeps with rapid glance 
from colony to mother-city, from city to country, 
from the personal to the Panhellenic interest. 


mpos d\doTplw TE WuXaywynbels maOe 
peO” Hdovis awH#Oe madevOels dua. 
Cp. Hesiod, Zheog. 96-103— 

el ydp Tis Kal évOos éxwy veokndél Puy 
Arac kpadlnv axaxnuevos, avrap dovdds 
Movodwy Oeparwy kdeta mpotépwy avOpdbrwr 
buvjon, paKxapds Te Oeov’s, of “Odvprov Exovew, 
al 6 ye dvoppovewy émixnberat, ovdE TL KNOEwY 


péuvntar’ Taxéws 5é mapérpare dpa Oedwy. 
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. Thus the ode is more than an occasional poem, 
and the theme as it is unfolded acquires a larger 
meaning. “The victor is transfigured into a 
glorious personification of his race, and the present 
is reflected, magnified, illuminated in the mirror of 


”1 The ode rises by clear ascents 


the mythic past. 
from the individual to the universal. 

It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. 
The world of reality and the world of imagina- 
tion were not for the Greeks separate spheres 
which stood apart; the breath of poetry kindled 
the facts of experience and the traditions of the 
past. The ideal in Greek art was not the 
opposite of the real, but rather its fulfilment and 
perfection. Each sprang out of the same soil ; 
the one was the full-blown flower of which the 
other was the germ. And one chief means by 
which the Greek poet was able to idealise the 
real was the historic myth. 


1 Gildersleeve, Pindar, Intr. p. xviil. whom I have followed -in 


this paragraph. 
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VIII. THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


Aristotle’s definition of tragedy + runs thus :— 

“Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude, by 
means of language embellished with each of the dif- 
ferent kinds of embellishment, which are separately 
employed in the several parts; in the form of action 
not of narrative; effecting through pity and fear 
the proper fatharsis, or purgation, of these” 
emotions.” The “different kinds of embellish- 


ment” are presently explained to be metre and 


1 Poet. 6. 2. 1449 b 24 sgg. éotw obv Tpaywdla plunors mpodzews 
omovdatas Kal Terelas méyebos Exovons, nOvouevw hoy Xwpls ExdoTH 
(vulg. éExdorov) Tay elddy év Tots mopiors, SpdyTwy Kal od Ov dmay- 
yerlas, dv éNéou kal PbBou tepalyovoa tiv T&v ToLovTwY TaOnudTwY 
Kabapow. 

2 rv Toovrwy has given rise to much misunderstanding. It is 


not ‘all such emotions ” 


or ‘‘ these and suchlike emotions,” but by 
a frequent and idiomatic use ‘‘ the aforesaid emotions,” namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is con- 
cerned throughout the Poetics. There is perhaps, as Reinkens 
(p. 161) says, a delicate reason here for the preference of rév 
ToovTwy over the demonstrative. The é\eos and ¢des of the defini- 
tions, as will be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic emotions of 
pity and fear, those which are awakened by the tragic representa- 
tion, ry root’r. manu. are the emotions of pity and fear which 
belong to real life, and which are expelled by the aesthetic emotions. 
The use of rovrwy instead of rovoUrwy might have suggested that the 
feelings were identically the same. 
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* melody ; metre without music being employed in 
the dialogue, lyrical song in the choral parts. 
From this definition it appears first, that the 
genus of tragedy is Imitation. This it has in 
common with all the fine arts. Next, it is 
differentiated from comedy as being “an imita- 


) 


tion of a serious’ action”; not low or trivial or 
merely laughable, but an action which is con- 
cerned with the true rédXos or end of life: it is 
thus a picture of human life and destiny on its 
serious side. Further, it is differentiated in form 
from Epic poetry: it is dramatic not narrative. 
The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function of tragedy,— 
namely, to produce a certain kind of atharszs. 
It would be a curious study to collect the many 
and strange translations that have been given of 
this definition in the last thrée hundred years. 
Almost every word of it has been misinterpreted 
in one way or another. But after all it contains 
only two real difficulties. The one lies in the 
clause concerning the “different, kinds of embel- 
lishment.” Fortunately, however, Aristotle has 
interpreted this for us himself; otherwise it 


1 grovdata here is ‘‘serious,” not ‘‘moral” or ‘‘ virtuous” ; its 


antithesis would be gavdy as applied to comedy. 
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would doubtless have provoked volumes of criti- 
cism. The other and more fundamental difficulty 
relates to the meaning of the katharsis. Here we 
seek in vain for any direct aid from the Poetics. 
A great historic discussion has centred round 
the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by 
commentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
knew Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. 
A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 
saw in it an allusion to a moral effect which 
tragedy produces through the “ purification of the 
passions.” What the precise effect is, and what 
are the passions on which tragedy works, was 
very variously interpreted. Corneille, Racine, 
Lessing, each offered different solutions, but all 
agreed in assuming the purely ethical intention 
of the drama. Goethe protested; but his own 
most interesting theory’ is for linguistic reasons 
quite impossible, nor does it accord with much 
else that is contained in the Poetzcs. It was little 
more than thirty years ago (1857) that a pamphlet 


by Jacob Bernays” reopened the whole question, 


1 Published in WMachlese zu Aristoteles Poetik, 1826. 
2 Republished’ in 1880 in the volume Zzwez Abhandlungen iiber 
die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin). 
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and gave a new direction to the argument. His 
main idea had been forestalled by one or two 
earlier critics, but it had never been fully worked 
out and had hitherto attracted but little notice. 
Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill, 
proved that £atharszs here is a medical metaphor,’ 
“purgation,” and denotes a pathological effect on 
the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on 
the body. The thought in its simplest form may 
be expressed thus. Tragedy excites the emotions 
of pity and fear,—kindred emotions that are in 
the breasts of all men,—and by the act of excita- 
tion affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings 
called forth by the tragic spectacle are not 
indeed permanently removed, but are quieted 
for the time, so that the system can fall back 
upon its normal course. The stage, in fact, pro- 


vides a harmless and pleasurable outlet for 


1 The three chief meanings of the word, 1. the medical, 2. the 
religious or liturgical, ‘‘lustratio” or “‘expiatio,” and 3. the moral, 
‘‘purificatio,” are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plat. 
Soph. 230 B the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(€eyxos) is a mode of xdé0apors. Before knowledge can be imparted 
internal obstacles must be removed (ra éuodigovra éxBadelv). In 
Crat. 405 A doctors and soothsayers both use 7 xdé@apots kal of 
Kabapuol. In Phaedo 69 C the medical sense of xd@apors shades off 
into the religious, the transition being effected by the mention of 


Kabapiss. 
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instincts which demand satisfaction, and which can 
be indulged here more fearlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
upon the drama had said that “the natural hunger 
after sorrow and weeping” which is kept under 
control in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
delighted by the poets. “ Poetry feeds and waters 
the passions instead of starving them.”* Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the manly temper ; 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
desirable to kill or to starve the emotional part 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence 
of the feelings serves to maintain the balance of 
our nature. Tragedy, he would say, is a vent for 
the particular emotions of pity and fear. In the 
first instance, it is true, its effect is not to 
tranquillise but to excite. It excites emotion, 
however, only to allay it. Pity and fear, artifi- 
cially stirred, expel the latent pity and fear which 
we bring with us from real life. In the pleasur- 
able calm, which follows when the passion is spent, 
an emotional cure has been wrought? 


! Rep. x. 606 D, rpéper yap radra dpdovoa, Séov adypetv. 
? Zeller (Phil. der Gy.) thinks it unimportant whether the medical 
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It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton, 
with the intuition at once of a poet and a scholar, 
apprehended something of the true import of 
Aristotle’s words. In his preface to Samson 
Agonistes he writes: 

“Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions ; that is to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passages well imitated. 
Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own efforts 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.” In other words tragedy 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 
emotion by means of emotion. 


or the religious use of the 4athars¢s is primarily intended, as in either 
case the word bears a sense far removed from the original metaphor. 
But the distinctive method of relief is different in the two cases. 
The medical Aa¢harszs implies relief following upon previous excita- 
tion. There is first a rapaxi or knows, then KdBapors or Exkpiots. 
This is of vital moment for the argument. If we lose sight of the 
metaphor, the significance of the process is missed. 


Zax 
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Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this 
remarkable theory by observing the effect of 
certain melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, 
or, as the Greeks said, “enthusiasm,” such as is 
rarely seen in this country, and whose proper 
home is in the East. The persons subject to 
such transports were regarded as men possessed 
by a god, and were taken under the care of the 
priesthood. The treatment prescribed for them 
was so far homoeopathic in character, that it 
consisted in applying movement to cure move- 
ment, in soothing the internal trouble of the mind 
by a wild and restless music. The passage in the 
Politics’ in which Aristotle describes the opera- 
tion of these tumultuous melodies is the key to 
the meaning of katharsis in the Poetics. Such 
music is expressly distinguished by Aristotle 
from the music which has a moral effect or 
educational value (caideias gvexev). It differs, 


again, from those forms of music whose end is 


1 Pol. v. (vili.) 7. 1341 b 32—1342a15. For évOovovacpds as a 
morbid state to be cured by music see Aristides Quintilianus (c27<c. 
100 A.D.) wept povorxfjs B. ii. p. 157, quoted and explained in 
Doring p. 332 cp. p. 261. There the healing process is denoted 
by Katacré\NecOat, amopenNirrecOa, éxxabalperbar. The music 
employed is called a pulunats tis (2.2. of the enthusiasm) which shows 
that the musical xdé@apacs is a kind of homoeopathic cure. 
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either relaxation (wpds avamavow) or the higher 
aesthetic enjoyment (apds Svaywynv). Its object 
is katharsts. It is a physical stimulus, which 
provides an outlet for religious fervour. Patients, 
who have been submitted to this process, “ fall 
back,” to quote Aristotle’s phrase, “into their 
normal state, as if they had undergone a medical 


”l The emotional result 


or purgative treatment. 
is a “harmless joy” (yapav aBraZh). 

The homoeopathic cure of morbid “enthusiasm” 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally 
observed, known also to Plato. In a passage 
of the Zaws,? where he is laying down rules 
for the management of infants, his advice is 
that infants should be kept in perpetual motion, 
and live as if they were always tossing at sea. 
He proceeds to compare the principle on which 
religious ecstasy is cured by a strain of impas- 
sioned music, with the method of nurses, who 
lull their babies to sleep not by silence but 


1 Pol. v. (vili.) 7. 1342 a 10, Kabiorauévous waomep larpelas 
tuxévras Kal Kabdpoews. The déomep marks the introduction of the 
metaphor. éazp. is explained by the more specific term KdOapo. 
kablcracbat is also a verb. prop. in medicine, either of the patient 
relapsing into his natural state or of the disease settling down (cp. 
Doring p. 328). In the same passage of the Poldtecs 1342 a 14 the 
medical metaphor is kept up in xovgigeoOae ‘‘ obtain relief.” 


2 Laws vii. 790-1. 
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by singing, not by holding them quiet but by 
rocking them in their arms. Fear, he thinks, 
is in each case the emotion that has to be sub- 
dued,— a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method 
of cure is the same; an external agitation 
(kivnots) is employed to calm and counteract 
an internal. But Plato recognised the principle 
only as it applied to music and to the useful 
art of nursing. Aristotle, with his generalising 
faculty and his love of discovering unity in dif- 
ferent domains of life, extended the principle to 
tragedy, and hints at even a wider application 
of it. In the Politics, after explaining the action 
of the musical fatharsis, he adds, that “those 
who are liable to pity and fear, and in general, 
persons of emotional temperament pass through a 
like experience; ... they all undergo a katharsis 
of some kind and feel a pleasurable relief.” ? 

1 Pol. v. (vill.) 7. 1342 a 14, TadrTd by TodTo avayKatoy mdcoyew 
kal Tovs éenwovas Kal Tovs PoByTiKovs Kal Tovs OXws TaAnTiKos,.. . 
kal maot ylyvecbal twa Kd@apow Kal Kovplfecbar wel Hdovfjs. Here 
twa Ké0. implies that the katharszs in all cases is not precisely of 
the same kind. Hence we see the force of the article in the def. 
of tragedy, tiv r&v TowovT. wad. Kad., the specific katharsis, that 
which is appropriate to these emotions. There is nothing in the 


Poetics to bear out the assumption of many commentators that epic 
poetry excites precisely the same emotions as tragedy. 
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The whole passage of the Politics here re- 
ferred to is introduced by certain important 
prefatory words: “What we mean by katharsis 
we will now state in general terms (d7rAds) ; 
hereafter we will explain it more clearly (épodpev 
cadéotepov) in our treatise on Poetry.”’ But 
in the Poetics, as we have it, the much desired 
explanation is wanting; there appears to be a 
gap in the text at this most critical point. We 
are therefore driven back upon the Podlztzcs itself 
as our primary authority. The tone of the 
passage and particular expressions show two 
things plainly—first, that the term there is con- 
sciously metaphorical; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel, and needed 
elucidation. Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—“all undergo a katharsis of’ some kind,’ —it 
is pretty plainly implied that the fatharsis of 
pity and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but 
not identical with, the katharszs of enthusiasm. 

Now, Bernays transferred the atharsis of 
the Politics almost without modification of mean- 
ing to the definition of tragedy. He limited its 
reference to the simple idea of an emotional 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1341 b 39. 
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relief, a pleasurable vent for overcharged feeling. 
This idea, no doubt, almost exhausts the mean- 
ing of the phrase as it is used in the Poltzcs. 
It also expresses, as has been above explained, 
one important aspect of the tragic fatharszs. 
But the word, as taken up by Aristotle into his 
terminology of art, has probably a further mean- 
ing. It expresses not only a fact of psychology 
or of pathology, but a principle of art. The 
original metaphor is in itself a guide to the full 
aesthetic significance of the term. In the medi- 
cal language of the school of Hippocrates it 
strictly denotes not the entire expulsion of any 
given substance from the organism, but a partial 
expulsion,—the removal of a painful or disturb- 
ing element, and hence the purifying of what 
remains, by the elimination of alien matter.’ 
Applying this to tragedy we observe that the 
feelings of pity and fear in real life contain a 
morbid and disturbing element. In the process 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the 


morbid element is thrown off. As the tragic 


1 xévwots in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours; kxd@apors the removal of r& 
Aurotyra and the like,—of ‘‘ qualitatively alien matter” (ray 
addoTplwv Kata moibrnTa, Galen). Thus Galen xvi. 105, xévwous 


oray dmavres ol Xuuol suoriuws KevavTat, KadOapors dé dray oi woxOnpod 
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action progresses, when the tumult of the mind, 
first roused, has afterwards subsided, the lower 
forms of emotion—the fear and pity of reality 
—are found to have been transmuted into higher 
and more refined forms. The emotions are not 
so much purged away as purged. The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exer- 
cises follows as an immediate accompaniment 
of the transformation of feeling. Tragedy, then, 
does more than effect the homoeopathic cure of 
certain passions. Its function on this view is 
not merely to provide an outlet for pity or fear, 
but also to purge the emotions themselves, to 
purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art. 

But what is the nature of this clarifying pro- 
cess? Here we have no direct reply from Aris- 
totle. But he has left us some few hints, some 
materials, out of which we may perhaps recon- 
struct the outlines of his thought. 


Kata mowrnta; cp. [Plat.]"Opor 415 D, xd@apors ambxprors xerpbywv 
amd Bedribvwv. Where the thing to be removed not only contains 
a morbid element, but is in itself morbid, «é@apo. expresses its total 
expulsion. Thus in Plat. Phaedo 69 C, KdBapows, trav rovodTwy 
mdvruv (sc. dover) is <a purging away of these pleasures,” reliev- 
ing the soul of them. It is the soul not the pleasures that are ir 
this case purged. Hence the expression is not exactly parallel to 
cdOapo. Tov TovovT. raOnu. in the def. of tragedy as explained above. 
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The pity and fear of real life are each, by 
the definition of them in the Rhetoric, a form 
of pain (Advan tis). Fear Aristotle defines to 
be “a species of pain or disturbance arising 
from an impression of impending evil which is 
destructive or painful in its nature.”’ Moreover, 
the evil is near not remote, and the persons 
threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity is “a 
sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who 
does not deserve it, the evil being one to which 
we may naturally expect ourselves or some 
one of our own friends to be liable, and this 
at a time when it: appears to be>nearwae 
hand.”? Pity, however, turns into fear where 
the object is so nearly related to us that the 
suffering seems to be our own.? Thus pity and 
fear in Aristotle are strictly correlated feelings. 
We pity others where under like circumstances 


we should fear for ourselves. Those who are 


1 Welldon’s Trans, of (fet. ii. 5. 1382 a 21, orw 5h pbBo0s Nr 
ris } Tapaxh éx pavtaclas wéddovTos Kakov PbapriKov 7) NuTnpod. 

2 Tb, ii. 8. 1385 b 13, rw 5h Ereos Yay tus Ext awoudyw Kaxwe 
P0aprikw Kal Aurnpw Tod avaklov rvyxdvewv, d Kav abrds mpocdoKhaevey 
ay mabety i) roy abrod Twa, Kal TodTO bray mAHovoy Palynrar, 

8 Jb. ii. 8. 13864 17. 

4 7b, ii, 8. 1386 a 27. 
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. incapable of fear are incapable also of pity.’ 
Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
emotion from which pity derives its meaning. 
Pity contains in it a latent or potential fear; it 
is not, as in many modern writers, an unselfish 
sympathy with others’ distress. 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of “one 
who is undeserving” (6 dvd&os), which phrase, as 
interpreted by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts 
Pity it is to which the primary appeal is made 
in tragedy. Fear comes in as’a secondary and 
derivative feeling ; and hence tragic fear differs 
sensibly from fear proper. The emotion is pro- 
foundly altered when it is transferred from the 
real to the imaginative world. It,is no longer the 
direct apprehension of misfortune impending over 
our own life. It is not caused by the actual 
approach of danger. It is the reflex of the pity 

1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1385 b 20 sqq., cp. il. 5. 1383.2 9. 
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that we feel for the tragic hero. His misfortunes 
make us tremble for ourselves '—unlikely as we 
are ever to be placed in circumstances identical 
with his. 
The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 
(6 Guovos); and on that likeness the whole effect 
of tragedy, as described in the Poetecs, hinges. 
Without it he would fail to win our sympathy. 
The resemblance on which Aristotle insists is one 
of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii.) is a 
man not of flawless perfection, nor yet of consum- 
mate villainy ; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity (Poet. ch. ii. and ch. xv.), 
but he is not free from frailties and imperfections. 
It may be noted that these conditions, while 
applicable enough to the ideal type of hero, must 
not be taken as absolute rules of tragic portraiture. 
1 Poet. 13. 2. 1453 a 5, éAeos ev rept rov dvdévov, PoBos dé rept 
Tov Suooy. If this passage stood alone, grammatical symmetry would 
lead us to suppose that as 6 avagvos is the object of @deos, so 6 Guoros 
is the object of $é68os : that our fear, in fact, is, in the first instance, 
for the tragic hero. But the chap. of the Rez. on P68o0s shows that 
in fear the primary reference is to ourselves. The zepi therefore has 
a different sense in the two clauses: ‘‘ we feel pity for 6 dvdéios: we 


feel fear 2 connection with 6 buo.os,” 2.e. his sufferings awaken our 
fear for ourselves. 
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Instances from the modern drama show how a 
character may become tragic, even if entirely 
wanting in moral nobility, by the aid of other 
gifts great in themselves and exhibited on the 
grand scale; by heightened powers of intellect or 
of will, however misdirected the ends to which 
they are turned. In any case, however, the ideal 
tragic character must have a rich and full humanity, 
elements which other men possess, but blended 
more harmoniously, or of more potent quality. 
So much human nature must there be in him 
that we are able in some sense to identify 
ourselves with him, to make his misfortunes 
our own. 

But the tragic fear, though it has been modified 
in passing under the conditions of art, is not, in 
Aristotle, a languid sympathy. Being refracted 
through pity, it differs from the crushing appre- 
hension of personal disaster. Yet it’ causes a 
thrill to run through us, a shudder of horror or of 
vague foreboding.’ In the spectacle of another’s 
crimes or sufferings, in the shocks and blows of 
circumstance, we read the uncertainty of all human 
fortunes. We are brought into a mood in which 


1 Poet, 14. 1. 1453 b 4, Gore Tov dxovovTa TA Mpdyyara ywdpeva 


Kal ppitresy Kal édeew. 
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we feel that we too are liable to suffering.’ The 
object of dread is not a definite evil which threatens 
us at close quarters. But the vividness with which 
the imagination apprehends possible calamity pro- 
duces the same intensity of impression as if the 
danger were at hand. Our fear becomes almost 
impersonal. Though its first reference is to our- 
selves, we do not sharply distinguish between 
ourselves and the hero in whose existence we have 
for the time merged our own, and whose fortunes 
are for us but a type of human destiny. 

We can see now that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone is awakened by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held; not pity or fear, for which 
Corneille argued; not pity and admiration which 
is the version of the Aristotelian expression 
which is current in the Elizabethan writers. . The 
Aristotelian requirement is pity avd fear. In the 
phrase of the anonymous fragment, “On Comedy,” 
which appears to contain some genuine Aristotelian 
tradition, “tragedy blends fear with pity in equal 


1 Cp. Rhet. ii. 5. 1383 a 8, wore Se? TovTovs mapackevdtew . . . 
bre ToLovrol elow olou made. 

* Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions of 
the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, p. 142 sgg. 


° 
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ee eee 
proportions” (9) tpaywdia cuppetpiav Oérev eye 
Tod @oBov). Pity, as Bernays explains, through 
its kinship with fear, is preserved from eccentricity 
and sentimentalism. Fear, through its alliance 
with pity, is divested of a narrow selfishness, of 
the vulgar terror which is inspired by personal 
danger. A self-absorbed anxiety or alarm makes 
us incapable of sympathy with others. In this 


sense “fear casts out pity.”? 


Tragic fear, though 
it may send an inward shudder through the blood, 
does not paralyse the mind or stun the sense, as 
does the direct vision of some impending calamity. 
And the reason is that this fear, unlike the fear of 
common reality, is based on an imaginative union 
with another’s life. The spectator is lifted out 
of himself. He becomes one with the tragic 
sufferer, and through him with humanity at large. 
One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one ; 
it makes him lose his proper personality in a pan- 
tomimic instinct, and so prove false to himself. 
Aristotle might reply: True; he passes out of 


himself, but it is through the enlarging power of 


1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 22, 7d yap Sewdv erepoy Tod €deewod Kal 
éxxpovotikov Tod éXéov. Cp. 1385 b 33, ob yap éheodou ol éxmemAny- 


pévor Oud 7d elvar pds TH olkely maOet. 
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sympathy. He forgets his own petty sufferings. 
He quits the narrow sphere of the individual. He 
identifies himself with the fate of mankind. 

We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry as a representation of the universal. 
Tragedy exemplifies with concentrated power this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
it depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons 
with whom it acquaints us, possess a typical and 
universal value. The artistic unity of plot, bind- 
ing together the several parts of the play in close 
inward coherence, reveals the law of human des- 
tiny, the causes and effects of suffering. The in- 
cidents which thrill us are intensified in their 
effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
not be otherwise ; it stands in organic relation to 
what has gone before.’ Pity and fear awakened 
in connection with these larger aspects of human 
suffering, and kept in close alliance with one 
another, become universalised emotions. What is 
purely personal and self-regarding drops away. 
The spectator who is brought face to face with 
grander sufferings than his own experiences a 


PERLE Gh, iit 1452 a I-5, where the point lies in the union of the 
mapa Thy Sdéav with the dV &\dnra. 
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* sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting out of himself. It is 
precisely in this transport of feeling, which carries 
a man outside his individual self, that the distinctive 
tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear are purged 
of the impure element which clings to them in 
life. In the glow of tragic excitement these feel- 
ings are so transformed that the net result is an 
emotional delight. 

It is not unlikely that originally the £atharsis, 
viewed as a refining process, may have implied no 
more to Aristotle than the expulsion of the dis- 
turbing element, namely, the pain,! which enters 
into pity and fear when aroused by real objects. 
The mere fact of such an expulsion would have 
supplied him with a point of argument against 
Plato, in addition to the main line of reply above 
indicated.? In the Phzlebus Plato had described 
the mixed (wuyPeioar) or impure (axdbaptor) plea- 
sures as those which have in them an alloy of 
pain; and the pleasure of tragedy was stated to 
be of the mixed order.*? The Aristotelian theory 


1 Cp. Plut. Symp. Qu, iii. 8 (in reference to the musical ach- 
arsis), omep 4 Opnvwdla Kal 6 émerpderos avdos év apxH mdOos Kuver 
Kal ddxpvov éxBddder, mpodywv dé thy PUxny els olkroy oUTwW Kata 
pucxpov é£arpet kal dvadtoxet 7d AUTHTLKOY :—a passage which 
is also instructive as to the kathartic method generally. 

gaSee ps 352: IA YIS Io) 18}; 
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asserts that the emotions on which tragedy works 
do indeed in real life contain a predominant 
mixture of pain, but that by artistic treatment 
they are transmuted into pure pleasure. 

In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
carried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 
and why the pain becomes a pleasure. If it is 
objected that the notion of universalising the 
emotions and ridding them of an intrusive element 
that belongs to the sphere of the accidental and 
individual, is a modern conception, which we have 
no warrant for attributing to Aristotle, we may 
reply that if this is not what Aristotle meant, it 
is at least the natural outcome of his doctrine; to 
this conclusion his general theory of poetry points. 

Let us assume, then, that with the idea of an 
emotional relief the tragic katharsis involves the 
further idea of the purifying of the emotions so 
relieved. In accepting this interpretation we do 
not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral influence. 
The refinement of feeling under temporary and 
artificial excitement is still far removed from moral 
improvement. Tragedy, according to the defini- 
tion, acts on the feelings not on the will. It 
does not make men better ; at the most it removes 


certain hindrances to virtue. Aristotle would 
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* probably admit that indirectly the drama has a 
moral influence, in enabling the emotional system 
to throw off some perilous stuff, certain elements 
of feeling, which, if left to themselves, might 
develop dangerous energy, and impede the free 
play of those vital functions on which the exercise 
of virtue depends. But whatever may he the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsts, we may confidently say that Aristotle in 
his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of any 
such remote result, but of the immediate end of 
the art, of the aesthetic function which it fulfils. 

It is only under certain conditions of art that 
the homoeopathic cure of a passion by a similar 
passion is possible. In order that an emotion 
may be not only excited but also allayed,—that 
the tumult of the mind may be resolved into a 
pleasurable calm,—the emotion, stirred by a ficti- 
tious representation, must divest itself of its purely 
selfish and material elements, and become part of 
a new order of things. The more exclusive and 
self-absorbed a passion is, the more does it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 
realities of life, and be capable of being generalised 
by the action of sympathy. The tragic katharses 
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requires that suffering shall be exhibited in one 
of its comprehensive aspects ; that the deeds and 
fortunes of the actors shall attach themselves to 
larger issues, and the spectator himself be lifted 
above the special case, and brought face to face 
with universal law and the divine plan of the 
world. 

Tragedy, as so understood, satisfies a universal 
human need. The fear and pity on and through 
which it operates are not, as some have maintained 
rare and abnormal emotions. All men, as Aris- 
totle says,! are susceptible to them, some persons 
in an overpowering measure. For the modern, as 
for the ancient world, they are still among the 
primary instincts; always present, if below the 
surface, and ready to be called into activity. The 
Greeks, from temperament, circumstances, and 
religious beliefs, may have been more sensitive to 
their influence than we are, and more likely to 
suffer from them in a morbid form. Greek tragedy, 
indeed, in its beginnings was but a wild religious 
excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This aimless ecstasy 
was brought under artistic law. It was ennobled 
by objects worthy of an ideal emotion. The poets 
found out how the transport of human pity and 


A Pole awaits fen Ga2) aysa7. 
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human fear might, under the excitation of art, be 
dissolved in joy, and the pain escape in the purified 


tide of human sympathy. 


IX. PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY. 


On no question of poetic criticism has Aristotle 
pronounced a more decisive opinion than on the 
relation of plot and character in tragedy. Plot, 
which in artistic representation is the equivalent 
of action in real life,’ holds the first place2 The 
delineation of character stands second : it is strictly 
subordinate to the plot.’ 

Of the many reasons Aristotle gives for the 
pre-eminent position assigned to the plot, the most 
fundamental is this:—“ Tragedy is an imitation 
not of men but of an action, of human life and 
of happiness and unhappiness. Now these consist 
in action, the supreme end of life being a kind of 
action, not a mere quality of mind” (mpaEis tus 
éoriv, ob moons). In other words, the end of 

1 Pret. 6. 6. 1450.2 3, CoTw O¢ THs uev mpdéews 6 w00s 7) wlunors. 
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life is a form of moral energy or activity ; we are 
called happy not in virtue of what we are but of 
what we do. And as life implies self-realisation 
through action, tragedy which is the mirror of 
human life and destiny is, in its primary idea, 
a representation of action, not a reproduction of 
character. Aristotle even commits himself to the 
statement, that there may be a tragedy without 
any delineation of character, though there cannot 
be a tragedy without action.’ This, clearly, is 
said with some exaggeration ; the words must not 
be read too literally. Action without character is 
a meaningless abstraction, as is also character 
without action. In life they must exist together, 
being the two sides of one concrete reality. 

Apart from overstatement, the true gist of the 
argument is conveyed in the words: “The plot 
is the first principle and as it were the soul of the 
tragedy.”* The analogy here indicated goes 
deeper than might at once be apparent from the 
English words. The precise point of the compari- 


son depends on the relation in which the soul 
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stands to the body in the Aristotelian philosophy.’ 
A play is a kind of living organism. Its animat- 
ing principle is the plot. As in the animal and 
vegetable world the soul or principle of life is the 
primary and moving force, the apy7 from which 
the development of the organism proceeds, so it 
is with the plot in tragedy. It is the origin of 
movement, the starting-point and basis of the 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
meaning and reality, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the 
play means; here lies its essence, its true signi- 
Reanice. Lastly, the plot is-“the end of the 
tragedy” as well as the beginning. Through the 
plot the intention of the play is realised. The 
distinctive emotional effect, which the incidents 
are designed to produce, is inherent in the artistic 
structure of the whole. Above all, it is the plot 
that contains those reversals of fortune and other 
decisive moments, which most powerfully awake 
tragic feeling and excite the pleasure appropriate 


to tragedy. 
1 See Arist. de Anz. ii. 4. 415 b 7-415 b 21, where the soul is 


explained to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final 
cause of the body. 
2 Poet. 6. 10. 1450 a 22, 6 u000s Téos THs Tpaywolas. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance 
of action or plot has been disputed by many 
modern critics. Plot, it is argued, is a mere 
external framework designed to illustrate the 
working of character. Character is in thought 
prior to action and is implied in it. Events have 
no meaning, no interest, except so far as they are 
supposed to proceed from will. Action is defined, 
expressed, interpreted by character. The question, 
however, which this chapter of the Poetics raises 
is not whether one element can in logical analysis 
be shown ultimately to contain the other; we 
have rather to ask which of the two is the more 
fundamental as regards the artistic conception and 
dramatic structure of a play. We will therefore 
inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis is 
meant by the drama,—what it is that constitutes 
dramatic action. We shall thus be able roughly 
to determine the relation in which the two factors, 
action and character, stand to one another. 

The drama, as its very name indicates, re- 
presents action. Etymologically, the verb from 
which the noun comes is the strongest of the 
words used to express the idea of doimmg; it 
denotes an activity manifesting itself in outward 


and energetic form. The characters are not 
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- described, they enact their own story, and so 
manifest themselves. We get to know them not 
by what we are told of them, but by what we see 
them do before our eyes. Without action a poem 
would be not a bad drama, but no drama at all. 
The form would not be dramatic, but epic or lyric, 
or whatever else it might be. Action, therefore, 
is the first artistic necessity of a play, the con- 
trolling condition of its existence. 

But mere action is not enough; an isolated 
deed, however terrible, however pathetic, has not 
in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be dramatic, 
must be exhibited in its development and in its 
results ; it must stand in reciprocal and causal 
relation to certain mental states. We need to 
see the feelings out of which it grows, the motive 
force of will which carries it to its conclusion ; 
and, again, to trace the effect of the deed accom- 
plished upon the mind of the doer,—the emotions 
there generated as they become in turn new 
factors of action, and as they react thereby on 
the other dramatic characters. In the drama we 
have emotion translating itself into significant 
action. 

Further, the dramatic action forms a com- 


plete whole: it is a coherent series of events, 
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standing in organic relation to one another, and 
bound together by the law of cause and effect. 
The internal centre, the pivot round which the 
whole system turns, is the plot. The characters 
are dramatic only so far as they are grouped 
round this centre, and work in with the move- 
ment of events towards an appointed end. Free 
and self-determined though they are, they exer- 
cise their freedom within a sphere which is 
prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art. They reveal their personality not in all 
its fulness, but to such an extent as the rational 
course of the action may require. The situation 
and the circumstances in which they are placed, 
the other wills with which they come into 
collision, are precisely those which are _ best 
fitted to search out their weak places, to elicit 
their energy, and to exhibit their true forces 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion 
expressing itself in a complete action and tend- 
ing towards a certain end; it also implies a 
struggle. We may even modify Aristotle’s 
phrase and say, that the dramatic conflict, not 
the mere plot, is “the soul of the tragedy.” In 


every drama there are forces brought into col- 
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+ lision. Man is imprisoned within the limits of 
the actual. There is a necessity outside him 
which restricts his freedom, a superior power 
with which his will frequently conflicts. Again, 
there is the inward discord of his own divided 
will; there is, also, the struggle with other 
human wills which obstruct his own. The de- 
lineation of character is determined by the fact 
that a dramatic conflict of some kind has to 
be represented, and by the relation in which the 
several antagonistic forces stand to the plot as 
a whole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
drama, every conflict is not dramatic. In actual 
life, as Aristotle points out,’ all action does not 
manifest itself in external acts; there is a silent 
activity of speculative thought, which in the 
highest sense may be called action, though it 
never utters itself in deed. But the action of 
the drama cannot consist in an inward activity 
that does not pass beyond the region of thought 
or of emotion. Even where the main interest 
is centred in the internal conflict, this conflict 
must have its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, 
in concrete relations with the world outside; 


1 Pol, iv. (vil.) 3. 1325 b 16-23. 
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it must bring the agent into collision with other 
personalities. We therefore exclude from the 
province of the drama purely mental conflicts,— 
action and reaction within the mind itself,—such 
as are the solitary struggles of the ascetic, the 
artist, the thinker. These are dramatic only 
when they are brought into a plot which gives 
them significance, and by which they become 
links in a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, 
are capable of dramatic treatment. Character 
on its passive side, character expressing itself 
in passionate emotion and nothing more, is fit 
for lyrical poetry, but not for the drama. As 
action is the first necessity of the drama, so 
dramatic character has in it some vital and 
spontaneous force, which can make and mould 
circumstances, which sets obstacles aside. It is 
of the battling, energetic type. The emotions 
must harden into will and the will express it- 
self in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 
can character become dramatic by an_intel- 
lectual and masterly inactivity, which offers 
resistance to the motives that prompt ordinary 
men to action. Events are then brought about, 


not by the free energy of will, but by acts, as 
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ait were, of arrested volition, by forces such as 
operate in the world of dreamland. There is 
in Hamlet a strenuous inaction, a mot-acting, 
which is in itself a form of action. Characters 
such as this are not purely passive, they have 
an originating and resisting force of their own. 
Most, however, of Shakespeare’s characters, like 
the heroes of the Greek drama, are strong and 
dominant natures, they are of a militant quality 
of mind. They put their whole selves, their 
whole force of thinking and of willing, into what 
they do. Nothing is more wonderful than the 
resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of will, 
with which a Macbeth or a Richard III. go to 
meet their doom. 

Plot, then, is not, as is sometimes said, a 
mere external, an accident of the inner life. In 
the action of the drama character is defined 
and revealed. The conception of the plot as a 
whole must be present to the poet’s mind prior 
to the execution of the parts; the characters 
will grow and shape themselves ,in conformity 
with the main action. In maintaining, however, 
that plot is the first essential of the drama, it 
is not implied that the plot must be compli- 


cated ; that a difficult skein is tangled in order 
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to excite curiosity, and unravelled again to 
relieve the feelings so excited. Neither in 
Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has plot for its own 
sake become a motive. Not even in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, where the threads are more elabor- 
ately tangled and the texture of the plot is 
woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, 
is dramatic complication an end in itself. The 
normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in 
structure. We do not find, as in Kzng Lear 
and elsewhere in the Shakespearian drama, two 
concurrent actions, which are skilfully interwoven 
in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of 
the greatest Greek plays are not only devoid 
of intricate plot, but present an unchanging 
situation. In the Prometheus there is no out- 
ward movement, the main situation is at the 
end what it was at the beginning: the mental 
attitude of the hero is fixed and immovable, 
while a series of interlocutors come and go. 
We see before us the conflict of two superhuman 
wills, neither of which can yield to the other. 
Yet the dialogue is not mere conversation. 
Each speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
action; each word he utters is equivalent to a 


deed; it is the authentic voice of will which 
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‘rises superior to physical bondage. The play 
is action throughout,—action none the less real 
because it consists not in doing, but in suffering. 
The reproach of want of movement which has 
been brought against the Prometheus has been 
also urged against Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 
It is a drama, says Dr. Johnson, “in which the 
intermediate parts have neither cause nor conse- 
quence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe.” 
Here again, however, a somewhat similar criticism 
is applicable. The speeches of Samson form an 
integral part of the action. The will-power 
which utters itself in dialogue is translated into 
deed, and culminates in a tragic catastrophe, as 
soon as the outward constraints are removed. 

We may admit, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly touched by 
him, and which deserves to be brought into relief. 
Briefly stated it is this. The action which springs 
out of character and reflects character, alone satis- 
fies the higher dramatic conditions. 

Here there is a marked difference between epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 


great and complete action, which attaches itself to 
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the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of man- 
kind, and which sums up the life of a period. 
The story and the deeds of those who pass across 
its wide canvas are linked with the larger move- 
ment of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself. The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the episodes, 
the marvellous incidents of epic story, only partly 
depend on the spontaneous energy of the hero. 
The tragic drama, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the destiny of the individual man. Action 
and character are here more closely intertwined. 
Even if the connection cannot be traced in every 
detail, it is generally manifest when we look to 
the whole tenor of the play. The action is the 
product of the characters and of the circumstances 
in which they are placed. It is but seldom that 
outward circumstances are entirely dominant over 
the forces of the spirit. If it is true that “things 
outward do draw the inward quality after them,” 
it is no less true in tragedy that things inward 
draw the outward after them. The outer and the 
inner world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. 


The element of chance is all but eliminated. 
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*An inner bond of probability or necessity binds 
events together. This inevitable sequence of 
cause and effect is the link that character forges 
as it expresses itself in action. A man’s deeds 
become external to him; his character dogs and 
pursues him as a thing apart. The fate that 
overtakes the hero is no alien thing, but his own 
self recoiling upon him for good or evil. “Man’s 
character,’ as Heraclitus said, “is his destiny” 
(j00s avOpérm Saiwov). To this vital relation 
between action and character is due the art- 
istically compacted plot, the central unity of 
a tragedy. If, as Aristotle says, tragedy is a 
picture of life, it is of life rounded off, more com- 
plete, more significant, than any ordinary human 
life ; revealing in itself the eternal law of things, 
summing up as in a typical example the story of 
human vicissitudes. 

The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
was the primary element in the ancient drama ; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny ; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 


Such is the view that De Quincey maintains. 
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Man, he says, being the “ puppet of fate could not 
with any effect display what we call a character ;” 
for the will which is “the central pivot of char- 
acter was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the 
dark fatalism which brooded over the Grecian 
stage.” “Powerful and elaborate character . 
would have been wasted, nay would have been 
defeated and interrupted by the blind agencies 
of fate.” Hence, as he argues, the Greek drama 
presents grand situations but no complex motives ; 
statuesque groups of tragic figures, but little play of 
human passion ; “no struggle internal or external.” 
It is strange that the Greeks of all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making him the victim of a blind fate. The 
central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man is the master of his own destiny: nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously asserted. 
The retribution which overtakes him is not inflicted 
at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It is the 
justice of the gods, who punish him for rebellion 
against their laws.’ In ancient tragedy, the super- 
natural forces that order man’s outward fortunes 
are, it is true, more visible than in the modern 


1 See pp. 106 ff. 
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drama, but character is not obliterated, nor free 
personality effaced. The tragic action is no mere 
series of external incidents; it is a struggle of 
moral forces, the resultant of contending wills,— 
though a supreme necessity may guide the move- 
ment of events to unexpected issues. Plot does 
not overpower character; it is the very medium 
through which character is discerned, the touch- 
stone by which its powers are tested. 

Yet there is a certain sense in which we may 
say, that the modern drama lays increased stress 
on the delineation of individual character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
tragedian had to work. By consecrated usage he 
was confined to a circle ef legends whose main 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 
rude times which had given them birth. The 
heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed to the 
people by many associations,—by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. Epic story, 
however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
constrained to reject. The traditional legends 


Zee 
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had to be adapted, as best they might, to the 
new ethical ideals. 

In carrying out this task the poets were limited 
by the possibilities of plot. The great facts of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
prepared for bold surprises. So far as the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; and in the drama the end 
cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. The weakness of 
the dénouement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often transforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 


the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 
and humanising the archaic stories, and in liber- 
ating the characters from the influence of the past. 
But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 
The tissue of the material yields; the old and the 
new world start asunder, the actions done belong- ~ 
ing to the old order of things, the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet’s own 
generation. | 

The freedom of the Greek poet in delineating 
character was thus restricted by the choice of 
subject-matter. Add to this another considera- 
tion. The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- 
sponding simplicity. Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
decisive moment of action. In the leading facts 
of their history human life was villustrated under 
one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, set forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the 


implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
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mercy which tempers justice, as in the Ewmenzdes : 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
representative of different dispensations, and hints 
at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 
longer be divorced from Wisdom and Beneficence. 
Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
In the Antigone the divine and human law stand 
opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Philoctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, in its most characteristic 
examples, dramatises not the mere story of 
human calamities, but the play of great prin- 
ciples, the struggle between contending moral 
forces. The heroes are themselves the concrete 
embodiment of these forces. Religion, the State, 
the Family,—these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism, 
wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary 
emotions which cluster round home and country, 


are the motives which chiefly impel to action and 
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call forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. No purely 
personal and exclusive passions animate these 
tragic heroes: they are free from inward discord 
and self-contradiction: the ends they pursue are 
objective and rest on a belief in the abiding reality 
of the social organism. The characters hereby 
gain universal meaning and validity: they are 
not of their own age and country only, but can 
claim kinship with mankind. 

The modern drama introduces us into another 
world of poetic emotion. A richer and more 
varied inner life is opened up. The sense of 
personality is deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies 
of human nature become material to the dramatist. 
In Shakespeare character assumes inexhaustible 
variety. Its aspects are for ever changing, dis- 
cordant elements meet and are blended. The 
contradictions do not easily yield to psychological 
analysis ; we seek to explain them, but we find 
ourselves dealing only with abstractions. Not 


until the persons enact their story before us, and 


-are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do we 


feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 


side of ethical portraiture, and subjective modes 
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of viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy 
are the prevailing motives of modern tragedy ; 
and of these love, the most exclusive of all the 
passions, dominates all other motives. 

Shakespeare in deepening the subjective per- 
sonality of men does not, however, lose sight of 
the objective ends of life and of the corresponding 
phases of character. Between these two sides of 
human experience he maintains a just balance. 
The particular emotions he stamps, as did the 
Greeks, with the impress of the universal. Nor 
does he permit the dramatised action to become 
subservient to the portrayal of individual char- 
acter. Other poets, who have explored, though 
less profoundly, the recesses of human nature, 
and reproduced the rarer and more abnormal 
states of feeling, have been unable to rise above 
the pathological study of man,—a study as 
dangerous as it is fascinating to the dramatist. 
Indeed the conscious analysis of character and 
motive, even where the study of morbid conditions 
is not added, has marred the dramatic effect of 
many modern productions. Goethe with all his 
poetic genius did not surmount this danger. His 
reflective, emotional characters, who view life 


through the medium of individual feeling, seldom 
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have the energy of will requisite to carry out a 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth 
of others, they express themselves in lyrical utter- 
ances of incomparable beauty. But the result is, 
that where Shakespeare would have given us his- 
torical dramas, Goethe gives only dramatic bio- 
graphies. And, in general, the modern intro- 
spective habit, the psychological interest felt in 
character, has produced many dramatic lyrics, but 
few dramas. 

The increased emphasis attaching to individual 
portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 
romantic drama to exhibit character in growth,— 
in each successive stage of its evolution. <A 
Greek tragedy takes a few significant scenes 
carved out of the hero’s life, which are bound 
together by a causal chain and constitute a single 
and impressive action. Much that the moderns 
would include in the play itself is placed outside 
the drama, and forms a groundwork of circum- 
stances, antecedent to the action but necessary to 
explain it. The Greek custom of representing 
four dramas in a day placed a natural limit on 
the length of each play and on the range of the 
action. The romantic drama aimed at a more 


comprehensive representation ; a single play in its 
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scope and compass approached to the dimensions 
of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently ridicules 
the quickened pace with which time is compelled 
to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. “ Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she 
is got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is 
lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready 
to get another child, and all this in two hours’ 
space.” 

The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged in 
modern tragedy so that the entire process may 
be traced, from the moment when a deed lies 
dormant as a germ in the mind, till it has ripened 
into action and unfolded itself in all its conse- 
quences. As the period embraced by the action is 
extended, and the relations with the outer world . 
become more complex, it is only natural that 
the characters should expand in new directions 
and undergo essential changes. A wider range 
was here opened up for dramatic portraiture. It 
was not, of course, an untried region of art. The 
Greeks had exhibited character as moulded by the 
plot and developed under pressure from without, 


or through impulses which operated from within, 
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Indeed every drama must, in some measure, show 
the play and counterplay of those forces which 
rule the outer and the inner world. The process 
by which feeling is consolidated into a deed cannot 
but leave its mark on the mind of the agent. 
Antigone suffers the natural reaction from high 
strained emotion. Neoptolemus becomes a 
changed person in the progress of the action, 
though the change is merely to restore him to 
his true self, which for the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. His will, uncon- 
querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 

In all these instances we have character in 
process of becoming. Wherever, in short, an 
action grows and expands according to dramatic 
laws, character, or at least feeling, must move in 
concert with it. But the extent to which growth 
and movement in the character accompany the 
march of the action is very various. The ancient 
stage furnishes us with no such complete instance 
of character-development as we have, for example, 
in Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the 


moderns to follow the course of such an evolution, 
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to be present at the determining moment of a 
man’s career, to watch the dawning of a passion, 
the shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed 
to its final accomplishment. We desire not only 
to know what a man was, and how he came to be 
it, but to be shown each step in the process, each 
link in the chain ; and we are the more interested 
if we find that the gradual course of the dramatic 
movement has wrought a complete change in the 
original character. In this sense we may admit 
that the modern drama has brought the delineation 
of character into new and stronger relief. 

But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
minence given to the more subjective and individ- 
ual aspects of character, the deeper interest taken 
in the unfolding of character and in its manifold 
developments; yet plot and character, in their 
essential relation, still hold the place sketched for 
them in the Poetics, and assigned to them on the 
Greek stage. Plot is artistically the first necessity 
of the drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is 
a poetical representation of a complete and typical 


action, whose lines converge on a determined end ; 
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* which evolves itself out of human emotion and 
human will, in such a manner that action and 
character are each in turn the outcome of the 
other. 

Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and 
of all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic 
‘and lyric poetry have everywhere sprung up in- 
dependently. | Dramatic spectacles, religious or 
secular, are found in every country, and at all 
periods of civilisation. Dramatic narratives, such 
as the Look of Job, dramatic lyrics, such as the 
Song of Solomon, are among the forms of com- 
position which meet us in the Old Testament. 
Lyrical dramas, which in their constituent elements 
recall the first beginnings of the Greek drama, 
have existed in China and Japan. India has 
produced vast poems which pass under the name 
of dramas, but which want both the unity of 
action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
proper implies. The Greek drama is the har- 
monious fusion of two elements which never 
before had been perfectly blended. Lyrical in 
its origin, epic in the nature of its materials, it is 
at once an expression of passionate feeling and 
the story of an action; it embodies emotion, but 


an emotion which grows into will and issues in 
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deeds. If the lyrical utterance of feeling had 
remained the dominant, as it was the original ele- 
ment in a Greek tragedy, it would have been left 
for some other people to create the tragic drama. 
As it was, the Greeks, fixed unalterably its distinc- 
tive form and the artistic principle of its structure. 


THE END 
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